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THE FOUR-SHIFT ROTATION, WITH PEA FAL- 
LOW ADDED. REMARKS ON OTHER MODI- 
FICATONS OF ROTATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Westover, Nov. 20, 1839. 

In your last, or October No. of the Farmers’ 
Register, you seem to raise objections to all the 
systems of farming as heretofore practised in Vir- 
ginia. It is not my purpose upon the present oc- 
casion to discuss the merits or demerits of the dif- 
ferent systems of farming as practised by our [ore- 
fathers; that is most lully and justly done by 
yourself. But to present to your consideration a 
rotation of crops that I am about to adopt, and 
which has occurred to me to accord with your ideas 
upon the subject. 

The principles of a proper rotation of crops as 
advanced by yourself seem to me to be in accor- 
dance with the most approved views upon the 
subject, and deserve the due consideration of every 
tiller of the soil, who wishes to profit by, and ad- 
vance in, the theory and practice of agriculture. 





I think it proper too, that I should ‘assign my 
reasons for the abandonment of a system that | 
have practised untemittingly forsixteen years, and 
in good faith have recommended to the public. 

{shall but briefly refer to the four-field and fal- 
low system as heretofore practised dy mysell, 
as its merits have already been fully discussed, 
and-subsequent experience confirms the opinions 
then entertained by me. . 

Believing as [still do in the many advantages 
that this four-field rotation possesses over the 
many as heretofore pursued in Virginia, [ think 
it but proper that I should say a word in reference 
10 the objections urged by yourself to it. This 
will be the more necessary also, as some of the 
objections there urged by you to it, are thc basis 
on which the new rotation that I am about to re- 
You object to it, first on 
account of its “severity ;” secondly, from the 
“difficulty of fallowing one-fourth of the farm 
every August and September for wheat ;” and 
thirdly, from the ‘succession of the three fibrous 
rooted, narrow-leaved, exhausting grain crops, of 
wheat, corn, wheat.” 

To the two first of these objections, I cannot 
add my assent; but the latter has always been an 
objectionable feature with me; particularly the 
last crop in the succession, wheat following corn. 

First then, as regards its ‘‘ severity.” [| cannot 
think that you give to this fallow system its due, 
or that you attach sufficient importance to the ex- 
tensive improvement it receives in the way of ma- 
nuring. ‘The cropping and draught from the 
earth is rapid and hard it is true; but at the same 
time the improvement afforded in return, is per- 
haps greater than under any other system as yet 
devised, when so great a profit is given. One- 
fourth of all the arable surface is annually im- 
proved by the best of all green manures (clover, ) 
which receives its food from the atmosphere, and 
is returned to the earth as manure, and that at a 


season whien its: Virtue is greatest, and when it is 
Vout. VIIT—1 





in the greatest degree of perection for improve- 
ment (August and September). Pris the -parti- 
cular time at which it is turned under that think 
its wonderful effects towards improyemerityprinet- 
pally consist. And in addition, the jumense 
mass of materials that is afforded lor the puires- 
cent manures; Which, under a tolerably well reg- 
uJated farm should be sufficient to manure the en- 
lire arable surlace once in eyery 8 or 10 years. So 
that ene-third of the farm at least will be annual- 
ly improved. ‘The question then will be, whether 
the improvement thus afforded to the earth is sufli- 
cient to sustain the heavy draught of the three 
grain crops of wheat, cofmy wheat? My expe- 
rience goes to prove that it wilhmore than do so. 

In this calculation your clover should not be 
grazed ofl, and your ploughing and draining be well 
executed, as without it, no system can be inm- 
proved to any extent and be successful. [I cannot 
corroborate this assertion more. strongly, or ad- 
duce a stronger argument to the contrary of its 
severity, than that my crop of wheat of this year, 
(under this system for the last ten years, and with 
its full share of chinchsbug,) averaged me 24 
bushelsto the acre throughout; that my crop of 
corn (with its full shate of bugalso,) will, produce 
more than double what the same field did when [ 
first cultivated it in that crop ; and indeed that the 
entire estate will now double or treble its product 
when I first took it tén years since, and always 
under this system; and ‘indeed, £ can say, that Ll’. 
do not know of a farm where the’system has been 
fully carried out, that has not improved under it, 
and that rapidly. 

Second, as to the ‘difficulty of fallowing one- 
fourth of a farm, during the months of August 
and September. for wheat.” [have upon a for- 
mer occasion stated that there was no operation 
on the farm that.was performed with more ease 
and certainty than the fallowing of one-lourth for 
wheat, during the months of August and Septem- 
ber; longer experience does not change that opi- 
nion ; and I must think the supposed difficulty more 
imagivary than real. My impression is, that it 
is one of the most valuable features in the system ; 
it gives employment to our teams when they 
would have but little else to do at that season. 
The difficulty most generally consists in the mis- 
application of means. To attempt to turn under 
a clover lay at that dry season of the year with 
only two horses to a plough is utterly impractica- 
ble. A farmer who wishes to fallow at that sea- 
son, with ouly three or four horses on his firm, 
should apply the three or four to one large plough. 
To this erroneous calculation, the diflieuliy is 
most generally aftributable, A plough with oniv 
two horses, | consider insufficient at any seasondv 
turn under eflectually a good clover lay. Where- 


as a good three or four-horse plough will in all 





(seasons do. it. And here, permit me to remind 
}you of a failure at Coggins a few yeats since, 
| from this very circumsiange, attempting to fallow 
with two, instead of three or four-horses. I greatly 
prefer a four to a three-horse team at this season, 
as the leaders tend more effectually to keep the 
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horse piough will plough one acre a day, even in} vertheless brought me apwards of 20 bushels to the 
the dryest season, and if the season is favorable,! acre. We will suppose the task a “ difficult” one ; 
two acres with ease. I have ploughed as much} can there be any employment of labor and capital 
as two and a half acres a day with one plough. | from which so great a per centage is given, espe- 
It is moreover questionable whether a four-horse | cially so, when wheat is the staple crop, as it is in 
plough will mot fallow more in a day (supposing | this part of the state. 1 have heard it asserted 
the season a favorable one,) than two two-horse | that it would ruin any one to fallow at this season. 
ploughs. ‘The furrow slice of the former, will| Some of these very persons* J am pleased to say, 
be nearly dotble of the latter, and then the ob-} now fallow with three and four horses, and double 
structions from choaking will be much less in the) their crops from the same land. I have enlarged 
one case than the other. I will here remark, that} more upon this subject than [ had intended, but 
this obstacle of the ploughs choaking, is greatly | it is one in which I feel the deepest interest, as I do 
prevented by adding another block to the breast) sincerely believe the fallow system for wheat the 
of the plough, thereby raising the beam. There | only true basis for its successtul cultivation. 
is in truth, no operation on the farm that gives me| Third, the “succession of the three fibrous 
Jess concern than fallowing ; although unquestion- | rooted, narrow-leaved, exhausting grain crops of 
ably the most important. And in verification of} wheat, corn, wheat,” has with me been the almost 
this fact, my purpose ig to enlarge instead of di-| only objectionable feature in the system; particu- 
minishing, my fallowing operations; all that you| larly the last in the succession, wheat afier corn. 
have to do to have it perfected, is to furnish good | For wheat after corn, I think, can never be relied 
ploughs, a sufficient force to propel them, and un-| on for a heavy crop, unless it be on very rich land, 
deviating instructions that they are never to stop| and then rarely. I am satisfied of the fact from 
unless the earth should be too wet. With these| my crop of this year; my fallow field averaged 
provisions and instructions the great difficulty is; me 274 bushels of wheat to the acre, only from 
easily overcome. So easy and valuable is this| ploughing in a clover lay; whereas my corn land, 
feature in the svstem that! do not think I could|every acre of which was both heavily manured 
be induced to adopt any in which I did not fallow | and limed for the corn crop, produced me 105 
for wheat at this season. You are not only so} bushels to the acre, which by the by, wasa goo 
well remunerated for it, but it enables you to get| crop, and by far the best I ever made after corn. 
in your crop with so much more easerand cer- | But my belief is, that with the same preparation 
tainty. under the system that Lam about to adopt, it 
I have asserted and still maintain that a good | would have produced double that quantity. I 
clover fallow for wheat will couble in aterm of! should state that I last fall seeded only so much of 
years the same land in wheat alter corn. My crops | my corn land in wheat, as was both manured and 
have more’ than done so, in the last 10 years. | limed for corn. I am very certain that the re- 
Now let us reason a little on the foregoing. ‘This| mainder of the field if it had been seeded in 
season I had 50 working days for fallowing, be-| wheat, although good land, would not have pro- 
fore the season arrived for seeding, say from the| duced more than one-half, say 7 or 8 bushels ; 
12th August, tothe Sih October; no deduction| when the same land afier fallow, would have pro- 
should be made for rainy days, as they accelerate | duced from 20 to 30 bushels to the acre with al- 
instead of retarding the faliowing. Now, in these} mosta certainty. It will be but proper to state, 
50 days, a good four-horse plough would have} that the whole of the corn land seeded in wheat 
fallowed 50 acres of land; this 50 acres seeded in} was not accomplished in due time, one-half of it 
wheat would have produced almost with certainty | being seeded in November, and of course had not 
1000 to 1200 bushels, and if a favorable season,} as good a chance; but the other half was seeded 
more; but we will put it at its minimum, 1000| about the 20th October and should have yielded as 
bushels; when the same land in wheat after} much or more than the fallow, which had never 
corn would not on an average have produced | been limed. But it did not, and this portion was no 
more than 500 bushels. You will at once see that 7 : 
Here was aclear loss of 10 or 12 bushels a day | have been there substituted, there is no doubt but Mr. 
from not employing in this way, four horses, a| Selden is correct when recommending four-horse 
man, and a boy, whieh must be necessarily kept ploughs, and good horses too, for the summer fallow- 
on the farm at that season. So that I do consider] ing of stiff and deep soils; and that with a view to 
that you lost the season above referred to at least | economy, as well as to good execution. But after 
500 or 600 bushels of wheat, from not applying the making all due admissions, we still deem that the pro- 
four horses, which T saw attempting to fallow with | cess of summer clover fallow, (when a regular annual 
two small ploughs and failed, instead of attaching operation for an entire shift, and to be completed under 


‘hole to one large plough, which could and : . 
the.whole to one | ge | lough, which ¢ “| any circumstances,) must be sometimes a very labo- 
would have accomplished it; for my ploughs on 


much stiffer and more difficult land ‘to fallow did | "°"S =e pemenst operation, even when conducted 
eo during that time.* And f will here state, al- most skilfully, and with the best means and appliances. 
* The very faulty and small operatio ‘rathe at ; Ep. F. R. 
. ery faulty and small operation (or rat-)  * Dr.John Minge is one of the persons here alluded 
tempt and failure,) referred to above, was not ordered | to, [ am authorized by him to state, that he once en- 
w conducted by the proprietor of the land, and was | tertained such an opinion; but that he is now con- 
ot one of the numerous instances of bad management vinced to the contrary. He states that this season his 
for which he was justly responsible. It was the last fallow field in wheat averaged him 264 bushels to the 
‘ime that ploughs or einth'en'siati on Of tile macbent es and his corn land onl about 4 ushels ; that is 
, 1 “yeep aaalbe cn *©° 193 acres of fallow produced him 2500 bushels good 


wheat; whereas 150 acres of corn land produced him 
little upwards of 600 bushels. = 


plough in the earth of adryseason. A good four- | though not as good land as that at Coggins, it ne- 
| 
| 
































were used on that place to break grass land, either in 
summer or winter, 





Though three-mule ploughs only 
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better than the last seeded ; indeed I have seeded | 
it first and at all times during the seeding season ; 
still the same deficiency invariably ensues. How 
can it be otherwise when it succeeds the most ex- 
hausting grain crop that we cultivate ? 

Now, it may be very reasonably asked, why | 
am about to abandon a system that has improved 
my estate so greatly, and at the same time fur- 
nished so good a reward for my labor; embracing 
undoubtedly the two desiderata of profit and im- 
provement to so great an extent? [| must answer 
that itis with reluctance that I do leave it. But 
while we are doing well, why should we not do 
better? The system that lam about to substitute 
for the four-field and fallow embraces, I think, all 
of its good features, and discards its bad ; as [ will 
endeavor to show. 

The system I am about to adopt, is a five-field 
and fallow system as follows : 

Ist year, corn, 

2nd do. peas, 

3rd do. wheat, 

4th do. clover, 

Sth do, wheat, 

I will first state that Phave added another field 
of 100 acres of good farming land to my estate, 
thereby furnishing me with the requisite number 
of fields of 100 acres each ; an arable surface of 
500 acres. 

The inducements then for the substitution of’ 
this five-field and fallow rotation, for the four, 
and the advantages (as I believe) resulting from it, 
are these: 

That it will obviate the objectionable feature in 
the former, by breaking the succession of the three 
narrow-leaved, fibrous-rooted exhausting grain 
crops (of wheat, corn, wheat,) by the substitution 
of a leguminous, broad-leaved, improving crop, of 
peas, entirely a different one in all its quaiities 
and properties; an alterative, preparatory, and 
improving crop. 

That by adding the 100 acres to the arable sur- 
face, | am still furnished with the same desired 
number of acres for my grain crops, without en- 
larging or diminishing my former cultivation, and 
at the same time am enabled to overcome the ob- 
jectionable feature in the four-field rotation. 

That I believe it will increase my crop of 
wheat from 1000 to 1500 bushels more in conse- 
quence of its being seeded in this pea fallow, 
instead of its succeeding corn; afier which [ have 
never been able to average more than 10 or 12 
bushels per acre, whereas I am very certain aller 
a year’s rest, and a good pea fallow, [ shall be en- 
abled to average from 20 to 30 bushels per acre. 

That if will enable me to get in my wheat crop 











month of November. As the corn will not be shock” 


ed on the wheat land, it can be gathered tn as 


soon as you are done seeding. wheat, having no- 
thing to prevent; whereas trom unfavorable wea- 
ther you cannot run on the whear, and you are 
delayed housing it until late in the winter, by 
which great loss is sastaiged. And as you. will 
under this system, finish your wheat in October, 
you will have the good. mouth of November to 
plough up your field intended for corn; thereby 
forwarding and securing both of these important 


jobs in their proper time. 


That it will be a still more improving system, 
as there will be a less surface under exhausting 
crops; three-fifths only, instead of three-fourths; 
and two-filihs iustead of one-fourth of the estate 
will be annually improved from green failows ; both 
fallows of the most improving kind, and turned 
under when in the greatest perlection for improve- 
ment. And as the mass of materials for putres- 
cent manures will become greater, so will the estate 
be more largely improved by this means, 

That the pea crop may be made a source of 
considerable profit not only by increasing the crop 
of wheat which will succeed it, (as I think,) at 
least 100 per cent., but by saving with your other- 
wise insufficient force a considerable quantity for 
sale ; for if the rotation is a successfil one, they 
will be in demand as much or more so than seed 
oats are now, (although strange to say every far- 
mer almost makes oats:) and. if not sold are of 
great value for stock. Your field may be also 
gleaned by your hogs, beeves, and other stock 
that are to be fattened, before it is fallowed in for 
wheat. By which means they may be fattened 
much earlier, and ata great saving of corn, &c. 
That excellent {farmer and great economist, Myr. 
Fielding Lewis, of Wyanoke, cultivated them ex- 
tensively, and considered them of great yalue lor 
feeding mules, &c.; if so, the crop will be of sul 
greater value. ‘The want of judicious economy 
on our farms is one of our greatest faulis. Who 
amongst us considers broom corn seed of any 
worth? Yet to the north they are carejully saved 
and fed to stock. 

That it carries out fully the principle of the al- 
ternating system of green fallows for wheat, after 
which they are so much more certain and profita- 
ble. ‘The desired number of 200 acres is furnished 
me for the purpose, as more than that (which 
should have if the whole 500 acres were in culti- 
vation under the four-field rotation) my present 
force could not seed in proper time, and save, if 
good wheat. 

That you are not of necessity forced to cut 
down, or to remove your corn at so early a period ; 


so much earlier, as I can commence fallowing the | but that it can remain in the field in its best situa- 


peas in as soon as I have finished my.clover fal- 
low, not having to wait for the corm to mature, 
and then the tedious process of removing the corn, 
which has always retarded me so much as to 
make it about the middle of November before I 
can finish seeding. Under this arrangement, I 
~~ I can always seed my 200 acres in wheat in 

ctober, as [ can commence on it sooner ; and not 
having the corn to remove {rom belore the ploughs, 
it will require mere draining. My tallow usually 
is seeded in 7 or 8 days, and the same number of 
acres of corn land, takes four times as Jong. 

That it will enable me to lime my corn crop, 


tion until in order, and you are ready to house it. 
I Jost this corn season from shocking it too green 
or too damp. 

That it must effectually keep the estate clean 
by the frequent ploughings and successful spring 
cultivations, &c., and is destroying the obnoxious 
grasses and weeds, and thereby diminishing the 
food and habitations of insects, which are now so 
injurious to our crops, 

That it will be decidedly a more convenient 
and better distribution of the labor, as you dis- 
pense with your wheat crop in the months of 
August and September and October. Your field 











and do my ploughing for corn always in the 





intended for corn is ploughed in the month of No- 
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vember ; and then you will have all of the winter 
and spring to plough at your leisure the field in- 
tended for peas. The field then being all ready | 
you will have-no further trouble or labor with them | 
than simply harrowing them in, in May, alter you | 
are done planting your corn crop. 

Tiutthe earth will be, from i's being kept so 
clean, &c. in the very best state to receive the 
clover crop, there cauuct be a question. 

‘hat where liming is carried on (as it is with 
me) the arrangement will be better, as frequently, | 
fiom unavoidable circumstances, you cannot com- 
plete the field the first winter and spring, you can | 
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Our attention unquestionably should be turned 
more to these things, to which we have never at- 
tached sufficient importance. We are yet far be- 
hind European, as well as the most successful 
northern practice in this respect. Judicious hus- 


| bandry is undoubtedly the parent of plenty. 


With the five-field rotation above recommended, 
a standing pasture will be necessary ; a emai! one 
however for early grazing might be sufficient, as I 
have no doubt that it will allow the clover field to 
be grazed afier it has well headed out, and might 
then be grazed to advantage ; as by so doing each 
failow field will have the advantages of being 


do eo the second when it comes in peas. Add | trampled, as it is supposed by many that the crops 


then there is nothing that the lime will combine , 


with better, and turned to greater advantage in 
improvement than with peas.* 

These are some of the many advantages that 
have occurred to me as resulting from this change. 
Oiher alternating crops than peas might be sub- 
stituted ; such as vines of different sorts, pump- 
kina by far the most valuable of them all. bt have 
known buckwheat, millet, and oats sown to be 
turned under as imnprovers. But I think none so 
cheap or posseseing the same requisites as peas. 
They are in every respect an alterative, prepara- 
tery, and improving crop. Whereas the buck- 
wheat, &¢. &c. are of the narrow leaf, fibrous 
rooted family, drawing their food from the earth 
instead of from the atmosphere, and by their sub- 
stitution the alterative system will not be effected. 

As the oat crop is so valuable a one with me for 
feéding my teams, I propose seeding one-third of 
the field intended for peas in that crop; and on 
which [I propose to put mv manure. Should the 
manuring extend farther than the third for oats, ] 
propose putting the remainder of the manured 
Jand in pumpkins ; and the balance of the field of 
course in peas. ‘The oat Jand will be fallowed up 

‘as soon as cut, and come in wheat with the re- 
mainder of the field in the fall. The land put in 
oats will be alternated as the field comes round for 
that crop, so that it will only be put in this ex- 
hausting crop once in every fifieen years. 


will be benefited by it, so that it will combine ail 
the advantages of other systems in this respect. 
Where a standing pasture cannot be provided, 
and the labor not commensurate with the arable 
surface, I have thought the following rotation 
would ve a good one. 


A siz-field and fallow rotation. 


Ist year, corn, 

2nd do. peas, 

3rd do. wheat, 

4th do. clover, 

5th do. clover—grazed, 
6th do. wheat. 


Under this arrangement the second yeat’s clover 
field would be the pasture. ‘There might be these 
objections to it, that the fields might not be kept 
clear of the blue grass, &c.; and from being so 
trampled all the year as a pasture would be more 
difficult to fallow in the fall for wheat. 

I am every year more impressed with the belief 
that our rotations should be so arranged as that 
our wheat crops should be on green fallows ; and 
thus you see the principles of the above rotations 
are based. Experience, our safest and best guide, 
has taught the belief; and such I believe is the 
theory and practice of the most successlul and 
| best informed agriculturists upon the subject. 

I now present the foregoing to your vaiuable 
consideration, and must ask to be pardoned for the 


You will perceive that by this arrangement of) allusions that |! have made to my own cropping 


the field, you will be furnished with a greater va- 
riety of food for the stock; all of them of great 
value, and tending direcily to the saving of corn ; 
thereby enabling you to make that a larger sale 
efon. 

I propose also having four lots for root crops and 
grass, of 3 or4acres each. Cultivating one every 
year in potatoes, turmps, mangold wurtzel, and 
earrois. ‘The remaining three in grass as follows: 
Ist year manured and cultivated in root crops ; 
2:4. laid down in grass; 3rd. mowed and then 
grazed; 4th. mowed and grazed. Then alter- 
nated in the roots again. It has occurred to me 


that, by such an arrangement, a plentiful supply of 


the roots wil! be furnished for our winter consump- 


tion and for sale; a goodly supply of fine milk and | 


butter; at least two tons of hay to the acre; and 
fine grazing fur our mutton, beeves, &c. &c.T 


——_—- ee a 
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* The pea fallow is not a mere experiment with me, 
as I have frequently substituted them for clover, when 
that crop had failed ; and from so doing derived great 
benefit from them. The tory or black pea is the best 
for the purpose that I have ever tried. 

+ [ propose that the grasses shall be orchard grass 
and clover, sown together; as none suit our climate 
better, or afford better winter grazing. 


and improvements; and can assure you that it 
has been done with no disposition to boast on my 
part, as in truth there is nothing to boast of. But 
in Going so my sole object has been to show that 
the theories and opinions as here advanced, have 
|been drawn from actual results. Whatever FE 
have done towards the improvement of my estate, 
and.a better course of husbandry, I hope is a mere 
beginning. The good work which I trust is in 
progress Is not yet half done. In this age of im- 
provement, when all other arts and sciences are 
rapidly advancing to greater perfection, why 
should not the humble tiller of the soil, who, I 
must admit, is far, very far, in arrears, make ef- 
lurts to arrive at the same goal also? There is 
no profession more honorable and useful; in fact 
it is the fostering mother of the whole human 





race. A revolution however has undoubtedly 
pow place. Old habits and customs in many in- 
| stances have been laid aside ; the ball of improve- 
ment has been put in motion, and must accumu- 
late. And let me assert that it has been mainly 
done through your agency. The weight thrown 
in the scale by your laudable and valuable exer- 
tions is great; but there is still much wanting to 
produce the equipoise. If what { have here said 
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has added a mite to it, I shall be happy in the re- 
flection that I have at Jeast performed a duty to 
mankind ; and if I have been tiresome in the task, 
my apology must be, the zealous interest { feel in 
the promotion of my humble profession. 
Your friend and obedient servant, 
Joun A. SELDEN. 





ROOTS:-—NECESSITY OF OTHER PRODUCTS BE- 
SIDES INDIAN CORN FOR STOCK—IMPOR- 
TANCE OF JUDICIOUS ROTATION—FARMING 
IN ENGLAND. 


From the Franklin Farmer. 


Maplewood, near Lexington, 
Nov. 28, 1839. 
Dear Sir :—Much attention seems to be di- 
rected at this moment, inthis state and elsewhere, 
to the importance of introducing some auxiliary 
crops, to supply certain qualities of nutriment, in 
which our old stapies are deficient; and in case 
of a default of these, to stand in the place of sub- 
stitutes for them. Those who have bestowed 
care upon any of the domestic races of animals, 
well know the advantage, summer and winter, 
of feeding, in part, with succulent food. The 
vegetable juices which it contains, seem to be as 
much relished by these animals, as the most savo- 
ry gravies by their intelligent owners. ‘That they 
aid in the preservation of health, is sufficiently 
demonstrated in the superior condition of animals 
which are fed upon them. ‘The skin of these, 
soft and pleasant to the touch, is entirely free of 
scurf, and their hair, smooth and silky, shines with 
a natural oil. In this section of Kentucky, we are 
perhaps, as well supplied as any other portion of 
the union with this valuable description of food. 
The common rye, which is now generally used 
for winter pasturage, appears to be exceedingly 
nutritious, and stock of all kinds graze it with 
avidity ; and we have besides, a wonderful re- 
source in the beautiful blue-grass, which, hike a 
mantle of charity from on high, covers our country, 
even in the bleakest weather, with an exquisite and 
delicious verdure. Rye and blue-grass, in fact, 
upon large farms, and when the season is propi- 
tious, are nearly ail that the great farmer wants. 
But our fall and winter pastures, are not always 





equally good; snows are of uncertain duration ; 
and many small farmers cannot allot a sufficient 
portion of pasture for winter use: and in all cases, 
especially where labor is more abundant than land, 
the cultivation of a judicious assortment of roots 
would well repay the farmer for any trouble and 
expense that it might cost. But another weighty 
consideration, which may be mentioned in favor | 
of ititroducing the general use of roots as an addi- 
tional farm crop, is, that from the different time of 
seeding and maturing itis very likely that the root 
crop would often hit when the grain would fail, 
and thus roots which are themselves sufficient for 





stock, without either other food or water, would 
rise in the scale from the second to the first place | 
in the husbandry of years of scarcity. It is unne- 
cessary to enlarge upon this topic. Experience 
has impressed it upon the minds of most of us, that 
small grain, in our climate, is precarious, and the 
annual variation of price, indicates but too plainly | 
that even Indian corn, our staff and support, is not | 


absolutely sure to reward the farmer with a full 
return. During the present year, it is said, large 
droves of our stock have been sent to distant parts 
in quest of grain, and thus many farmers in the 
present season have not only lost the benefit of 
personal inspection and care of their stock, but be- 
sides, have been obliged to yield the great advan- 
tage they would have derived ‘rom the manure of 
animals stall-fed upon their own land. In the qual- 
itv of manure, aptly called “the sheet anchor of 
agriculture,” roots are lully.equal to oiher des- 
criptions of food ; and the great quantity of liquid 
manure which they produce, tends greatly to has- 
ten the decomposition of all the other contents of. 
the farm yard. 

Were it only necessary to find new crops to 
render the chances more promising of a full returh 
I think it not unlikely that the horse-bean woul 
answer the purpose. It is greatly cultivated in 
England and France, and I have ofien seen it 
growing in our American gardens, with 9s much 
apparent luxuriance as it attains in the fields of 
either of those countries. In Europe it is of easy 
culture, being sown in various ways, either broad- 
cast, drilled or dribbled. Itis put in the ground 
about the time of sowing oats and hundreds and 
thousands of acres teem with the production of it. 

Roots, however, are superior to this article for 
most of the purposes to which I have above allu- 
ded ; andit is no doubt bad practice to multiply 
greatly the products of 2 farm, except when the 
condition of the land requires it. But admitting 
the fact, that the wise division of labor and the 
application of attention and means to one or a lew 
productions is as essential in the conduct of a farm 


-asin any other branch of human afluirs, still, in 


diflerent soils and exposures, diflerent crops may. 
be expected to succeed, and it is only by the suc- 
cess of the aggregate of a nation, that the horn of 
plenty is made to overflow.. 

Many farmers, unfortunately, have been deter- 
red from the root culture or have abandoned it alier 
insufficient trials. The chief difficulty attending 
it ies in the proper selection of roots. A very 
safe mode to determine which are the best in any 
particular situation is, to apply the touchstone of 
experiment and here we are greatly facilitated in 
our inquiries by the sister science of gardening. 
Our gardens, in fact, answer nearly all purposes 
of trial. In this section, for instance, I find by 
reference to my garden, that beets, carrots, and 
parsnips succeed best of the roots; that potatoes 
do well and that turnips are exceedingly precari- 
ous and could not by any means be relied on. 
The familiar volume of experience is therefore 
easily read and applied. But at this point, the 
investigation becomes coniused and it is difficult 
to proceed. Among the numerous varieties of 
these roots, which are of the easiest culture and 
aflord the greatest yield? What erops do they 
best precede and what should they be made to 
follow? These interesting inquiries cannot yet 
receive a satisfactory solution in Kentucky. When 
the root culture has been long practiced asa branch 
of agriculture, a new volume of experience may 


'be compited, containing the best.roots and the 


best varieties of each root, for different situations. 
In this part of the union, the science is still to be 
ascertained and deduced from faithful experiments. 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to state that in fo- 
reign agricultural works, the mangel wurtzel is 
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maintained by many to be superior to the Swedish 
or any other turnip for farm purposes and that it 
is gencrally admitted to be better for a clay soil. 
That carrots, though the acreable product is not 
so great,as of the turnip, are thought to be the 
best food known for improving the wind and en- 
durance of horses—that recent statements would 
seem to indicate that the sugar beet, the white 
variety of the mangel wurtzel, will answer well in 
many parts of our state. 
In spite of a great desire to conclude this desul- 
tory letter, with your permission, | will cite as an 
-example of the application of knowledge of the 
churacter I have been treating of the system of far- 
ming pursued in a fine farming district in Eng- 
land, which came under my personal observation 
during a visit 1 made that country in 1835-6. The 
district | mean is in Yorkshire, not very distant 
from the old city of York. ‘The rotation of crops 
is admirably adapted to the soil and climate, and 
the stock which consume them, are selected with 
such judgement and so used, that they may, in 
fact, he said to labor in the immediate ameliora- 
tion of the soil. Indeed [ saw here, combined in 


an improved system of husbandry, the resu!ts of 


a most extraordinary success in culture and breed- 
ing, acting and re-acting upon each other. In 
Kentucky, we have always appreciated the skill 
which is applied in breeding and rearing fine va- 
rieties.of stock, but we have, no doubt, generally 
been too indifferent to the importance of a judicious 
succession of crops. I think it was remarked by 
General Washington, that ‘any system in far- 
ming is better than no system ;” and a Briton has 
truly observed, that a proper rotation of crops, 
‘¢ remedies all confusion, distinguishes and arranges 
the season and the appropriate mode of work, 


economises labor, reciprocates the improvement of 
both soil and stock, and forwards the interest of 


both landlord and tenant.” 

I am satisfied that no American could have 
seen with my eyes, without drawing the conclusion 
I did, that a good rotation of crops for the diflerent 
sections of our country, is a subject of momentous 
importance. But to return from this digression. 
The practice pursued in the district I have men- 
tioned, is called the Norfolk system, and depends 
for its success upon the alternation of green and 
white crops. from this circumstance it is called 
by some, ‘ the alternate system.” ‘The most com- 
m6n rotation is the following, viz: turnips, barley, 
clover, wheat. . But besides the principal succes- 
sion of white and green crops, in continuing this 
system, achange is made for the purpose of resting 
the land, in the particular green and white crop 
used in each year, or otherwise the clover is sul- 
fered to remain for two years and is pastured in- 
stead of being mown. On the clay soils, in this 
district, liable to poach, the turnips are drawn and 
carted or the crop is omitted altogether and beans 
or some other substituted for it; but on sandy soils, 
they are fed on the ground to sheep folded upon 
them. On the latter description of land, a won- 
derful improvement is wrought, and it was upon 
such a soil, that f saw the greatest amelioration 
I ever beheld effected by judicious culture. It 


elevated very much the opinion [ had formed of 


agriculture as a science. On one side of a hedge, 
I caw the finest crop of Swedes imaginable, the 
drills 28 inches apart, clean as a garden, and the 
turnips touching in the rows with scarcely an 











omission. On the otherside a howling waste of 
sand. ‘This glorious field of turnips was produced 
by the rotation | have mentioned. 

The preparation for the turnip crop is very sim- 
ple. The drills are formed, and bones broken up 
in mills, are laid in them at the rate of from 15 to 
25 bushels anacre. They are often mixed with 
ashes and distributed with regularity by a drill 
machine. ‘The turnip seed is then sownon the 
top of the drill at the rate of three pounds to the 
acre. 

When the roots are ready for use the tops are 
cut off and carried to the straw-yards to be consu- 
med by cattle, and a small fold being formed of 
rope netting or hurdles, the sheep are introduced. 
These eat all the bulb, except the lower part, 
which is raised from the ground with asmall prong 
and also carried to the straw-yards. The sheep 
are then removed to another part of the field and 
so on, till the whole is gone over. The kind of 
sheep which I saw used here were the new 
Leicester, a sheep of great bulk, which yields the 
much esteemed combing or long wool of England, 
but of which the mutton, to my palate, is coarse 
and rank. It is, however, a profitable sheep to 
raise, both for its wool and flesh, and I was infor- 
med, that those who were engaged in sheep-far- 
ming were more prosperous than most other far- 
mers. The new Leicester mutton bears, in my 
opinion, about the same relation to the south-down 
or to our common Kentucky mutton, that the 
middling of the hog does to the ham, and perhaps 
might be uselu! here for the same purposes for 
which middling is used. However this may be, 
ona sandy soil the new Leicester sheep is a cap- 
itallaborer. Besides the great value of his manure, 
which is equally distributed by the practice of 
folding, the land is very much improved by the 
tramping and packicg and incorporation of the 
manure with the soil effected with his feet and 
which is called in one word the management of 
the land. 

Besides being fed to the new Leicester sheep, 
the most artilicial animal probably in existence, 
the turnips raised on the farm on which my obser- 
vations wee priucipally made, were also fed in 
censiderable quantities to the admired short horn 
Durham cattle. When fed to these last they are 
given about at the rate of two or three hushels a 
day, together with straw or hay to each full grown 
steer. 

The mode of farming above described, borrowed 
originally from those excellent larmers,the Flemish, 
would not entirely apply in this part of the state, 
but in many parts of Kentucky and the union, 
particularly on light sandy soils, the practice of a 
similar system would eflect a great changé and 
even here some of its principles might be used 
with advantage. 

In. viewing the many beautiful farms with 
which this district of Yorkshire abounds, that were 
once considered worthless, | was induced to be- 
lieve that there is not so much difference in the 
intrinsic value of land, as is generally supposed. 
Some lands, deemed dead for uselul purposes, in 
lact only lie dormantuntil the appropriate system 
is applied, when they begin to reveal a wonderful 
and unexpected fertility. 

The introduction of the turnip, suiting as this 
root does her weeping climate and much of her 
soil has been of incalculable benefit to England. 
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It is now actually the case that lands formerly 
rented lor shillings, now rent for pounds; and what 
were once barren wastes, are now among the most 
profitable soils for cultivation. Bones are conveyed 
from all parts of the world to the ports of that 
country ; Brazil has furnished a good supply and 
even the United States have contributed to the 
crushing mills of Britain. I confess | have never 
seen an account of vessels carrying out bones to 
Europe, without feeling pained by the reflection 
that they were precisely the best manure for some 
of our own lands. I have sometimes looked for- 
ward with gratulation, to the day, when a regene- 
ration shall be effected in certain parts of America 
by skilful agriculture; when those parts of the 
union, now deemed barren and almost worthless, 
shall rise in the scale and furnish their full quota 
of production. If turnips wil! not suit the soil and 
climate of the West, perhaps they would answer at 
the East; and who would not rejoice to see the 
sands of North Carolina,, Virginia, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland, covered with countless 
flocks of sheep, an animal furnishing as it does, 
both food and raiment precisely the best suited for 
a dense population! Who would not be pleased 
to see the manufacture of wool more extensively 
prosecuted and the fabric of American looms more 
generally used by a healthy, prosperous and hap- 
py population ! 

But the great change effected in the condition of 
England, and which might probably be wrought 
by similar means in some section of the Union, 
has been produced, like a magicial delusion, by 


the use of an easy system, and is but one result of 


scientificjagriculture. Happy the day, when the 
eoil shall be considered, as in truth it is, a great 


terra incognita, full of wonders and pregnant with 
untold blessings to mankind. 


[ remain, dear sir, your ob’t. serv’t. 
Henry Cray, Jr. 





ON THE MANURING OF ARABLE LANDS BY 
THEIR OWN VEGETABLE GROWTH.—ROTA- 
TION OF CROPS, 


(Concluded from page 613, vol. vii.) 
No. 4. 


New schemes of rotations with green crops. 


Indian corn being the great and most important 
crop in this country, and in this region more espe- 
cially—covering as it does annually at least one- 
fourth, and oftener a third or more of’ the arable 
land—it is scarcely possible to devise a succession 
of crops which shall not cause corn to be imme- 
diately followed by wheat, or some other broad- 


- Castegrain (or white) crop. This objectionable 


succession is almost universal throughout this re- 
gion, unless where the land is so poor, that to sow 
small grain would certainly cause more loss than 
profit. The succession is objectionable for several 
reasons already stated in the preceding numbers ; 
but the strongest of them, I suppose to be—not 
the mere coming together of two. narrow-leaved, 
fibrous-rooted, grain crops—but still more because 
the corn rears insects which live to prey on the 
wheat. It is very desirable that this succession 


should be broken, by finding some grass, or broad 
leaved crop, which can be interposed, and will oc- 
cupy the ground the whole interval of time between 
the corn and the next grain crop. I have tried, 
for this purpose, the sowing of red clover at the 
last tillage of the corn, in June, and with great 
and general success, but never over the whole ol 
the ground. Legions of minute insects were pro- 
duced and fed upon the young clover, greatly to its 
injury every where, and, in some parts, to its entire 
destruction. But for this, there might have been 
obtained throughout, as there was in parts of the 
ground, a good and clean crop of clover, of full size 
and perfection of growth the year next succeeding 
the corn, and which would be ploughed under for 
wheat in August or September, Could the clover 
crop, so sown, be but rendered sure, its interposi- 
tion would add a most important value to any form 
of rotation now in use. [f hope that further expe- 
riments will be tried, and success found, perhaps 
in the later sowing the clover seed, and with some 
protecting crop, as oats or buckwheat, which pos- 
sibly might serve to attract and divert the insects 
from the clover. 

It is also desirable to fill up every portion of the 
growing season with some crop, which shall aid 
either in tillage, manure, or grazing. Corn usually 
ceases to draw fiom the land in August, and the 











land then is left idle, and suffered to get fouler, 
until in October, when ploughed for wheat; or un- 








til in February, if left for oats. If peas, or buck- 
wheat, could be sown at the last tillage, in June 
or July, this interval might be profitably filled, A 
paper in the first volume of the Farmers’ Register 
(page 345) states that a good crop of buckwheat 
has been thus raised and reaped at very little cost. 
It a good crop of buckwheat, (or peas,) thus 
made among corn, and succeeding its ripening, 
were ploughed under green, for wheat, it would 
do much to improve the succession of crops, even 
if wheat should follow, in the same year. And if 
wheat were not to follow so soon, rye might be 
sown in early autumn, or oats in spring, and either 
turned in for manure, to be followed by a broad- 
cast crop of peas sown in summer, and that again 
to be turned in for wheat in the next autumn. 
Three broad-cast crops, of kinds of plants so dil- 
ferent, and each turned in belore forming seeds, 
could scarcely fail to cleanse the lund as eflectually 
as possible, both of weeds and insects, and also to 
enrich it greatly. But whether the profit would 
exceed the expense, must be shown by carelul ex- 
periment and a sufficient course of practice. 

In Britain, the turnip crop is the most important 
in the rotation for improvement—the master- wheel 
inthe machine. If eaten by sheep, on the ground 
where they grew, the root tillage and growth, and 
the dung of the sheep, together serve to improve 
the condition and fertility of the land, and prepare 
it admirably for the succeeding crop. I fear that 
turnips cannot be a like meliorating crop in this 
much drier climate. If they can, we would have 
a great advantage over England in this respect, 
that common turnips with us are sown in August, 
and ruta baga in July, but both late enough to 
come on land from which either wheat or oats 
had been reaped. In England, turnips require to 


be sown so early, and wheat is reaped so Jate, that 
both occupy the ground a whole year—while here 
both have full time to ripen in succession in the 
same season. 





Another great advantage we have 
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over Britain is the necessity which there exists for 
a whole year of rent being lost, once in five or 81x 
years at most, while the heavy labors of a com- 
plete summer fallow are executed, to precede 
wheat. The moisture of the climate there, which 
encourages the growth of weeds, and the want of 
a great tillage crop, like our Indian corn, to help to 
eradicate them, causes the necessity for summer 
fallow there; and the contrary circumstances offer 
no inducement or excuse forithere. Foroursum- 
mer fallow (so called,) is a totally different opera- 
tion, and has benefiis and effects altogether difler- 
» entes Now, for example, (and not to recommend 
the Particular succession,) suppose that turnips 
were to follow wheat, as part of a rotation in Eng- 
land, (as they do in some good farming districts 
there,) and also in this country, let us see what 
could be the difference of manner. 


In England, in four years there could be made 
but three crops, thus: 


Ast year, clover, (or last year of any grass)— 


2nd * = nocrop, the land being ploughed from 

| winter or spring, and through sim- 
mer, for fallow, and wheat sown 
in autumn— 

Brd * wheat-— 

4th. “  turnips— 


In Virginia, the same succession and number of 
crops might be had in two years only, and the 
heavy and expensive labor of summer fallow be 
rendered unnecessary. ‘Thus: 

Ist year, clover—ploughed under in August or 
September, and wheat sown in Oc- 
tober— 

wheat, followed by turnips, matured 
the same year. 

This immense advantage which our climate 
offers, in rearing secondary crops, has never been 
profited by, and indeed has scarcely been thought 
of as a source ol benefit. Being relieved of the 
necessity of naked or summer fallowing, we might 
keep our lands always producing or bearing some 
crop, except during the short times necessary for 
preparing for their seeding. And the more con- 
tinually the land is thus kept occupied, not only is 
there the more of crops to feed and to sell, but, if 
properly managed, also the more of manure, the 
more complete the extirpation of weeds and insects, 
and by the absence of weeds, as well as by the 
frequent ‘thorough ploughing, the better the tilth 
and the easier the tillage of the land. 

Every person who has read extensively on the 
subject of rotations, and with the view of finding 
precepts to direct his own practice, has probably 
been disappointed in not meeting with any particu- 
lur scheme of rotation suited to his own circum- 
stances. ‘The cause of this deficiency is most 
apparent, and the preliminary difiiculties of sup- 
plying it would be perhaps the greatest to him 
who had most studied the subject. {t is very ditli- 
cull, if not impossible, to have any regular succes- 
sion of crops on even a particular farm, which 
shall not be very faulty in some respects, or which 
shall not violate some of the important principles 
which have been laid down in the foregoing num- 
bers. And even if that could be done for a par- 
ticular farm, with full knowledge of its soil, cli- 
mate, locality, markets, &c., it is manilestly 
impossible to prescribe any plan of succession of 
crops Which shall be suitable generally, All that 


Qnd * 








can be done is to lay down the theoretical princi- 
ples, which ought to be adhered to in practice as 
nearly as circumstances may permit—and to pre- 
sent examples of different rotations in practical 
operation, and point out their defects, as well as 
their advantages. Furiher—even if a scheme of 
rotation should appear before trial to be perfect, 
(for any certain locality and circumstances, ) still, 
when tried, unforeseen objections might and pro- 
bably would be found in its most desired and im- 
portant parts. ‘This is so certain, that it would be 
a sufficient objection to any new scheme of rota- 
lion, that its parts, which might be found objec- 
tionable, could not be changed, without a new 
arrangement of fields, or a general change of plan, 
which would cause great difficulty, and require 
years to bring about. 

With these remarks, and excuses for errors in 
advance, I will presume to submit some schemes 
of rotations, which, though altogether untried in 
practice, seem to be free from the greatest objec- 
lions to existing rotations, and to permit the opera- 
tions of the benefits now deficient and required ; and 
also, to be capable of being changed in particular 
parts, without necessarily changing the general 
pian, or arrangement of fields. ‘The schemes 
being merely supposed, or suggested for experi- 
ment, { shall not refrain from naming particular 
crops, or processes, which are as yet altogviher 
untried and of doubtful value, because in any such 
case, a substitute may be adopted if preferred. 

Suppose, for example, a farm containing any 
certain quantity of arable land, besides a sufficient 
slancing pasture on ihe most hilly, or wet, or poor 
paris of the farm. The soil of the fields of me- 
dium texture, not too light for wheat, nor too stiff 
lor corn; either naturally well constituted, and 
thereby fitted to receive and retain improvement 
of fertility, from vegetable or other putrescent 
matters, or rendered thus fit artificially, by the 
application of calcareous manures. 

If the plan of sowing clover among corn can be 
made as certain as this crop is as usually sown, 
then it would furnish a basis for a most admirable 
three-shift course, as follows: 

Ist year, 1. corn—clover sown in June, just 

alter last ploughing. 

2nd‘ clover—first crop mown, except 

where top-dressed, and there 

grazed by hogs— 

clover—second crop ploughed un- 
der in August or September for 
wheat, which sown in October-- 

wheat— 

secondary crop, peas, sown broad- 
cast in July—to be followed 
next year by the recommence- 
ment with corn. 

This gives five crops in three years. 

The following substitutes would be permitted in 
this rotation: 1. I! the clover, even though cer- 
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5. 


tain enough in general, (and upon this proviso en- | 


tirely depends this scheme, ) should sometimes fail, 
in part, or altogether, (as sometimes will happen, 
even on wheat,) peas might be sown, and even be 
preceded by rye or some other green crop ; so that 
the main object and benefit of a green manuring 
crop being interposed between the corn and wheat 
would still be perfectly secured, though at addi- 
tional cost of seed and labor. 2. The pea crop of 
the third year might be made either a forage or a 
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manure crop, or partly of both, according to the jit has too many and successive green manure 
wants of the land, or of the proprietor. 3. [f| crops, and that its entire value rests upon the (per- 


deemed too costly, or for any other reason, this pea | haps yet doubtful) profit of manuring with green 


crop might be omitted, and then, without cost, it 
would be substituted by the usual volunteer growth 
of carrot-weed which follows wheat, and would 
be an intervening, though poorer vegetable manure 
crop for the corn crop of the next year. 

A four-shift rotation might be made of the 
| foregoing, addihg, as the fourth year’s crop, clover 
J sown on the wheat of the third year. ‘This 
would be 

Ist year—1l. corn— 

Qnd *§ 2&3. clover-—first crop mown, se- 
: cond ploughed under green— 
7 3rd “4. wheat— 
4th “ 65,6. clover, first crop mown, second 

ploughed under, dry. 

This scheme gives six crops in four years. 
Cay The great objection to this would be the clover 
; of the fourth year preceding corn, and nourishing 
insects to feed on the latter crop. 

If the plan of sowing clover among corn cannot 
«a be relied on, then the ordinary three-shilt rotation 

(of 1. corn, 2. wheat, 3. rest or clover,) might per- 
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peas among the corn at the last tillage, and 
ploughing them in green, for wheat. ‘This would 


rating them by more time. 
A more extended, and seemingly better rotation 
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profitable to be ploughed under for manure. 
Ist year, lst crop, corn— 


> ir 


cast in June or July— 


m sown— 
\y 3rd 4. clover mown— 
: 5. clover turned in for 
4 “ 6. wheat (and oats)— 
7. secondary crop, peas broad-cast— 


4 to be followed by the return of 


corn again. 


This rotation offers seven crops in four years, of 


which three are of grain, one of hay, and three 

| of green manure. Perhaps buckwheat, or some 

if other broad-cast crop, might advantageously vary 

| the succession, by occupying part of the space al- 
lowed for peas. 

In this last scheme, the reader may not imme- 

diately perceive that in its general plan it is noth- 

‘ ing more than the four-shifi rotation long known in 

F one or another form. If the two secondary crops 

of peas (of Ist and 4th years) be omitted, the 

rotation becomes that heretofore in use on Curles’, 

Based: Westover, &c.. and described as the four- 

dhe Shift fallow rotation. If, in addition, the fallow- 

or ~~ dig andsthe wheat,crop of the fourth year be 

shee ~ omitted, it is then the four-shift rotation of Col. 

Taylor. ‘Thus, besides other substitutions which 

‘3 might be made, either of these changes may be 

made to any desired extent, without any alteration 





crops of annuals. 


Ist year, Ist crop, corn—and with its last tillage, 

2. peas sown broad-cast, [or buck- 

wheat on part,) and ploughed 

under, in autumn, and rye sown; 

2nd “ 3. rye, ploughed under in blossom, to 
sow 

4. peas broad-cast, turned under .in 
autumn—[or, on part, rye not 
sown, and the ground usedefor 
vines and early planted roots ;] 

3rd 6“). wheat, [or part_in oats]—clover 
sown— 
4th “ 6. clover, mown— 

7. do. turned in, to precede wheat; 

5th “ 8. wheat— 

9. secondary crop, peas sown broad- 
cast, [or part in turnips, and late 
planted Irish potatoes}. 

This scheme offers 9 crops in 5 years; that is, 


3 crops of grain, 1 of clover hay, and 4 crops of 
'green and 1 of dry manure. ‘The fast one, the 
haps be relieved of its greatest defect, by sowing | 


peas in the fifih year, may be made @ forage in- 


stead ofa manure crop, if desired. Karly planted 


roots and vines, to any extent desired, might be 


interpose a broad-leaved leguminous manure crop | substituted for part of the corn crop; and late 
between the two grain erops, and yet without sepa- | planted roots for part of the secondary pea crop in 


| the fifth year. 


| 


| 
} 
| 





if the frequent recurrence of green manure ¢rops 


(though still comprised in four years,) would be | be objected to, it is easy to omit or substitute them, 
the following, provided green crops are certainly | without aflecting the general plan of the rotation, 


Thus, if a part of the field be too poor to bear a 


_good and profitable crop of broad-cast peas or 
2. secondary crop, peas sown broad- | buckwheat, for green manure, in the first year, 


then that crop, and even the rye and the peas of 


Qnd “ 3. wheat (or partly oats)—clover | the next year, might be omitted, and the land suf- 


fered to cover itself with the cheaper manure of 
annual weeds instead, which would be ploughed 
under in autumn for wheat. The crop.of mere 
weeds, thus interposed between the corn and wheat, 
would still be an improvement upon the usual 
course, of the one grain crop following the other 
immediately. In this case, more labor would be 
required to plough for sowing wheat, but the crop 
would be so much better as to much more than 
compensate the greater cost. So: the secondary 
pea-crop of the filth year, may be omitted on poor 
land, and its place will be cheaply if not more pro- 
fitably supplied by annual weeds. And if the 
land be too rich to need so many manure‘crops, 
this crop of peas may be harvested as a forage 
and seed crop. Also, on the richest parts of the 
fields, one or more of the green crops, of the first 
and second years, may be harvested dor forage, or 
partly grazed. ‘Thus, the details of the rotation 
may be so much altered for diflerent circumstances, 
that it may be made to suit the richest land, or the 
poorest, on which both corn and wheat can be pro- 
fitably raised. 

Another defect (at least according to the long 
established mode of thinking and cultivating in 
lower Virginia,) is that too little corn, or space of 


of the general plan or frame-work of the rotation. | the land cultivated, (one-fifth, ) is allowed for this 

The following scheme for a five-shift rotation, | now all-important, and on some farms, the almost 
has also the great merit of permitting many |sole crop. But this defect, (if it be one,) is greatly 
changes in minor points, and substitutions of its | lessened by the quantity of food for stock provided’ 


crops, without altering the main features and plan 


of the succession. Is most obvious delect is, that 
Vor. Vill—2 





| 


in roots and green crops, which will serve in place 
of much of the corn now used. Further, the corr? 


ree 
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crop should be as much favored as possible by the | 
dispensation of the prepared and collected manures 
of the farm—and yet not by their direct and full 
application to that crop. 

This branch of the subject will require some ex- 


If unrotted leaves be used largely, as top-dress- 


ing for wheat only, in winter, they will protect the 
wheat from cold, and the clover from sun, and 
give scarcely any aliment to the first, but more to 
the second, and perhaps still more to the next suc- 


planatory views, which I shall proceed now to offer. | ceeding crop. 


W hen Jarm-yard or other highly putrescent ma- 
nufes, ready to act as food for plants, are applied 
to any crop, their main operation is to increase the 





On eiiher plan of rotation, the manures should 


be so applied as to give, as far as may be, their 
first efleets to the green and root crops; of next 


stalk and leaf; or root, of the crop, much more in | choice, to the corn, and last of all, to the wheat. 


proportion than its seeds. [1 is therefore proper to 
let such rich manures give out their greatest sup- 
ply.of food to crops which are cultivated for their 
stalks and leaves, as clover, and green crops in 
general—or for their roots, as potatoes, turnips, 
&c. rather than for corn or wheat, of which the 
disproportioned increase of stalk and leaf is scarcely 
any benefit, and may be to the injury and loss of 
the grain. The great apparent increase in grain 
crops on spots made rank by heavy and recent 
manuring, is always deceptious. ‘The far greater 
part of the increase is in the stalks and leaves ; 
and the smaller early promise of grain is frequently 
cut off by the wheat being lodged, and the grain 
shrivelled ; and the place of corn ears being occu- 
pied, by the black fungus, which is the certain ef- 
fect of a too luxuriant growth. Therefore, as far 
as convenient, the vegetable and animal manure 
of a farm should be given to the green crops in 
preference to the grain crops; and when of ne- 





cessity laid on the latter, they should be so given 
as that their greater value is reserved for a suc- 
ceeding green crop. ‘Though the amount and 
value of farm-yard manure on clover (lor exam- 
ple,) are greatly increased by its being thus con- 
veried to clover-manure tor wheat, still its action 
is made more gentle, and it does not produce an 
undue proportion of straw in.the following wheat 
cro}. 

With this view, and also for economy of labor, 
and a beliel’ of greater etlect in general, my favor- 
ite practice of applying unrotted barn-yard ma- 
nures, as well as the better decomposed, has been 
as a top dressing on clover, in the early part of its 
year of best growth, (or year alter being sown.) 
There need be no fear of waste from evaporation, 
or exposure, if the manure is spread thinly and 
evenly, as last as carried out. The first rain car- 
ries all the soluble parts of the manure to the roots 
of the clover, and of course the enriching action is 
immediate. ‘The growth soon covers and shades 
the solid and unrotted parts, and thereby hastens 
their bcoming decomposed and soluble, and their 
consequent descent into the soil, and serving as 
food to the clover. If used for grazing for hogs, 
(atier beginning to blossom, ) or if mown, the pro. 
fit of the manuring is partly reaped in a few weeks, 
fall the growth be ploughed under, the next crop 
of wheat has the benefit of the larm-yard manure 
in its increased product of green manure, and in 
that state is received so gradually, as to do no harm 
by causing disproportioned luxuriance of stalk. 

If coarse manure be given to corn, whether 
ploughed under deeply or as top-dressing, the 
greater part of the value remains, undecomposed, 
for the wheat, and part even for the green crop 
following ; and corn, being a gross feeder, is less 
likely to be hurt by the coarse manure. 

The more of the land put in turnips the 5th 
year, so much the better for the succeeding crop of 





ON LIMING LAND. 


From the Lexington Gazette. 


Dear Sir :—Your letter has been received, as- 
king my ‘ experience in relation to the application 
of lime to land, forthe improvement of the soil;” 
and as far as that experience goes, you are wel- 
come to it. 

In my different tours through Pennsylvania and 
New York, upwards of five and twenty years 
since, my attention was forcibly attracted by the 
lime heaps, and the whitened appearance of the 
fields, where it had been spread ; and the result of 
my inquiries as to its effect on their crops, predis- 
posed me go strongly in its favor, that I determined 
to adopt the use of it the first favorable opportuni- 
ty. ‘This occurred in the year 1824 or 5, when [ 
first came in possession of a farm near the Natural 
Bridge, now in the occupancy of Thos. Wilson, 
esq. Alime kiln, containing by rough estimate 
1,000 busheis, was sold to the highest bidder some 
time in the spring, and as soon as I purchased, 
had it all hauled and deposited in one great pile, 
in the field in which | designed using it. This 
field, | had previously set in clover, but having 
preserved no memorandum, I am unable now to 
say whether this was spread the succeeding fall 
and turned in with the clover, or reserved for corn 
the following spring. This fact, however, made a 
strong impression on me, that where large mas- 
ses of the rock lime had rolled down 10 or 15 feet 
from the pile, and there slaked on the clover, that 
so far from being burnt up and destroyed, as I 
anticipated, this presented by far the most vigorous 
and luxuriant appearance. I recollected, too, 
this was one of the poorest fields on the farm when 
I took possession—was thickly set with running 
briers, and much disposed to freeze out and the 
soil to run together during the winter. The lim- 
ing corrected both evils; which, in addition to the 
highly beneficial effects of lime in the hands of my 
worthy neighbor, David Greenlee, induced me to 
continue its use, though, from necessity, more spa- 
ringly than | could wish. How far the ‘heavy 
crops subsequently made by that most excellent 
farmer, Mr. Wilson, has been the result of his cen- 
stant application of manure, and very judicious 


lime, [ am at a loss to determine. I am, however, 


manent good eflect of lime, and believing it essen- 
tial it should be followed by the use of putrescent 
manures. I doubt not, indeed, injury instead of 
benefit, may, in some instances be the result, 
unless the use of lime and putrescent manures (or 
vegetable matter in some form) go hand in hand. 

But, in reply to your first interrogatory—the 





eorn, which ought to have as much aid as possible, 


** Mode of preparing lime.” 


willing to ascribe them to both, knowing the per- 
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‘if they can procure lime within 10 miles of them, 
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The kilns for the burning of the limestone are | 
variously constructed—some are temporary, and 
some ol a more permanent character—such, for 
instance, as the kilns at Capt. EKdmondsou’s, for 
the burning of the hydraulic lime; and I believe 

our enterprising neighbor, Col. Barclay, also, 
hiss one constructed for his farm, which will bear 
ten or adozen burnings. But these are expensive 
and troublesome in their first erection, and proba- 
bly not so well adapted to most farmers, as the 
more temporary and cheaper kilns. ‘These, with 
the aid of our farming hands, can be built by a 
good mason in 5 or 6 days, ata cost of about $5, 
capable of burning from 500 to a thousand bush- 
els; which will require two hands, night and day, 
to supply fuel, for 5 or6 days, and during this 
time, will consume 20 to 30 cords of wood. ‘This, 
tome, and most of us living six miles from town, 
is only worth the cutting and hauling; and I have 
no hesitation in expressing the opinion, that most 
of us thus situated, can burn lime at a cost not ex- 
ceeding 5 or 6 cts. per bushel ; and in no way can 
we 80 profitably employ our labor in the winter 
season, as in cutting our timber (now rotting in 
great quantities through our wood-lands)—quar- 
rying the rock, and burning it into lime. You 
ask for such incidental remarks as may suggest 
themselves—and I wil! here observe, that through 
Maryland and Pennsylvania—in the latter par- 
ticularly—where farmers are much closer calcula- 
tors of the cost than we are, they deem themselves 
richly remunerated for their trouble and expense, 


at 25 cts. per bushel. This fact speaks volumes in 
its favor, and needs no comment. 

It will not here be inappropriate to say, there are 
several varieties of limestone, and the science of 
chemistry, in its course of rapid improvement, has 
taught us that all and every variety is valuable. 
Formerly it was thought that such as contained 
magnesia were “* poisonous and destructive to the 
soil.’ But our modern lights have taught us 
that they are merely more caustic, and must he 
used more sparingly—or a longer time allowed for 
them to absorb the carbonic acid of the atmos- 
phere, and thus become carbonated, or their caus- 
ticity neutralized. There are, however, !arge quan- 
tities of the pure blue limestone throughout our 
valley, containing little or no magnesia, and those 
fearing its effects may use the other without fear 
—the magnesian limestone being generally of a 
yellow or brown tinge; though Professor Rogers, in 
his Geological Report, speaks of alimestone ‘ of 
a dull greyish blue color, and coarse texture,” 
which, on analysis, was shown to contain upwards 
of 33 per cent. of the carb. of magnesia ; and, up- 
on;the same authority, it appears, the hydraulic 
limestone of this country contains upwards of 16 
per cent. 

2nd. ‘Mode of applying lime—quantity per 
acre, quality of soil.” 

* Since residing on Buffalo, I have been compelled 
to use lime more sparingly and more by way of 
experiment—but my method has been, first to 


break up the ground, then to lay it off in squares | 


of 16 or 20 feet, and deposite at each corner a peck 
or half a bushel, according to the quantity desired 
per acre, and alter this has thoroughly slaked, 
which it will do in 10 days or a fortnight, tospread 
it with shovels as evenly as possible, and then to 


ing and cross harrowing. In spreading, the sai- 
lor’s tact and judgment must be used in keeping 
well to windward, else the eyes will sufler much 
from the lime. ‘The ground is now well prepared 
for the corn crop; and if from 30 to 60 bushels 
are thus applied, nineteen times out of twenty, the 
labor and expense will be repaid with 50 per cent. 
interest. ‘The growth of the cornstalks will be 
more vigorous, the blades greener, and, what is 
more important, the ears larger and better matured. 
If applied in the same quantity to the wheat crop 
in the fall, this is less liable to be depredated on by 
insects, and will at harvest have a brighter straw, 
and will weigh heavier. Besides, it will come 
earlier to maturity, and is much less liable to inju- 
ry from rust. The only advantage I perceive 
from first using it with the corn crop js, its better 
incorporation with the soil the first season. 

The lands of Mr. Wilson, on which [ first com- 
menced the use of Jime, are of the mulatto cast, 
and somewhat disposed to be gravelly; but on 
Buffalo I have principally applied it to my stiflest 
clay, with the view to destroy its too great tenacity; 
but my partial trials on lands more sandy, induce 
me to believe it is here’it acts most promptly. 

1 am, however anticipating your third interrog- 
atory—the “eflect on crops since cultivated, and 
upon the permanent character of the soil.’ 

As before remarked, the crops are manifestly 
improved, both in quantity and quality, As to 
the permanency of its operation I have no fear. I 
am informed by Mr. Wilson that on those parts 
of his farm, where it was most liberally applied in 
1824 or 5, as stated before, its good eflecis are still 
very obvious; and doubtiess this would continue 
for half a century, under his judicious application 
of vegetable manures, as the soil is more prepared 
to receive them, to combine with, and to hold them 
fast, as it were, for I know of'no more appropriate 
expression. But the science of chemistry teaches 
us that lime alters the very constitution of the soil 
and that in sands, where barn-yard manure sinks 
or evaporates—it matters not which—where its 
good eflects are utterly lost in twelve months, this 
may be so remedied by lime as to makeit combine 
and “fix” the fertilizing properties of vegetable 
manure, for many years. We know too it acts 
mechanically as well as chemically, and this com- 
bined action will explain the paradox—that whilst 
it loosens a stiff soil it will give compactness and 
stiffness to a sandy one ; and it is the best remedy, 
next to horizontal ploughing, for lands disposed 
to wash. Its action also, is very different, applied 
in its caustic state, or after a long period of expo- 
sure to the atmosphere. They become indeed 
almost distinct substances, and this will in some 
degree account for the discrepancy in the experi- 
ments made with lime. As quick lime, it should 
never be applied directly to the soil, unless where 
there is obviously an excess of woody fibre, or 
where undecayed roots abound. But made into 
a compost by mixing aliernate layers of sod, or 
rich earth abounding in vegetable matter—or with 
leaves {rom the woods and unrotted straw, it will 
soon decompose them, and prepare a rich repast 
of food for our wheat or corn, if thus spread and 
incorporated with the soil where they grow. 
Should any of our farmers have ‘ killed” their 
land by the caustic lime, or by an over-dose of it 
in its mildest state, they have nothing to do but to 





incorporate it completely with the soil by harrow- 





plough in a good coat of stable manure, and [ will 
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insure them for the succeeding crop. But prudent 
physicians administer light doses ‘ti!! they become 
acquainted” with the constitution of tieir patients ; 
and until we become better acquainted with the 
constitution of our soil, f would advise my brother 
farmers, to give the lime in brvsen doses, and 
never to forget that lime alone cannot work mira- 
cles; but its use must be combined with the ma- 


nufefrom our stables and barn-yard, and that thus | 


combined, in many soils, it will double the product 
over that manured alone. 

I should have remarked, in connexion with your 
second inquiry, my belief that lime acts most 
promptly in all chestnut lands, and such Jands 
might soon be doubled in their value. ‘This is the 
common growth in the neighborhood of Springtield, 
and though limestone makes its appearance every 
where, I suspect the soil is very deficient in the 
calcareous principle—Indeed we find this to be the 
case in the immediate neighborhood of Lexington, 
inthe soi! taken from the surface of the rock, by 
Mr. Graham, and sent to Mr. Ruffin for analysis, 
which proved it to be totally deficient; and this 
he showed was the case, by analyzing the soil in 
different portions of our vailey. But in addition, 
Professor Rovers says—‘‘ in my former report, | 
attempted to remove the mistaken impression, that 
the land of limestone regions is already sufficiently 
imbued with calcareous matter, by appealing to the 
results ci analysis; and Ly would now repeat the 
observations then made, as having been confirmed 
by further examination.”* And this deficiency 
can be supplied both by lime and by that sub- 
stance so well known in this county as mari. 
Neither can farmers err in applying lime wher- 
ever the sorrel grows, or the plant called cinque- 
foil, (or silk-fee,) and the calcareous principle 


in ashes will produce a Jike good eflect. , ‘To such | 


as féel an interest in thie subject.of calcareous ma- 


nures-generally, and their good etfects, 1 would | 
refer to an essay on the subject, by the able editor | 


ofthe Farmers’ Register. 


But [ fear | am becoming tiresome, and if you | 


think so, administer this as { would lime—in bro- 
ken doses. In concluding however, | must re- 
mark that “ there cannot be any fact in practical 
agriculture more clearly proved, tan the beneficial 
action of lime upon the soil of limestone regions, 
such as our valley.” 
Réspectfully yours, &c., 


To C. C. Baldwin, Esq. 


> 


torr. R. Barron. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SWINE. 


From the American Farmer. 


To the New York Slate Agricultural Society. 
Until recently, very little attention has been 
paid to the breeds of our farm = stock; and pigs 
being considered an inferior species of domestic 
animals, have been the last to engage the atten- 
tion of the farmer; and even at.the present day 
in many districts of our country, the old unprofit- 
able kinds of this animal continue to prevail. 





* Should any still doubt this deficiency of calcareous 
principle in our soil, let him take a fair specimen to 
the very intelligent and obliging Professor of Chemistry 
in Washington College, and his doubts will soon be 
removed. 
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Indeed, systematic breeding, with a view to im- 
| prove the form and value of the animal, may be 
said to have hardly commenced among us, the im- 
provements which are perceptible, being rather 
the fruits of Kuropean than American skill. 

A common error in this country, has been to re- 
vard more the size ofthe animal, than its symmetry 
or good points ; to estimate a breed according to the 
great weight which it could be made to attain— 
rather than the profit with which it would be fatted 
to the hands of the butchers—the most material 
point to farmer. But experience is teaching us 
a new lesson on this head. Butchers now judge 
of an animal, not according to ils gross weight, 
but according to the good points, or most valuable 
meat, which it carries. Breeders have learned to 
prefer those which, with a given quantity of food, 
will lay on the most meat; and the consumer 
has learned, too, that meat that shows the most 
solid fat, is neither the most healthy, the most 
savory, nor the most economical. It is the due 
admixture of fat and lean, or the prevalence of 
what is termed fat-lean—such as is seen in the 
Devonshire ox and the South Down sheep—that 
gives the greatest value to the butcher’s meat. 

It was lately remarked by an eminent breeder 
of England, Mr. Gray, at an agricultural diner, 
that he could feed on an acre of land, a greater 
number of pounds of mutton, in carcasses from 18 
to 20 Ibs. per quarter than in carcasses {rom 28 to 30 
Ibs. per quarter; and that a quarter of mutton from 
asheep of 18 to 20 Ibs. weight per qr. is worth 
more in propertion than from a sheep of 30 Ibs. 
per quarter; and that consequently, the advantage 
is on the side ef the smaller carcasses. And he 
assigned this, among other reasons, that in case of 
drought of searcity, a small animal can collect’ as 
much food as a larger one, and having a smaller 
carcass it derives more advantage {rom it ; that 
whilst the larger is losing in condition, the smaller 
one, if not improving, is remaining stationary ; 
and when the period arrives at which an abun- 
dance of foed can be obtained, it almost immedi- 
‘ately reassumes its position, and is fit to go to 
/marketsooner than the larger animal. 
| ‘These remarks are found to hold good in regard 
Ito swine, as well assheep. ‘The same quantum 
of food that will give 600 pounds to hogs of'a ver 
large breed, will fatten two bogs of 300 pounds 
each: and the meat of the latter, though not so 
lat, will be of the better quality. ‘This, and other 
considerations, have given to what is termed the 
| Berkshires, a decided superiority both in England 
and America, over most other breeds. 

_ ‘The history of the introduction of this breed 
‘among us, was stated in the report upon swine, 
made at the last meeting of this society. Since 
that time, the demand for this breed of pigs, from 
almost every state in the union, has greatly in- 
creased, and prices, in some cases, have almost 
exceeded credulity. "Two hundred and filiy, three 
ihundred, and even five hundred dollars a_ pair, 
‘have been paid for them. Nor have they been 
found deficient in weight, when they have had 
‘tmeto mature their growth. They have been 
‘fattened to weigh five, six, and seven hundred 
‘pounds; and one was brought to this market last 
week,from Fulton county eighteen months old,pur- 
chased of Judge Buel a little more than one year 
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pago, which weighed, when dressed, 633 Ibs. the 
icnreass of which sold in the market at about 856. 
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But it is not the great weight which this breed | they are too apt to follow it ups by breeding what 


of hogs are brought to, that gives them their great 
intrinsic value. ‘They are docile, quiet, come to 
early maturity, have, but little offal, give a large 
and excellent ham, one of the most valuable parts, 
sweet, sound and high flavored: pork, and is be- 


lieved, make as great, if not greater returns for the | 
/most as soon as they are born. 


food consumed, than any other breed amongst us. 


It is a matter of congratulation to the admirer | 


of this breed of hogs, that Mr. Lossing of this city 
has recently imported three animais of this breed 
carefully selected by Mr. Hawes, in England. 
This, it is hoped, will preventthe necessity of breed- 
ing in-and-in, and thus preserve to us the breed 
in its purity. 

In corroboration of the high opinion entertained 
of this breed of hogs, I will state, that Col. Wil- 


liams, aspirited and wealthy gentleman, residing | 


on Long-Island, desirous of procuring a superior 


breed of hogs, wrote to his friend and agent at) 


Liverpool, to procure for him. without regard to 
price, siz pigs of the best breed in £ngland, and 
to take time and satisly himself) before purchasing. 
Alter diligent inquiry, his friend finally settled on 
the Berkshire, as being considered, taking all 
things into view, the best and most approved breed, 
and purchased seven, four males and three females, 
being the entire litter, (the owner refusing to sel! 
a part,) and forwarding them to New- York, 
where they arrived in October last. One ol’ the 
male pigs will be forwarded to the chairman oi 
this committe in the spring, which will go still 
further to keep the breed from degenerating. 

There are other good breeds of hogs in some 
sections of the country, each of which have their 
advocates and admirers, such as the Bedlord or 
Woburn, Mackey, Leicesters, Mocho, China, By- 
field and Grass-breed, as they are termed, 

Much loss has been sustained by our farmers, 
in not keeping up the purity of blood, when pos- 
sessed: the importance of which has been too 
little regarded, and before they were aware of it, 
the good qualities were lost, either by breednig in- 
and-in, or by crossing with inferior animais. 

As regards the choice of hogs for breeding, it 
is recommended that the male should be small 
headed, deep and broad in the chest, the chine 
rather arched, the ribs and barrel well rounded, 
and the hams falling full down nearly to the hock. 
He should also be more compact in his form, and 
rather smaller than the females, for if she be 
coarse, her progeny will be improved in form and 
flesh by the cross, and the more roomy she is, the 
better chance will she aflord of producing a large 
and healthy litter. Respecting her make, no other 
observation need be made than to choose her ofa 
deep and capacious body with a good appearance, 
and belonging to as good a race as can be found, 

The boar should be well fed, and when young, 
used sparingly. ‘The sow should also be keptin 
good condition, so as to support her offspring, but 
should not be made too fat; for if in very high 
order she will probably bring but a weak and in- 
different litter of pigs. She should not be allowed 
to farrow in the winter, as the young are then ex- 
tremely tender, and of all animals the least able to 
endure cold, and thrive with great difficulty. The 
months of March and the first of April for the spring, 
and the mouths of August and September, for the fall 
litters, are therefore to be preferred for farrowing 


-* 


W hen the breeders possess a wood kind of stock, 
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is termed * jn-and-in” with the same family; a 
practice which is well known cannot be successful- 
ly persevered in, for they will become bad feeders, 
grow delicate, fall oif in size, and almost entirely 
give up breeding; and should they casually have 
a litter, the pigs will be small, weak, and die al- 


[t not uofrequently happens, that a young.sow 
\wiil devour her young; she should theretore, be 
‘carefully watched, and well fed, when about to 
farrow: which may be known by her carrying 
istraw in her mouth, about to form her bed. Itis 
|a good precaution to sponge the backs of the pigs 
| immediately alier they are born, with a strong in- 
‘fusion of aloes, inluke-warm water, as ifs bitter 
‘taste will prevent her from destroying them ; care 
'should also be taken before farrowing to separate 
iher from other hogs. She should have a dry and 
} 
} 


warm place, and be provided with a good supply 
of straw cut short, to prevent the pigs from getting 
| entangled, in which case she is apt to lay on a 
‘kill them. To protect the pigs, an open frame or 
strong rail on each side of her, elevated a few in- 
ches from the ground, under which the pigs may 
run, has been recommended. Eight or ten days 
after farrowing, the sow may be allowed to leave 
her stye for a short time every day, and when the 
| pigs acquire a little strength, they may accompany 
iher. <A grass field is the best place, for the her- 
bage improves the sow’s milk; the pigs grow fas- 
| ter as well as more healthy, and the stye is render- 
ed more sweet by their absence. If the brood be 
numerous, they should be lessened, in order to re- 
lieve the sow, to eight or at most to nine; though 
from ten to thirteen have been brought up in per- 
lect order, without any apparent injury to the mo- 
ther. In such cases, however, she should be a 
istrong and healthy-animal;.as well as supplied 
with an abundance of the most nutritious. food. 
During the whole period of her nursing, the offals 
of the kitchen, or dairy wash with ship stuffs, 
eround oats, barley, buckwheat or corn, mixed and 
given luke-warm, morning and evening, and with 
a little Indian meal or peas and barley ground and 
mixed, or something equally nutritious. 

The young pigs, while sucklers, should not be 
lelt wholly to the nourishment offered by the sow, 
but should be furnished, two or three times a day, 
with skim-milk, or buttermilk-whey or pot liquor, 
made lukewarm, and having a little meal, shorts 
and boiled rvots, mixed up with it; or if this be 
thought too troublesome, skim-milk, with a small 
quantity of meal may be lefi constantly for them, 
ina part of the styeto which fhe sow cannot 
have access. In six or seven weeks, they will 
generally weigh from thirty to thirty-five pounds 
and be strong enough to wean. Alter weaning, 
they should not only be kept dry and clean, but 
revularly fed. . 

The importance of the value of swine, with re- 
gard to the consuming of the refuse or coarse grain 
of the farm, and production of manure, is too well 
known to the farmer to require further notice. 

Pies thatcome in March, and are. intended to 
be killed in December, should be well fed with the 


weaning, and havea run in good clover where 
there is plenty of water, and as soon as peas will 
answer, a small quantity added to their feed daily 
and the quantity increased as they irerease in size; 








wash of the kitchen and dairy, from the time of 
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as feeding and fattening hogs exclusively on corn, 
at the present high prices, it is evident to every 
one, would be a losing and ruinous concern. It 
is therefore recommended, that as soon as the har- 
vesting of potatoes commences, the hogs should 
be confined and fed with boiled or steamed pota- 
toes, with a few pumpkins, beets or carrots; and 
eas, oats and buckwheat, ground together, should 
e well mixed, when hot, and fed lukewarm, reg- 
ularly three times per day. Great care should 
be taken not to cloy their appetites, by feeding 
more than they will eat at each time and as they 
advance, it is recommended to feed them a little at 
a time, several times in the day, To keep them 
easy and quiet, much depends on regularity, for 
they keep much better time than many are aware 
of. 
To harden and give solidity to their flesh, about 
two or three weeks previous to their slaughtering, 
they should be plentifully fed with corn and pure 
water, but it would be more economical to have 
the corn reduced to meal, and if convenient made 
into mush pudding, adding a little salt by way of 
relish. A small quantity of fine charcoal thrown 
into their pens occasionally, and a small quantity 
of sulphur, mixed with the food, will add much to 
their health. | 

It has been ascertained that one bushel of grain 
ground and cooked, will go nearly as far as two 
in its whole state. The above remarks will apply 
equally well to grown hogs. 

March pigs, wel! fattened, weighing from 200 
to 250 pounds, and killed in December, will com- 
mand in this market the highest price; but for 
consumptian on the farm, an older and larger hog 
is recommended, say from 300 to 400 pounds. 

Hogs treated as above, if of a good breed, will 
require from six to eight weeks to fatten them sul- 
ficiently for slaughtering. 

_ C. N. Bement Chairman. 







APPLICATION OF MANURES, AND THEIR EF- 
FECTS. SHEEP. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Orange, December 17th, 1839. 

My few contributions to the Register, have been 
upon the subject of manures, and my plan of’ en- 
deavoring to fertilize therewith a much worn farm. 
The making of manures and their application, I 
acknowledge to be my hobby; and one I delight 
toride. Therefore permit me to give you my pro- 
ceedings in this important branch of the farmer’s 
avocation during the present year. 

In January last, all the manure that was of the 
proper description was applied as a top-dressing to 
the wheat. About the middle of March, the farm- 
pen manure, which was composed of siraw, corn- 
stalks, weeds, leaves, and the droppings of the 
cattle, not being sufficiently decomposed to admit 
of turning in with the plough properly, was heap- 
ed; giving lime to the heap as the work progressed, 
which soon reduced it to the proper consistency, 
and adding greatly to the value of the manure; 
this was given tothe cornland. ‘The ashes col- 
lected, with plaster in the proportion of two parts 
ashes and one of plaster, was applied to our old 
meadows, at about four bushels to the acre; the 





meadow previously searified by a heavy harrow, | 


—— 


the teeth of which made sharp and curved at the 
points; this produced a heavy crop. At present 
the ground being sufficiently firm, from the few 
days of freezing weather, all the manure collected 
since the spring is now being applied to the wheat, 
except a sufficiency of the most thoroughly rotted, 
forthe garden. ‘This being preferred, as the germs 
of the seeds of weeds, &c., are destroyed by the 
heat necessary to reduce vegetable matter to muck, 
The result of my applications of leaves from the 
woods turned in, is very satisfactory. And the 
grand result of my hobby is, “ the gathering of 
two ears of corn, from land, which before I mounted 
my hobby, only produced one.” 

Though this branch of husbandry receives much 
attention, there are others affording me great plea- 
sure and equal profit, viz: in 1834 I purchased 30 
sheep at 10s. 6d.—is $52 50. By referring to my 
sheep account, I find sales of wool at 40 cents per 
pound, independent of mutton and lambs con- 
sumed, net proceeds to credit of sheep $262 70. 
Number of sheep counted to-day 40. The sheep 
when purchased were of no particular breed, and 
very indifferent; instead of selling my lambs at 
$2 to the butcher, [ select the best for breeders, 
thereby always having a young flock, and dispo- 
sing of the old when mutton at.@4, besides gain- 
ing the yearly fleece, which is nearly equal to the 
price of the lambs. My flock at present is half 
Bakewell, which I prefer, in consequence of their 
fattening qualities, length.of wool and heavy fleece. 

My sheep have not had a bushel of grain, and 
no fodder except when snow prevents their getting 
grass. ‘Their pasture is frequently changed ; salt 
twice a week, yeserving the best blue grass pas- 
ture, into which they are turned about the 12th of 
December; their shelter is a pine thicket. I never 
pen them, though their manure is a great tempta- 
tion to do so, yet I believe it injurious, and they 
would more probably be stolen. 

J. R. Sporswoop. 





REELING SILK. 





From the Journal of the American Silk Society. 


The ease with which the operation of reeling 
silk may be performed is not generally known ; in- 
deed, itis known to none but those who have 
tried their hand at it,and many even of them 
have got out of patience. before discovering it. 
We have heard many anecdotes illustrative of the 
facility with which persons who never either reeled 
orsaw itdone. Anaged gentleman related to usa 
few months since, the following: He hadcon- 
structed a Piedmontese reel from the drawing and 
description inthe Silk Journal, and placed it in a 
back room for the purpose of giving ita trial. He 
had carefully studied all the directions for the ope- 
ration, and prepared himself to carry them out lit- 
erally; after some difficulty he had caught the fibres 
of as many ¢ocoons as he wished to combine in a 
thread, had got the two threads passed through the 
eyes of the plate, and even passed them around 
each other twenty times, as directed, before passing 
them through the guides of the traversing bar on to 
the bars of the ree]. At last all thiswas ready. He 
looked at the cocoons, at the threads, wound 
around each other, and at the reel, with doubt and 
hesitation. * It will not do,” said he, “ surely those 
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threads wound around each other in that manner 
cannot pass freely—they must break with avery 
slight turn of the reel.”» Heat fast ventured to 
touch the crank gently—the thread passed freely, 
and he was encouraged to turn a little faster, when 
it passed off still more freely. ‘Thus encouraged, 
he turned the reel faster and faster, increasing by 
gentle degrees, till he put it upon full speed ; and 
the faster he turned, the more {freely the thread pas- 
sed, and the more easily the cocoons unwound. He 
was so delighted with his experiment, that he cal- 
led in his family to witness his success—for he had 
made the experiment in private, that he might not 











be exposed to the laughter of observers, in case of 


failure. He then proceeded, with the aid of one 
of his family, and reeled a skein of raw silk 
according to directions, and sent it toa neigh- 
boring city, where there was a person, a foreigner, 
who was considered a good judge of raw silk. 
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eration performed. But we deem the above suffi- 
cient. We could give our own experience, but this 
has been done an hundred times. When ye learnt 
to reel, we had not the lights of the present time to 
guide us. Nearly all the publications on the sub- 


_ject were in French and Italian, which we did not 


read. But we found in Rees’ Cyclopedia, a descrip- 
tion—a very imperfect one, of the Piedomtese reel. 
We employed a mechanic to make one with vari- 
ations of our own suggestion. With this reel we 
began, encountering all the difficulties without any 
guide by which we could avoid them ; and yet ia 
one week we were able to reel with the utmost fa- 
cility, and produced as good an article as we have 
since seen lrom any country. When the Congress 
Manual was published, we examined its directions 
for reeling—compiled, as is well known, from the 
best Kuropean authorities--and we were able to’ 
make many important corrections in our own prae- 


The silk was shown to him, and he pronounced it 
Italian raw silk of excellent quality, and insisted 
that the skein exhibited, was reeled in ltaly, and 
could not have been reeled in this country. Af- 
ter, however, he was assured that it had been pro- 
duced here, and he was requested to point out any 
fault it might exhibit, he discovered that the 
thread was occasionally loose. That is, there were 
spots occasionally, in which the fibres remained un- 
connected by the adhesion of the gum. No sooner 
was this fault pointed out than the cause flashed 
upon the old gentleman’s mind instantly. It was 
this. During the process the reel had been stopped 
occasionally for the purpose of replacing exhaus- 
ted cocoons, &c. and when it was recommenced, 
he had omitted to wet the fibres below their junc- 
tion at the crossing. ‘The fibres at the point had 
of course not been brought into perfect contact, and 
had become dry; therelore, when they passed up 
and through the crossing, they of course did not 
remain adherent, and hence the thread in the 
skein presented those sputs of loose or inadherent 
fibres—the perfection of raw silk requiring the 
several fibres to be closely united by their gum in- 
to acylindrical thread. [It wasa valuable lesson to 
the old gentleman, although the trifling imperfec- 
tion his silk presented in this respect, would scarcely 
have been noticed by the manufacturer ; for there 
is not one skein of’ the best Italian silk in a hundred 


tice—principally relating, however, to speed in reel- 
ing. Wetherelfore, have our own experience as 
well as that of others for authority for saying, that 
any person of ordinary capacity and application 
can learn to reel in one week’s iime, so as to pro- 
duce a perfect article. It will of course require prac- 
tice to enable them: to reel fast, so as to be able to 
reel as much silk in a day as an experienced reeler 
can ; butit does not require ag much even of this as 
it does for the performance of many kinds of every 
day work. Forexample. A young woman can 
learn to perform a full day’s work at reeling silk 
in half the time it would require to learn to doa 
lull day’s work at spinning cotton or flax. 

It is acommon remark by persons who are go- 
ing to raise silk, that they intend to sell their co~ 
coons; and one of the most common questions 
asked of us is~-“‘will there be a market for cocoons 
next season?’ Nearly every body contemplate 
selling their cocoons. Now this is wrong. The 
producer of cocoons should also reel them for 
many cogent reasons—first, that he may-obtain the 
profits of reeling, which he will find arénearly or 
quite equal to those of producing the cocoons. 
The highest price of a bushel of the best cocoons 
is $5. ‘This bushel of cocoons if properly reeled, 
| will produce a pound and a half of raw silk of best 
quality, worth $6 to $8 per pound. But suppose 


it only worth &5 a pound, there will be $2 50 for 
that is entirely free {rom that fault. reeling the bushel of cocoons. The reeling will 


This anecdote, which is literally true, ought to | {furnish excellent employment for the females of 
encourage others to reel silk. ‘he old gentle- | his family, slave or free; or if he have none, or 
man is nota mechanic, and yet made the reel | does not clodse to employ them thus, for some 
with his own hands. ‘This shows how simple the | neighboring female less fortunately situated than 
Piedmontese reel is, and how easily it may be made | himsell. Secondly, the reduction of the cost of 
by persons at a distance from places where they | transportation, Cocoons are very bulky, 25 to 30 
are kept for sale. | pounds filling a barrel. If they are to be trans- 

Another gentleman, who had obtained one of'| ported to any distance, the expense will be very 
the iron Piedmontese reels that are made in this, great. ‘They are also liable to accidents in trans- 
city, informs us that he is now using it, and that! portation, such as indentation, which ruins them 
he is surprised at the facility with which the reel- | for reeling; putrelaction from confinement in close 
ers, who never before saw a reel, nor the operation | barrels, boxes, &. While the expense of trans- 
of reeling, perform with it. porting the raw silk is comparatively nothing. A 

Another gentleman, in Pennsylvania, has made | barrel of cocoons will be reduced, in weight, to 
a reel himself; of wood, though he is a worker in| three and three-fourths of a pound; and in bulk 
metal, of aconstruction different from the Pied- | to the size of a half gallon measure, or even less ; 
montese, but which produces similar results ; with | so that the raw silk of a hundred and filty barrels 
which he is also reeling his cocoons, and has pro- | of cocoons may be packed in a single flour barrel. 
duced some beautiful silk. |'These are reasons which we should suppose 

We could go on and fill our Journal with simi- | would induce al! persons to reel their own cocoons. 
lar anecdotes and instances of success in reeling} But, say many persons indeed, the reeling of 
silk, by persons who had never before seen the op-'silk is too nice and difficult an operation fer our 
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blacks ‘to perform—we do not want the trouble of 


it. We have showed above that it is not so diffi- | 


cult to reel asis imagined. It is to be sure an art, 
and the perfection of its products requires nicety 
‘and some degree of skill ; 
acquired by ¢ any ordinary ¢ capacity. 
real difficulties ‘of reeling that prevent any oue 
from reeling; but the imaginary ones. Let any 
one determine that he will reel, and he shall reel, 
‘and that two ina time of apprenticeship that will 
astonish even himself. 


There are some rules to be observed in reeling | 


that we may as well lay down here while on the 
subject. ‘They are generally found in the books, 
but so mixed up with other matter that they es- 
cape attention. 

Ist. The cocoons of each particular crop should 
be kept by themselves. Several parcels should 
not be mixed together ; so that the age of all the 
cocoons of one parcel may be the same; for co- 
coons of different ages require water of different 
temperatures. 

2d. ‘The first thing in the morning, the reeler 
must select her cocoons, putting the best in one 
basket, second best in another, and the balance in 
a third. 

3d. She must have clear rain or river water, 
and it is best, if it be river water, that it be placed 
over night to settle its sandy particles. 

4th. She must acquire a knowledge of the tem- 
perature required by different cocoons, so that she 
will instantly know whether the water be too hot 
or too cold. There is no circumstance that causes | 
so much bad silk as a want of this knowledge, 
carelessness in applying it. 


but all of which is easily | 
It is not the | 


j 
| 

















hot, the silk comes off in .burs or ganglions, and | 


when this is discovered, thecocoons already i in the 
water are injured by the extraction of the eum, 
and the silk is thereby rendered uneven and knotty. 
1{ the water be too cool, the cocoons will rise up to 
the plategand the fibres be broken. ‘This ig not 


difficult to learn. 


5th. She should always know how long the | 
how old | 


they are; and in what manner they have bee n | 


cured, whether baked, steamed, or ¢ ured in the < Un, 


as all ‘these require water of different tempe ratures, 
Very old cocoons require water nearly boiling, 


while those just produced and not cured requiring | 


it little more than milk-warm. Baked cocouns of 
r, While 


whatever age require water nearly boiling 


| 
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fast as it bdbomes foul—-two or three iimes a ang 
when steadily at work, 

9th. While the reel is going she must keep her 
atiention steadily upon the cocoons in the basin, so 
that when one is exhausted or breaks she may 
have another ready to be added. 

10ih. The reel must be turned as rapidly as the 
cocoons will unwind, so that as little gum as pos- 
sible may be left in the water. 

llth. The person turning the reel must keep his 
eye upon the thread between the traversing bar 
and the bars of the reel, so that he may see and 
brush off any motes that may appear on it. 

12th. Bear in mind that care and skill in reeling 
will make the silk worth two or three dollars a 
pound more than that produced by a careless reeler 
—therelore, that the careful reeler gets one dollar 


a pound for her industry, and two dollars for care- 
fulness, G. B.S. 


SEARCIHT FOR CALCAREOUS MANURES. 


From the Maine Farmer. . 


The subject of calcareous manures, although 
somewhat understood and prized in former years, 
has become more systematically understood on 
account of the laws which govern its action be- 
ing more fully developed by the researches of 
Raffin, the editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
The pubiication of his work containing as it does a 
full code of the principles which should govern 
the application of lime, whether combined. with 
in the form of marl, or combined with 





If the water be Pov pee I materials, was an important event in the 


history of agriculture, and every farmer who 
makes the latest pretensions to skill in his prefess- 
ion, or has the least desire to be enlightened or to 
receive benefits {rom the experience of others, 
should read the work. 

‘The Kennebec County Agricultural Society pro- 
cured a number of them to be distributed in pre- 
miums, as they did not arrive quite in season they 
were not offered last spring but will be the ensuing 
year. In the mean time we would suggest to the 
trustees of the Society to procure more of them, 


‘and not only the trustees of this but every other 


| 


| 


| 


steamed cocoons require it of a temperature accor- | 


ding to their age, and generally a little higher than 
those cured in the sun. 

6th. Of whatever size the thread is to be, she 
must keep the number of cocoons regularly the 
same, or as near itas possible. If she is to produe e 
thread of eight to ten fibres, she must begin with 
ten cocoons to each thread, and keep that number 
as steadily running as possible. She will not be 
able to keep the exact number, but she will never 


acricultural society in the union. 


They cannot 
dispose of their funds in a better manner. 

A five dollar bill will procureten of them. And 
one of them bestowed in the form of premium, is 
worth more, and will do much more good and be 
of more lasting benefit, thau the whole five dollars 
given in cash. 

But to our subject. Chemical analysis proves 

hat lime, either as a corrector of acids in the soil, 
as an improver of the texture of’ the soil on which 
itis put, or as a pabulum or food of a great num- 


ber of plants, i is almost constantly active in the 


be obliged to allow them to vary more than two, | 


so thatthe thread will be ealled “eieht to ten 


hand a supply of this mineral. 


fibre.” This is regular enough for all practical | 
purposes. 
7th. Atier stopping the reel for any purpose, she 


must wet the thre ad thoroue! ily \V he re it crosses, 
and thence down to the basin, by sprinkling it 
with hot water from the basin, before she begins 
acvain. 

Sth. 


Sne must change the water 


in the basin as! 


process of vegetation; and an active and healthy 
vegetation is the farmer’s “sheet anchor’—the 
foundation of his posterity and wealth. How ne- 
cessary then it is that he enquire into this branch 
of his business, and look about him for a source 
Wherever there 
are limestone formations—or, in more common 
langnage, wherever there is lime rock, you will 
ofien find either a few inches immediately above 
the rock, or on one side, a dark colored layer of 


hearth resting immediately in contact with the roek 


aad varying in thickness. 


This is produced by a 
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disintegration of the rock, and is made of a mix- 
ture of carbonate of lime, and also geate of lime, 
or in other words lime united with the vegetating 
principle of the soil and other matters of different 
kinds. .Our observing old friend, Major Wood of 
this town, once brought us a quantity of this from 
St. Albans, in this state, which was rich in lime, 
and the other day he brought us a half a bushel 
by the way of specimen, which he collected not a 
stone’s threw from his own door. Much of this 
contains not less than fifteen per cent of carbonate 
of lime. Now here is a substance containing all 
the elements necessary to promote fertility in soils 
that are lacking in these matters. All that is wan- 
ting is a little exprience in the mode of applying, 
as itregards quantity, and sort of soil and crop. 
No doubt there are millions and millions of loads, 
sleeping undisturbed, in situations near where it is 
much needed. A little search will discover it, 
and alittle exertion will get it out, and a little ex- 
perience teach how to use it, and all these little 
items of knowledge will be of vast service to the 
farmer who puts them into active operation. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE PROFITS ARI- 
SING FROM THE CULTURE OF CORN AND 
THE CULTURE OF SILK ON POOR SOILS. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


In the Farmers’ Register (vol. vii. p. 599.) Dr. 
Perrine, after having avowed his belief in “‘ the fit- 
ness’ of the southern states for the culture of silk, 
uses the following language: ‘ but this belief is not 
founded on the false hypothesis, that this new 
branch of rural industry will yield greater profits 
than an equal amount of {labor and capital em- 
ployed in the culture of corn or of cotton. Yet 
this belie!’ is based on the undisputed facts that 
this new indusiry will occupy the poorest soils 
and the feeblest persons, which and who cannot 
be profitably devoted to the culture of any old sta- 
ple of agriculture.” 

Now, while I avow a determined ard firm oppo- 
sition to all humbug statements, if the hypothesis 
that the culture of silk will yield greater profits 
than the same amount of labor and cupital em- 
ployed in the culture of corn or cotton (when poor 
soils are brought under cultivation in both cases) 
can be proved to be false, for one, f shall aban- 
don the culture of silk, and advise others to do the 
same. But let us see how the matter stands, 
taking ‘undisputed facts” to form a basis for our 
estimates. I live in a region where corn is culti- 
vated to considerable extent on soils that yield 10 
to 12 bushels per acre, and none will pretend that 
this. culture, taking 11 bushels of corn per acre as 
the average of the crops, will pay a profit of more 


than $2 per acre; and if it does even that, it must | P 


be under a system of the most pinching economy. 
From this, it is obvious that the cultivators of such 
soils in corn, if hired labor were their dependence, 
could not live, and consequently they must emi- 
grate, or sell their poor lands, and turn speculators 


or traders, and thus destroy the proper balance of 


society, by adding to a class already too numerous. 
No. 1. 


3 men, 3 boys, and 3 women, may cul- 


tivate 100 acres of poor land, and 
Vou. VIII—2 


produce 1100 bushels of corn, from 
whieh 320 bushels must be deducted, 
for the support of 4 horses and 9 la- 
borers; 780 bushels the remnant left 





for market, at 70-cents per bushel - $646 00 
Deduct as follows: 
Hire of 3 men and clothing ae 
and animal food - - $210 00 
Hire of 3 women and cloth. ° | 
ing and animal food - 185 00 
Hire of 3 boys and clothing 
and animal food -~— - 136 00 
— $480 00 


Net profit Caner charge for black- 
smith’s bill,) - $66 00 


From the foregoing statement it appears that 66 
cents per acre, instead of $2, would be the profit 
realized from poor soils cultivated in corn, and that 
this is near the truth, may be inferred from the 
fact that such landa, in this region, rent lor 60 to 
80 cents the cultivated acre. 


No. 2. 


3 men, 3 boys, and 3 women, may culti- 
vate 30 acres of morus multicaulis, and 
with the assistance of $150 expended 
for help, rear 2,000,000 of silk worms, 
which will produce 400 pounds of reel- 


ed silk, worth - $2000 00 
And 200 pounds of floss and waste silk 100 00 
$2100 00 
Deduct as follows : 
[nterest on cocoonery - $75 00 
Hire of 9 laborers as in No. 1. 480 00 
Bread for 9 laborers - 100 00 
Corn lor two horses - 70 00 
9 months interest on 8160 6 75 
Transient labor 43) te 150 00 
———— 881i 75 
Net profit $1218 25 


This may be a ‘false hypothesis,” but if so, it 
resis mainly on the admitied facts of Dr. P., viz., 
1, that 200 pounds of leaves produce one pound 
of reeled silk; and 2. that one aere of poor soil, 
planted in morus mulucaulis will yield 3200 pounds 
of leaves, or 16 pounds of reeled silk. 

In the last statement f have made no charge for 
reeling the cocoons, because, f know that it may 
be done by the 3 women, with the assistance of 
the men and boys. There is no difficuliy about 
the art of reeling that may not be overcome by 
any woman eapable of learning to spin cotton or 
yarn, with a few days suitable instruction, and two 
or three months practice. But if $1 per Ib. be 
aid for reeling the silk, we ehall still have a net 
profit of $818 Irom 30 acres of pvor soil, or rather 
more than §27* per ucre. 

Layron Y. Arxains. 

Stafford county, Va., Jan. 1840. 


* Let it be remembered that I have made the pro- 
duct of 30 acres, 80 pounds of reeled silk, Jess than 
the estimate of Dr. P., which would add $820 to the 
net profit. 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORD KEPT AT THE CO- 
COONERY OF THE POTOMAC SILK AND AG- 
RICULTURAL COMPANY. 


Location six miles N. E. of Fredericksburg, and four miles west 
of the Potomac. _ Latitude 38°, or nearly. Degrees measured 
by Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
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14 
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20 
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57 
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75 
70 


52 
69 


81 
78 


64 
56 
66 
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80 
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62/73 
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62 
66 


75 
78 
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69/82 





61/82 
63,85 
63 82 


78 
86 
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69 
72 


76 
76 


71 
71 
83 


73 
71 


72 
73 
74 


76 


30 
80 
78 


71 
78 


71 
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63) 


Wind. 


Remarks. 





N. W. 
Variable. 
Do. 


N. W. 





N. E. 
N. W. 


S. E. 
Ss. W. 


Variable. 
Ss. W. 
Do. 





N. W. 
| Calm, 
71, Variable. 


| 


Calm 
Do. 
Ss. W. 


N. W. 





N. 
Variable. 
S. E. 


Ss. W. 
Variable. 


N. 





N. 


Clear, 

Do. 

Rain with thunder in the 
morning, clear in the 
evening. 

Clear in the morning, rain 
in the evening with 
high wind, thunder and 
vivid lightning. Silk- 
worms spinning ap- 

arently undisturbed. 

hunder storms do not 
kill silk-worms as some 
have imagined. 

Rain. 

Clear. 

Do. T'wo-crop silk-worms 
hatched on the 10th, 
accomplished 1st moult- 
ing. Mean temperature 
of this age, 76°. 

Clear. 

Occasional showers with 
thunder. 

Clear. 

Do. 

Do. Two-crop silk-worms 
hatched on the 10th, 
accomplished the 2nd 
moulting. Mean tem- 
perature of this age, 73° 

Clear. 

Do. 

Cloudy with occasional 
showers. 

Transient clouds. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy witk occasional 
showers. 

Clear. Two-crop  silk- 
worms hatched on the 
10th, accomplished the 
3rd moulting. Mean 
temperature of this age, 
70°. 

Clear. 

Do, 

Ditto. Two-crop silk- 
worms’ eggs of 1838, 
placed in the ice. house 
in Mareh, and exposed 
on 26th June, hatched 
to day. 

Cloudy with copious rains. 

Clear in the morning, in 
the evening cloudy with 
thunder and lightning. 

Clear. Two-crop worms 
hatched 10th June, ac- 
complished the 4th 
moulting, and entered 
on the 5th age. Mean 
temperature of this age, 
74°. 

(Clear. 
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sol | | 
= ~ 
elslals 
SE § S| Wind. | Remarks. 
QBS a 
6/56|79\69| N.  |Clear. 3 
7\60/82\78) S. W. |Recently deposited eggs 
of mammoth yellow 
silk-worms,hatched this 
; morning. 
8/62/83|71 Variable.|Clear in the morning, in 
the evening clondy with 
| thunder. 
9/66/87|82)} Calm. (Clear. 
10/68/90)85) Variable.'Clear in the morning, in 
| the evening cloudy with 
thunder. 
11/72|90/85| N. E. iClear. 
12|62/84|78| N. W. |Do. 
13/61|85|77| Calm. (Do. er ke 
14/69/75/73) S. W. Cloudy with rain. 
15/66/77|74 | Variable. Dense fog in the morning, 
_. rain with thunder in the 
| evening. 
16|59|78|76| Calm. ‘Clear. 
17/62/80/78; N. — Raln in the morning, clear 
| in the evening. 
18|61|86/78| S. E. Clear. 
19/69|88/82; do. ‘Do. 
20|75/88/82| S. W. |Cloudy all day, and rain 
| in the evening. 
21/75|88|81| do. ‘Clear in the morning, rain, 
| with thunder in the e- 
_ vening. 
'22/74|92/86| do. ‘Do. do. 
'23/71|87/80| N. E. Clear. 
'24/70/89/83| Variable. Clear in the morning; in 
the evening rain, with 
_ thunder. 
25|74|88|75, do. (Do. do. 
26/70/84\82| do. (Clear. Two-crop silk- 
worms hatched on the 
Ist July, commenced 
spinning. 
27/70/8480| N. E. ‘Clear. 
28/70/82) 74| Variable. Cloudy with thunder and 
| occasional showers. 
29|70|82)75| S. E. Do. do. 
30/73|86|80| Calm. Clear. 
31/73/91|77| Variable. Clear in the morning, 
| thunder storm in the 
| evening. 
1 |68|82|/77| N. W. (Clear. 
2 |68)/74|70) N. E. Cloudy with copious rain. 
3 |65|75,73] N. Cloudy. 
4 |66/76|76| S. E. Transient clouds. Silk- 
| worms of five varieties 
' spinning in handsome 
style. 
5 |62/84/78 | 
6 |66/84/78} do. (Cloudy.. Eggs of two- 
crop silk, laid 28th July, 
hatched. 
7 |66/84/78) Variable. Cloudy. 
8 |73/86\78|} do. Thunder with rain in the 
evening. 
9 |72/85\78| N. ‘Clear. 
10/57/82)78 do. Do. 
11/66|82'78| S. W. |Do. 
12/68|82)78 Clear in the morning, 
thunder storm in the 
| evening. 
13/66|82\76; N. (Clear. 
14/62/80:75| = do. Do. 
15/61|76\72| do. {Transient clouds with 
| thunder. 
16162/60|60} N. W. Rain all day. 
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with a theory found in the Chinese treatise, which 

, = 13 is becoming quite popular in this country, viz: 

Eas § =| Wind, t Remarks. ‘that the longer the worms remain in the cater- 

1839 a s SIA pillar state, the less will be their production of 
pp] reucera ry silk.” In the treatise alluded to at pagé 116, we 

Aug. |17\61)75)72| N. W. |Transient clouds with oc- | find the following language: ‘“bood must be given 
casional showers. to the silk-worms without fail during the day and 

Y he 62/75/72 Vv o Do. do. night. If the repasts are multiplied, it will neces- 

* ioe ie a ne oq sarily result that they will soon artive at maturi- 
as a a beled de. Clon dy ith Shand er and | ty but if their meals are rare, and not numerous, 


frequent showers. 
Transient clouds with 


22166/77,.74| do. 
thunder and occasional 

















showers. 

«© 23/70|77,73| do. |Do. do. 

«© /24/64/82.80| Calm. |Clear. 

«« (25/70/8682) S. W. |Do. 

-« 26) 72)88)82/ Variable.|Do. 

«« 27\72/88'80| do.- (Clear in the morning, in 
| the evening rain with 
thunder, 

« (28'72/76/70| do. ([Clear. 

«© |29/53/62'61) N. E. |Cloudy. 

«« |80/58|62 60} do. Do. 

‘6 ee 52 73\70 N. W. Clear. 

Sept. | 1/53)73,69) N- |Do. 

© | 2)56)75)72| Calin. |Do. 

«| 3/56|73;70} S. E. |Cuoudy. 

« | 4/60/6762) N. E. (Do, 

« | 5/64/75)72| S. E. |Do. 

s | 6'66/78.74| do. | Transient clouds. 

«« | 7/76/3884) 8." |Do. 


8\78/78'78| do.’ 


| Do., with showers. 
9'78|84:82} do. 


Transient clouds. 


«| |10/72 76/74 N,  /|Clear. 

ss |11/60\74;70| do. Do. 

«« (12/53/63'64) do. /|Transient clouds. 

« (13/56/6664) do. /Clear. 

« 14/51/6864) N. E. |Clear, and white frost in 


| the vallies. 
«“ 15 56 72.70 Ss. |Clear. 
« |16,62|76|72| do. Do. 








«< 17/62 76\72 do. Do. 
4¢ |18)972/74,72 Variable. Transient. 





«19 64/7470) Calm. Clear. 
«< |20,68]78)74| do. |Do. 
« 21/68/78'76| do. —|Do. 
«* \22'68/78/76| S. W. |Do. 
“« |23/63]78)76| do. |Do. 
“© 24|68|75,.72;} N.  |Do. 
« |25168/78\76) 8. Do. 
« |26|64|78,76] N. W. |Do. 


“6 29 )62 76\74 N. Do. 
54/62 60 do. Do. 
«© |99!44\68'66| $S.  |White frost on the hills 
| and vallies. 
54|70\60| N. W. |Clear. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Silk-worms of several varieties, some of which 
are mentioned in the foregoing record, commenced 
hatching on the Ist of July, and continued hateh- 
ing in small parcels daily until the 10th. They 
were very healthy, and reached maturity about 
the 32nd day; the time which Dandolo assigns as 
the natural period. ‘The cocoons were firm and 
neatly formed, but were about 25 per cent. lighter 
than those produced by the same varieties in 
June, which were three days later in coming to 
maturity. The cause of this difference in the 
weight of cocoons, | do not pretend to know; it 
was certainly not caused by neglect of the late 
rearing, for they had the most attention and were 
fed as well, and cleaned with more regularity. It 
is evident however, that these facts dv not agree 


they will attain their growth slowly. When the 
silk-worms attain maturity in 265 days, one frame 
or hurdle will furnish 25 ounces of silk., If in 28 
days only 20 ounces can be obtained, and if the 
time be one month, or forty days, one hurdle will 
furnish but 10 ounces of silk. ‘Those persons who 
feed silk-worms ought to endeavor not to sleep. 
Laziness has serious inconveniences.” Now, 
while [ have no apology for negligence, and {ree- 
ly admit that indolent and careless personsare not 
likely to make as good cocoons as the industrious 
and careful, 1 am constraiued to say that this 
theory does not.agree with facts as they have been 
drawn from my experiments. I have conducted 
twelve rearings of silk-worms in four successive 
seasons, and of the cacoons of the two-crop worm 
formed between the 25th and: 30th day, from 700 
to 800 were required to weigh a pound; and of 
cocoons formed from the 30th to.35th day, 350 to 
400 weigh a pound. ‘The cocoons of other varie- 
ties also, were found 50 per cent. lighter than those 
formed after the 32nd day. 

feeding with wet leaves.—The prevailing opi- 
nion for centuries has been, that wet leaves are in- 
jurieus to silk-worms. The Chinese among va- 
rious things which silk-worms “ do not like,” men- 
lion wet leaves. From recent developements how- 
ever, itis highly probable, that experience will ere 
long show conclusively that this opinion, venera- 
ble tor its antiquity as ‘well.as the respectable wri- 


|ters who support it, is a bugbear of the imagina- 
| tion, and deserves to be classed with other hoary- 


headed traditions which have for centuries been 
propped up by authority. Some months ago, ex- 
periments tending to show that wet leaves do no 
harm, had become so numerous in Connecticut, 
that the editor of the ‘Silk Culturist’ says “the no- 
tion that wet leaves are injurious to the worms, is 
new generally exploded.” Besides these, three 
quite decisive experiments made in Virginia have 
been reported,* to which may be added three of 
my own, one made in 1838, and two in 1839, { 
cannot discover that feeding with wet leaves does 
any injury. It is certainly not the cause of the 
tripes, lor [ have for two seasons found more of 
that disease among worms fed exclusively on dry 
leaves. ‘The disease called the tripes, is nothing 
but suffocation caused by a neglect of cleanliness, 
or a confined atmosphere surcharged wiih carbon- 
ic acid gas. ‘The efficacy of chloride of lime, in pre- 
venting this disease, has long been known, and is 
doubtless owing to its absorption of varbonic acid, 
by which the atmosphere is kept near its natural 
state, or in that condition, most suitable for the. 
respiration of animals. In cocooneri-s, especially 
when large rearings of silk-worms are made, it is 
necessary to keep up a very free circulation to 
prevent the atmosphere decoming surcharged with 
this deleterious gas. 








— 








* By Mr. Archer, Mr. Carter and T. S. Pleasants. 
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The respiration of animals is another source of 
¢arbonic acid.—On confining an animal in a given 
portion of atmospheric air, over lime-water, this 
production of carbonic acid is evinced by a pre- 
cipitation. The same effect is also produced more 
remarkably in oxygen gas. The production of 
carbonic acid by respiration may be proved also by 
blowing the air from the lungs, with the aid of a 
quill, through lime-water, which will immediately 
grow milky. The carbonic acid, thus added to 
the air, unfits it for supporting life, not merely by 
diminishing the proportion of oxygen gas, but 
apparently by exerting a positively noxious eflect. 

ence a given quantity of air will support an an- 
imal much longer when the carbonic acid is re- 
moved ns fast as it is formed, than when suflered 
to remain in a state of mixture. It has been found 
that an atmosphere consisting of oxygen gas and 
carbonic acid, is fatal to animals, though it should 
contain a larger proportion of oxygen than the 
air we commonly breathe.”” ‘The natural consti- 
tution of the then atmosphere, and a climate suit- 
ed to its nature is the best for the silk-worms, and 
for all other auimals. (See Henry’s Klemenis of 
Chemistry article ‘Carbonic Acid,” and Farmers’ 
Register, vol. 6, p. 628.) 

I will close this communication by commenting 
on the following, and perhaps some other state- 
ments, in Dr. Perrine’s Jetier in the last No. of the 
Register: “ But sir, for the sake of the southern 
states themselves, | should prefer a much lower 
valuation of the leaves; and I hope that you 
yourself will soon demonatate that you can make 
$4 net profit per acre, per aunum, by eeliing on 
the trees their leaves at 124 cents per 100 Ibs; 7. e. 
3,200 pounds o! leaves from an acre of the poor- 
est soils.”” How an acre of land planted with 
mulberry and enclosed, and cultivated too, can 
furnish $4 net profit, or indeed any profit, | am 
unable to perceive ; and all who believe that this 
estimate comes near the truth, will of course aban- 
don the culture of silk. 4 venture to assert, that 
not one person can be found in Virginia, willing 
to expend $4 annually on an acre of land, for the 
prospect of having the same amount returned by 
a purchase of mulberry leaves. But let us see 
how this view of the subject looks, when contrast- 
ed with Dr. P’s. admission in a former letter, that 
200 pounds of leaves are sufficient 10 produce one 
pound of reeled silk. ‘he product of 3,200 pounds 
of Jeaves, or *‘ one acre of the poorest soi!,”’ would 
be 16 pounds of reeled silk. 





16 pounds of raw silk at 85 $80 00 

Deduct for rearing worms $16. reeling 
cocoons $16, aud cultivation $4 86 00 

Net product $44 00 


We recently sold a emall parcel of reeled silk in 
Philadelphia (the reeling not done in the best 
style,) at 85 per pound: and that the charges al- 
lowed fur common culture” and other labor are 
ample, will not be questioned by persons having 
practical knowledge of the business. The op- 
posers of the culture of silk need take no higher 
ground than that assumed by Dr. Perrine. De- 
monstrate that it is true, and this “ humbug” will 
die. I believe it is usual in some parts of’ Virgin- 
ia to rent land for one-third part of the gross pro- 
duct, (the tenant performing all the labor,) and if 
this plan were adopted with a mulberry plantation, 





nish the landlord 54 pounds of reeled silk, worth 
(the expense of recling being deducted,) $21 33. 
At that price, the leaves would not be high, 
making Dr. P.’s admission, that 200 pounds of 
lenves make a pound of silk, the basis of one cul- 
tivation. The owners of mulberry plantations 
would of course furnish a building for the accom- 
modation of the worme. 

In another part of Dr. Perrine’s letter, we have 
the following language: ‘ But take my estimate 
of 25 pounds of reeled silk per acre, and then 
5.000.000 pounds of reeled silk, wit! require but 
200,000 acres of the poorest soils, (and yet the 
poorest soils only, produce 16lbs. reeled silk per 
acre,) of the southern states, or about the half of 
one per cent. of the superficies of Virginia. How 
does this agree with the assumption of Judge 
Comstock, that 35,000,000 of morus multicaulis, 
will not suffice to supply the little state of Connec- 
ticut, when tested by the doctrine of G. B. Smith, 
that for a permanent plantation to make silk, there 
should be only 2420 trees upon an acre. But as 
the latter signed the estimate of the convention of 
51 pounds of reeled silk per acre, less than 25,000,- 
000 of morus multicaulis would suffice to plant 
100,000 acres, requisite to produce the 5,000,000 
pounds of raw silk,” 

W hen 2420 trees are planted to the acre, 100,- 
000 acres would required 242,000,000, or 200,000 
acres, 434,000,000 ; so that Dr. P.’s calculation is 
wrong in one view to the amount of 217,000,000 and 
in the other, 459,000,000 ; and Ihold (although 
not a speculator,) that five times the last named 
number of trees will be requisite to make the 
United States a silk growing country, on an ex- 
tensive scale. There is extensive delusion.* on 
this subject in the United States, and I regret that 
one claiming to be a friend to the culture of silk 
should be using his influence to increase it. Why 
should we believe that the production of silk in the 
United States cannot go beyond 5,000,000 pounds 
annually ? 

In 1800 the United States exported 16,000,000 
pounds of cotton to Great Britain, and to France, 
$00,000 pounds ; in 1833 the export to Great Bri- 
tain had reached 237,000.000 pounds, and that to 
France, 1,713,000; besides this, in 1833, the 
United States exported domestic manufactories of 
cotton, as follows : 


Valued at. 





To the East Indies - - $36,000 
‘+ China - - - - 213,000 
‘ Mexico - - - 900,000 
* the Central Republic, Columbia, 

Brazil, Buenos Ayres and Chili 1,383,567 
$2,532,567 


And yet, as late as 1820 it was asserted confi- 
dently by many, that Americans could not compete 
with foreigners in the manufacture of cotton; that 
cotton manulactories in the United States might 
maintain a sickly existence for a few years, but 
that they would ultimately fail, and involve their 
projectors in pecuniary ruin. Such will, be the 
progress of the culture and manufacture of silk in 
the United States. It will meet with opposition 


and ridicule for several years to come, and when 





* Many are making their calculations to feed one or 
two millions of worms in 1840, who have not trees 





the leaves (3,200 pounds) would commmonly fur- 








enough to sustain more than 200,000. 
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it shall be going on successfully in different sec- 
tions of the union, we shall still hear the predic- 
tion of failure. ‘* You may hold out for a short 
period, but it will be demonstrated in the end that 
you cannot compete successtully with other na- 
tions,” and Jong afier this, when all doubt as to our 
ability to produce and manulacture silk profitably 
shall be removed, it will be said, ‘soon the mar- 
kets of the world will be overstocked, and the 
price so low, that the business will .be unprofi- 
table.” Layton Y. Arkins. 
Stafford county, Va., Nov. 1839. 


FOOD FOR HOGS. JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES 
AND GROUND PEAS. 


From the Mississippi Farmer. 


In the last Farmer, over the signature of ‘An 
Inquirer,’ the attention of the public is directed to. 
some of.the articles. which may be raised as food 
for hogs. This is one of the most important 
items in farming; and I would gladly see the ex- 
perience of our old planters on the subject, given 
tothe public. ‘l'o be able to raise our stocks of 
hogs in good order, without feeding on an article 
costing’so much labor as corn, is certainly a great 
desideratum—yet one which.| am persuaded could 
be measureably attained, were the proper atten- 





tion and pains given to the subject. 


communications, that I propose to give to the rea- 
ders of the Farmer the remarks which follow. 
One of the cheapest articles which can be raised 


as food for hogs, a little experience has proven to | 


meto be the common ground artichoke. This 
sweet and nutritious root is so thrifiy in our cli- 


mate that it may be produced abundantly with no | 


other trouble than that of planting it. Indeed so 
thrifiy and hardy is it known to be, that have 
heard several farmers insist that it yielded better 
without, than with cultivation. It may be propa- 
gated either by the seed or the root, though by 
the root most speedily and salely ; on eax mination 
of one of the roots, it will be found covered with 
germs, or ‘eyes,’ and from each, if 7 lanted sepa- 
rately, there will spring astalk. I ence one of 
the roots may be cut into a great nuniber of small 
pieces for planting ; and from the rind pared off by 
the cook when the vegetable is used fur the table, 
(where it is very fine) the plant will spring as well 
as fromthe whole root. ‘The manner of produ- 
cing the artichoke which I would recommend— 
although a very slovenly one—is, that the farmer 
would plant with itin the spring the corners of 
his fences and the waste spots through his fields. 
By this means, with no further pains whatever, 
except (of course) to keep his fields closed, there 
will be pene by the fall, when he opens his 
farm to his stock, enough of these roots to keep 
his hogs in food through the winter. Nor would 
there bea necessity for replanting in the succeed- 
ing spring; forthough hogs are remarkably fond 
of the artichoke, and will root toa considerable 
depth for them, yet they seldom exterminate them 


It is merely | 


as hints, which I hope may elicict more satisfactory | the same advantages, as it is known that few 
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Another excellent plant for hogs, and one easily 
cultivated, is the pindar or ‘gouber pea. The 
yield of this pea is most astonishing, being at the 
rate of from six to eight hundred bushels to the 
acre, if properly cultivated. A venerable and ex- 
experienced planter of Madison county, Maj. Vick, 
as | have understood, has been fora number of 
years practising what cannot be an excellent ays- 
‘em in the cultivation of this plant. He plants it 
with his corn, between the hills, and afier the same 
cultivation, leaves it uutroubled to turn his hogs 
upon in the fall. The advantages which I con- 
ceive this pea to possess over any others, are these: 
it is more productive ; it does not rot on the ground 
(as the pea forms itself on a stem which runs 
under the ground ;) and what is of great moment 
to many of us who have thin lands, the rooting of 
the hogs for the pea turns under the grass and the 
vines which make a fine manure; besides which, 
this rooting is almost as good ae the fallowing so 
much esteemed in the best farming sections of the 
world, and leaves the ground mellow and loose and 
in a fine state for the succeeding crop. I! Maj. 
Vick will give to the public through the columns 
of the Farmer, the results of his experience, I 
have no doubt the attention of many of our citi- 
zens, would be beneficially directed to this plant. 

I have also heard the planting of siips of the 
yam potato in the same manner (with corn) spo- 
ken of; and it doubtless would produce many of 


growths are more manuring, on being turned in, 
than potato vines, 

But from all accounts, | have no doubt by far 
the most abundant and cheap food we could raise, 
not only for hogs but for almost every other kind 
of stock would be the carrots. It is said to suit 
best a light sandy soil, as do nearly all the esculent 
roots, and would therefore do well in our country. 
The yield has been known to be upwards of eight 
hundred bushels to the acre, and two hundred is 
as low as the most indifferent soil and cultivation 
are said to produce. In the 15th vol. of ‘The Li- 
brary of Entertaining and Useful Knowledge,’ 
published at Boston, there is a strong recommen- 
mendation of this vegetable, from which 1 make 
the following extract : 

‘‘Besides their use as human food, carrots are in 


some places grown largely for the. consumption of 
| stock, especially for horses. 


It is affirmed that 
cattle, which have once tasted them, prefer them so 
much to turnips as with difficulty to be made to re- 
turn to the latter. ‘The milk of cows fed on carrots 
never acquires any unpleasant flavor, while at the 
same time the quantity produced is increased. 
Calves thrive admirably, and bullocks are speedily 
fattened on this food. Carrots are equally beneficial 
as nourishment for sheep, and are devoured 








iwith avidity by swine. In the short space of’ 
ten days a lean hog was fattened by these roots, 
having consumed during that period 196 pounds. 
Its fat proved very fine, white and firm, and did 





not waste in the dressing. Horses receiving no 
other sustenance, perform their work as usual with- 
out any diminution of their sleekness.”’ 


from a spot on which they have once taken hold ; 
and the young plants ofien spring up.on the suc- 
ceeding spring after all their depredations, thicker 
than ever. The artichoke is so productive that 
nearly half'a bushel of roois may sometimes b» 
gathered from a single stalk. 


Asa demonstration of the vast productiveness 
and nutritive strength of the carrot, the following 
from the same article is also added : 

‘At Parlington in Yorkshire the stock of a farm. 
consisting of 20 work horses, four bullocks, and 
six milch cows, were fed, from the end of Septem- 
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ber to the beginning of May, on the carrots pro- 
duced from three acres of !and. The animals, du- 
ring the whole of this period, lived on these roots 
with the addition of only a very small quantity of 
jhay ; and thirty hogs were fattened on the refuse left 
-bv the cattle.” 

How immensely are we behind the scientific 
farmers of the older parts of the world in thrift 
and and economy ! and how dearly are we paying 
for our neglect of these things! Among us if a 
farmer were asked to support the above stock, if 
he pursued the usual course, he would put the 
three acres in corn alone, or with the addition of a 
few cornfield peas or pumpkins; and with good 
cropping and his utmost tiirift, the produce would 
scarcely subsist the horses alone one-third of the 
above time. 

It will be perceived that al! the articles of food 


for hogs above re(erred to, are fall and winter {ruite. | 
Unless they are gathered and preserved, we will | 
still be without a cheap food during the spring and | 
To supply this gap, | must confess I | 
‘truly deserves attention, whether the culture of 


summer. 
know of no good substitute to the rye, clover, and 
grasses of the North ; and to them we should turn 
our attention as speedily as possible. IT fear the | 
melons, cymlings, &c. siggested by ‘An Inqui- | 
rer,’ could not be produced sufficiently early to) 
take their place to any great advantage. J. J. 


ON PREPARING ICE AND FILLING AN ICE-| 
HOUSE, SO AS THE ICE MAY KEEP FOR TWO | 
OR THREE Y¥.UARS. | 

| 

. From the Gardeners’ Magazine. | 

Sir.—None of your correspondents having | 
Jaid before us the proper method of preserving ice, | 
so as to keep in an exposed situation through the | 
hot months of summer, for one, two or more years | 
as may be required, I now venture to do so. | 
Most gardeners who are in the habit of laying up | 
ice annually for summer use, complain of its mel- | 
ting away too rapidly. This, [ presume, is owing | 
to the method they practise to preserve it. To re- | 

-medy this evil, the method which 1 have practised | 

for a considerable number of’ years, with the most | 
gatilying success, is as follows : | 

In the month of December or January, when | 
the water-pools are [rozen to a sufficient thickness, | 

_gay one or two inches, proceed to break the ice in 

pieces, and draw it off the water with iron hooks, 
conveying it{o the ice-house in carts, as quick as 
possible. Before throwing it into the house, three | 
or four men should be employed to break it in 
small pieces, about the size of common road 
metal. Then carry it into the house, where two 
men should be again employed in pounding it 
almost to powder. Lay the bottom and the sides 
of the house with a layer of wheat straw three or 
four inches thick. After there are about two feet 
of ice thus pounded, take ten pounds of salt, and 
dissolve inten gallons of boiling water. When 
the salt is sufficiently dissolved, pour it on the ive 
through a common garden watering-pot; thus 
going on regularly every two feet watering, and 
laying the sides with straw, till the house is filled, 
finishing with a double quantity of salt water. 
After it has been in eight days and when it has 
subsided, fill up closely with small bundlesof straw, 
to exclude gil air as far as possible. 














An ice-house filled in this manner will be found 
when opened in summer, to be as firm as a rock, 
and to require at all times the force of a pick-axe 
to break it up. It will be found to keep three 
times longer than the common method of filing 
ice-houses, and is more suitable for being received 
from the ice-house for use, as it will keep three 
times longer when exposed tothe air. I was in- 
duced to try the above method, on account of our 
ice-house being placed in a very exposed situation. 
The sun shines from rising to setting on it, and it 
was found impossible, before adopting this plan, 
to keep ice above a year, and now it keeps three 
years, and the last of it is as good as the first. 





SUGAR VERSUS COTTON, 


as 
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From the Baton Rouge Gazeite. 


We are aware that it has been a question for 
some time past with oar planters, and one which 


sugar can be carried on in Louisiana with as mach 
profit and success as ihat of cotton. ‘The opinion 
has obtained pretty. generally throughout the 
stale judging from the remarks of planters and 
other sources, that the crops of sugar are attended 
with much less certainty, and the profits fall cun- 
siuerably short of those of cotton; and consequent- 
ly it is no unusual thing to see a large sugar plan- 
tation converted into cotton fields, and valuable 
sugar houses used for mere storage, or allowed to 
stand idle. 

The etlect of cases of this nature is of the most 
prejudicial kind to the cane-growing interests. 
Young planters are by this means deterred irom 
entering into this species of business from the fact 
of seeing others leaving it, without stopping for a 
moment to reason, or enquire upon the subject. 
Such we think, ere long will regret the step. 

The prospect of the cotton market at present is 
any thing but favorable, and it is ever, by far, 
more fluctuating and uncertain than that of sugar ; 
and we should not be surprised if the crops of 
many plantations this year should sell at a less 
rate than the actual cost of making them, and es- 
pecially where these plantations are purchased 
upon a credit, at ten per cent interest. ‘This sink- 
ing condition, then, of the market, should have 
the efiect of encouraging those already engaged in 
the cultivation of the cane, and lead others to ex- 
amine into the subject. 

We have been at some little pains to obtain in- 
formation on the comparative profits arising from 
the cultivation of these two great staples; and the 
results so far appear to be decidedly in favor of the 
sugar planter. 

An acre of ground which will produce four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds clean cotton, will produce 
twelve or thirteen hundred pounds of sugar, be- 
sides the usual portion of syrup and molasses. 
This we have been informed by planters whose 
fields lie side by side. And the amount of labor 
required for the latteris no greater than the for- 
mer, four and five acres being the average quantity 
for each hand to tend. What are the conclusions, 
then, to be drawn from these facts ?--They aie, 
that the ratioin pounds between the sugar and 
cotton, is nearly that of three to one, or that the 
same land willl yield three pounds of suyar to one 
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of cotton. Valuing the sugar at five cents and the 
cotton at ten, we have a balance in favor of sugar 
of one-third, not considering the molasses, which 
is generally sufficient to defray all the expenses 
of the cultivation. Such we believe would be 
nearly the state of the case if facts were obtained 
and examined. . 
Another circumstance in regard to this subject, 
deserves the attention of the planter: that, while 
the call for home consumption is continually in- 
creasing the ability on the part of the foreign 
planter to afford supplies, will probably continue 
to diminish. It has been remarked by a writer in 
the Boston Courrier, that the sugar business in the 
British West Indies cannot thrive under the new 
system of managing. And the rigorous measures 
about tole* enforced against the Alrican slave 
trade, will-probably enhance the price of slaves in 
the Spanish Islands, and diminish the amount of 
sugar annually made. The natural increase of 
slavesin Cuba‘fallsiar short of the demand, on 
account of the excessive hard labor to which they 
are subjected. The men being worked during 
eight months in the year, twenty hours out of the 
twenty four, and consequently are short-lived. 
Every thing then seem to be in the favor of the 
sugar planter, and bids him take courage. 
The subject, when viewed in the light of poli- 
tical economy, or in. that-of individual interest, 
carries with it a strong plea forthe attention and 


AT SS 


weakest points are apt to break over them, and 
thereby imbibe vicious habits, 

The descriptions of fences and the method of 
their construction, depend wholly upon the soil, 
the various kinds of materials at hand or most 
readily obtained. There are a variety of kinds of 
fences or enclosures used ; the log fence, the post 
and rail, the worm or zig-zag, and the stone— 
which, when the materials are on the ground, and 
the fence is properly built, is by all means the most 
durable, economical, and secure—the ditch, the 
paling, and the live hedge. But in whatever 
manner, and of whatever materials they may be 
constructed, they should be frequently surveyed 
with a critical eye, and all defects rectified without 
the least delay. 

The growing and alarming scarcity of timber in 
the United States, renders the enclosure of farms 
a very expensive item. It therefore is the inter- 
est of the farmer to preserve his fences, now in 
good condition, as long as possible in that state 
—and, in the construction of new ones to exercise 
economy, by having them erected, of whatever 
materiais, in a most substantial and durable man- 
ner. The saving ofa few dollars in the outlay, is 
only apparent, not real. We must not be under- 
stood as advocating extravagance in this or any 
other department of rural aflairs—but we do main- 
tain that whatis worth doing at all, is worth doing 











study of the planter. 


ere a part of the capitol and industry at pre- | 


sent embarked in the cotton trade transferred to 
the sugar line, the simple law of supply and ce- 
mand’ would be more equal in its influences, in 
both branches of trade of these great staples. 


ARTIFICIAL DIVISIONS OF THE FARM. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet, 


. . } 
Fences in rural economy comprehend in general, 


every sort of enclosure that is employed for shelter 
—or designed for the protection of the lands thus 
enclosed, from the intrusion of cattle. ‘They are 
of different kinds, depending on the various cir- 
cumstances of soil, situation, the kinds of materials 
at hand most suitable for the purpose, and the 
convenience with which they may be obtained. 
Where a country is entirely in tillage, itis o! less 
importance that farms be divided by artificial 
barriers ; but wherever live stock is kept, this is 
essential to the proper keeping of the animals, and 
to the profitable occupation of the grounds; and 
besides the purpose of retaining and separating 
animals of different kinds from one another.* 
Every person about to erect a fence should have 
special regard to three essential points—durability, 
economy, and neatness of appearance. 

‘¢ Poor fences are of incaleulable mischief to the 
farmer.” ‘They are frequently the means of dis- 
turbing that good neighborhood, which would, 
in'many places, otherwise exist without interrup- 
tion, if each farmer would attend to having his 
fences well and substantially made and kept con- 
stantly in good order and repair. Unless fences 
are made sufficiently high and strong, there can 
be no safety to the crops—the cattle, selecting the 





* Low’s Elements. 





well, and that, therefore, in the erection of fences, 
the best and most durable materials should be se- 
lected ; and the whole put together in a solid, sub- 
stantial, and workmanlike manner. 

Almost every individual has an idea that he ful- 
ly understands the process of making rail-fence, 
|which isa simple process, and yet, perhaps, not 
more than one in twenty has any established 
sysiem or fixed rules, by which their operations 
are to be controlled in this essential and important 
department of farm-labor. A writer in the Genesee 
| Farmer, says that no sight is to him more pleasing, 
‘than a well made rail-fence. His system of con- 
struction is briefly as follows : 2 

“To ascertain when a sufficient number of rails 
have been drawn for a given distance of fence. 








twelve feet long, place them in piles often each, in 
'a continuous line touching each other. 2.—Place, 
in range, stakes or poles at intervals to designate 
the line—prepare a pole ceven or eight feet long, 
well sharpened at one end ; (the end ought by all 
means to be pointed with iron.) At about eigh- 
teen inches from the pointed end, fasten a rod at 
right angles with the pole, and extending thence 
from three feet, two, four, or six inches, according 
as the fence is exposed to winds. Put down this 
pole in a range with the poles designating the 
line, and the end of the rod wil! show the place 
for the corner.—Place then, for a foundation, a 
good sized flat stone, and you are ready to com- 
mence operations. 3.—The bottom rail should 
be straight—place the largest end forward on the 
stone, and the other end crossing the preceding 
rail at the end of the rod of the ranging pols, so 
that the corners on each side be in exact line. 
4.—Let the five following rails be placed the 
smallest end forward, and notched, if necessar 
to make them lie steadily. 5.—Let the top rail be 
heavy and well notched, the largest end placed 
forward, which completes the work, leaving your 
‘fence level, and of equal height throughout.” 





1.—If the fence is to be seven rails high, and. 
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Various substitutes have been proposed for the 
common post and rail fence, the most prominent 
of which will be hereafter noticed. Notwithstan- 
ding the great scarcity of timber inthe Atlantic 
states, which is a matter of great solicitude, in 
view of obtaining in future a supply of timber suit- 
able for fencing alone—the system of post and rail 
fences—with proper management on the part of 
farmers may be easily and advantageously per- 
petuated. 

James Worth Esq., of Sharon, near Newton, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania—a gentleman who 
has devoted much of his time, talents, and fortune, 
in promoting the general interests of agriculture— 
afier a minute and careful examination of the 
claims of all the varieties of fences used and re- 
commended throughout the country, came to the 

-eonclusion that the post and rail, and the stone 
fence, (wherever the materials for its construction 
abound) was best adapted to the country and the 
interests of the farmer. Having determined in 
favor of the post with five rails, for general purpo- 
-ees, he says :-— 

‘| turn my attention to that particular kind, and 
will proceed to provide {or its future supply. Plant 
an acre of ground with chestnut and locust seeds, 
five-sixths of it with chestnut for rails, and one- 
sixth with locust for posts. Four trees will grow 
on a perch, making six hundred and forty on the 
acre. | suppose that forty of them will fail, leav- 
ing six hundred trees, each of which will produce 
in thirty years, and every twenty to twenty-five 
years afierwards, twenty rails or posts, which will 
‘yield at each cutting twelve thousand posts and 
rails, or two thousand pannels. Then say the 
-acre of land is worth eighty dollars, it will reduce 
the materials to four cents per pannel, which with 
making and putting up will not exceed twenty- 
five cents. In point of durability I am persuaded 
that it will be exceeded by none, except the stone, 
and it wiil have an advantage over that by being 
‘moveable when necessary.” 

Mr. Worth’s reasons for preferring the locust 
‘post and chestnut rails are thus stated. It occu- 
pies Jess ground than any other—the borders of the 
fields are easily kept clean—the great durability of 
the materials—the ease with which they may be 
be obtained by every farmer, as the trees flourish 
in a tolerably good soil in every part of our coun- 
try. One acre thus appropriated is sufficient for a 
farm: of five hudred acres—and consequently, a 
quarter of an acre will be abundant fora farm of 
one hundred acres. ‘To what better or more pro- 
fiiable purpose can so small a portion of the best 
land on the farm be appropriated? The only ob- 
jection is, that there is no immediate availability-— 
that from twenty-five to thirty years must elapse 
before the trees can be made into rails. This ob- 
jection is as unsatisfactory as it is unsound. 
Phere are thousands who, if they were now,to ap- 
propriate sufficient ground, according to the size 
of their farms. and plant it as proposed, may with 
the blessing of Providence, live to enjoy its advan- 
tages for years. What! not plant an orchard, or 
a grove of locust, or a cluster of maple, because we 
may not live to enjoy the benefits thereof! Such 
sentiments should never find an abiding place in 
the bosom of an American farmer; for every in- 
ielligent man knows full well, that every measure 
of this kind tends not merely to adorn and beautify 
his plantation, but also greatly to inerease its pros- 
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pective value. very farmer should see wifhout 
delay to having his grouuds suitably stocked with 
trees, 

It is estimated that a fence of locust posts and 
chestnut rails, with very little repair, will last for 
at least sixty years, so that the necessities of the 
farm would require only the third cutting of the 
timber—the two intermediate cuttings, yielding 
thirty thousand posts and rails are ready for a mar- 
ket, which would be readily found, and which at 
the low rate of five dollars a hundred, would give 
the owner of the farm an average gain of twenty 
dollars, for each and every year the acre of land 
was thus appropriated—in addition to furnishing 
all necessary fencing for the farm. This, dating 
from the commencement, is a handsome profit. 

Cedar post and rail fence.—James Garnett, 
esq., a name familiar to the reading farmer, says : 
“can affirm, from my own experience, that a 
cedar post and rail fence, without, any ditch, the 
materials for which grow »spontaneously over. a 
large portion of Virginia, and will grow by planting 
almost any where in the United States, will laet, 
without the slightest repair, from thirteen to four- 
teen years; and may be made to last six or eight 
years longer, by a few’ occasional-supplies of rails 
and posts. I also know {rom my own’experience, 
that either cedar, chestnut, or locust, the last of 
which is more durable than either, will in fourteen 
years grow sufficiently large to make the fence 
anew, if planted by the side of it one or two to 
each pannel.”—Mr. Garvriett’s Address before the 
Fredericksburg, Va., Agricultural Society. 

A great diversity of opinion has prevailed among 
many persons, as to the best time for cutting tim- 
ber, so as to insure its greatest durability. Some 
recommend the summer season, some the fall, 
others the winter when the sap, has generally de- 
scended ; while others again who have entered in- 
to a careful investigation of the subject, have come 
to the conclusion that the most suitable period for 
feiling timber, isin the spring while the sap flows 
freely. This will no doubt be considered as rank 
heresy by many of those who cannot regard with 
complacency, what they deem innovations on the 
old and favorite systems. But this opinion is 
gaining ground; from the simple circumstance 
that it is well sustained by incontrovertable facts. 

An old and observing friend, Capt. Cooper of 
the Navy, furnished for publication some time 
since in an agricultural work, a variety of facts, 
touching this important matter; from which it 
clearly appears, that spring, that is, while the sap 
is owing freely, is the best time for cutting tim- 
ber.* The late Joseph Cooper, Esq. warmly 
advocated this system. In the same paper, page 














* Farmers’ Cabinet, vol. iii. p. 29.—one fact-we give. 

«J. C. (Joseph Cooper, Esq.) informed me that a 
detachment of British troops crossed from Philadelphia 
on the Ist day of May, in 1777, and on the 2d com- 
menced cutting down his woods for the supply of. the 
army, andatthe same time to burn up his tencing, 
which they completely accomplished. ‘ But,’’ said he, 
** they taught me the proper time to cut timber to make 
it last. After they marched off,I found many trees 
that were not cut into cord wood: those I spht into 
rails, believing at the same time they would soon decay, 
from their being cut in the spring—butI have been 
agreeably disappointed—most of them are as sound 
now as when made into fence.” This he related five- 
and-twenty or thirty years after the peace of ’83. 
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4, is a communication recommending the month 
of August, within.one day of the time when the 
rdon is full, as the best period for cutting all kinds 
ol dak, Butit is urged, in order to guard it from 
decay, (@ immerse the wood, immediately afier it 
is cut aiid Split to the dimensions required, in lime 
and water, in which itis to remain a year, affording 
time for the particles of lime to penetrate the pores 
of the wood. ‘This lime water is to be frequenily 
agitated. ‘This process requires a vat, which may 
be sunk in the ground at a little expense. The 
water and lime should be of the consistence of 
white-wash. Ifthe durability of the timber is pro- 
moted by this process, it is evidently owing to the 
antiseptic quality of the lime-water, with which 
it is saturated, and nof to the mere circumstance 
of cutting the timber in the month of August. 

The editor of the Genesee Farmer, and a host 
of his correspondents, recommend cutting timber in 
the winter, as its durability depends upon its being 
cut when free from sap. Joshua Howard says, 
that from twenty years experience in the preser- 
vation of timber, the best time to cut it to insure 
durability, is when the tree is in ils grea'est vigor— 
which, in the latitude of his residence, Dearvorns- 
ville, N. Y., is about the middle of June. He 
cites a case 10 which a man was convinced against 
his will. A farmer in North Carolina wishing to 
fence a certain lot, went to work accordmg to the 
old theory, and cut his rail timber during the full 
of the moom in February. When he came in 
May to put up his fence he was deficient about 
forty pannels—he went into the woods, cut the 
requisite quantity, and put it up as the only alter- 
native. ‘len or twelve years afterward on exam- 
ining his fence, he was exceedingly surprised to 
find that the rails cut and split in May were infi- 
nitely more sound than those cut and prepared in 
February. There are thousands of similar cases. 

A great variety of plans have been proposed for 
the preservation of timber. ‘The late Samuel 
Preston, of Stockport, Pa., was satisfied from ex- 
perience, that posts set with the top part in the 
ground will last from three to four times as long as 
when they are set with the but-end down. Dan- 
iel Longstreth says, that penstocks and other tim- 
bers exposed to wet or dampness near the water 
wheel, are placed by many mill-wrights with the 
top end downwards, as they are found to be more 
durable than when placed ina different position. 
Charring posts has been strongly recommended 
and extensively practised, without, however, an- 
swering fully the expectation of its advocates, 
Wood tar has been recommended as a preserva- 
tive of timber. A correspondent of the Farmers’ 
( Va.) Register, cites several very interesting cases 
which go to prove that poste cut, and put in the 
ground green, will remain perfectly sound many 
years after well seasoned posts, in the same line 
of fence, in the same soil, and put is atthe same 
time, have entirely decayed. We need, however 
further experiments on all these points. 





SOAP MAKING. 


From the Genesee Farnier. 


Much difficulty is often experienced by those 
who manufacture their own soap; frequently in- 
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it totally fails from unknown causes, Often when 
every precaution has been apparently taken, com- 
plete failure has been the consequence; and the 
time is not long past, when some have even decla- 
red that they believed their soup was bewitched. 
But if the rationale on which the process is founded, 
is but understood, the whole becomes simple and 
easy, aud may be performed with an absolute cer- 
tainty of success. 

Common soli soap is composed of oil (or fat,) 
and potash. ‘The potash is obtained from common 
wood ashes, by causing water to run through it, 
which dissolves the potash contained in the ash- 
es, and leaves the residue behind. The manner 
by which the oil or grease is obtained is well known, 
These are made to unite and form soap by being 
boiled and well stirred together. 

One of the first requisites in soap making is that 
there should be a eufficient quantity of potash dis- 
solved in the water, or in other words, that the ley 
should be strong : this is readily ascertained by an 
egg ; if the egg floats the ley is sufficiently strong ; 
if it sinks, it is too weak, and must be increased in 
strength by evaporating a part of the water by 
boiling, or by passing it again through ashes. 

But it not unfrequently happens that the ley is 
found by trial to be too strong, and yet good soap 
cannot be produced. This is almost always owing 
to the potash of the ley not being caustic, or capa- 
ble of corroding the skin, which state is absolutely 
requisite to success. Potash in its purest state.is 
highly caustic; but when ashes have been for 
some time exposed to the air, they gradually ab- 
sorb from ita portion of the peculiar kind of air, 
existing in small propotion in it, known by the 
name of carbonic acid, which destroys the caustic 
properties of the potash, and renders it unfit for the | 
manulacture of soap. Now, as quick lime has & 
stronger attraction for carbonic acid than potash 
has, it is only necessary to place a quantity of 
lime, in the proportion of half a bushel of lime for 
a hogshead of good ashes, in the bottom of the 
leech belore filling it, and it will abstract the car- 
bonic acid from the potash of the ley, as it passes 
downward, leaving it in a comparatively pure and 
caustic state. In order to prevent failure, thereford 
this should always be done. In order to ascertain - 
if ley contains carbonic acid, pour a few drops of 
sulphuric or nitric acid into a wine glass of the ley, 
when, if it contains much, a violent effervescence 
(or boiling up of bubbles) will instantly take place, 
owing to the escape of the carbonic acid. The 
carbonic acid may be removed from the ley and 
render it fit for soap making, by boiling the ley 
with quick lime. 

If the ley be strong, if it be rendered caustics 
and if there be a sufficient quantity of’ tolerably 
clean fat, there can be little danger of success. 
‘The proportions should be about thirty pounds of 
fat to eight or ten gallons of ley. 

Hard soap consist of soda instead of potash, uni- 
ted with fat; and is commonly made by adding 
common salt (which consists of muriatic acid and 
soda, ) to well made solt soap while it is yet boiling. 
The soda of the salt unites with the fat, and forma 
hard soap, while the potash unites with the muri- 
atic acid of the salt and separates by falling to the 
bottom of the vessel. Different degrees of hard- 
ness in soap are obtained by using potash and 





deed the operation eucceeds well, but sometimes 
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soda, at the same time, in different proportions 
| Hence grease from salt meat has a tendency to in 
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crease the hardness of soap unless the salt be pre- 
viously removed by boiling in water. 

Soap of tallow is made in England, and largely 
in the United States, and is the best in common 
use ; when scented with oil of caraway seeds and 
cast into a mould, it is used for the toilette, and is 
called Windsor soap. Other toilette soaps are 
made with butter, hog’s lard, or with almond, nut 
or palm oil. Sometimes fish oil is used for coarse 
soaps, as well as linseed oil; and rosin is ofien 
added to give a yellow color and odor. ‘The fol- 
lowing proportions (by weight} have been given 
for a good yellow soap; tallow twenty-five, oil 
four and a half, rosin seven, barrilla, (soda) eigh- 
teen, settlings of waste ley, evaporated and calci- 
ned, ten, and palm oil one-half’ part. 

Soaps are colored blue by indigo, yellow by tu- 
meric, &c.; and marble or veined soaps are made 
thus :—to the soap just separated from the spent 
ley, new ley is added, and then copperas dissolved 
in water;red oxide of iron (or colcother,) mixed 
with water is stirred in it by manual dexterity, and 
is so mixed as to produce the peculiar appearance. 


MR. G. G. GLEASON’S EXPERIMENT OF SILK 
CULTURE. 


Froin the Journal of the American Silk Society. 
To the Executive Committee of the American Silk Society. 
Gentlemen—Feeling a deep interest for the 
welfare of my fellowcitizens, and believing it the 
duty of every individual to contribute his mite, 


however small, fer ameliorating the condition of 


the human race, and thus rendering them more 
comfortable and happy, whenever an opportunity 
presents itself; and further, wishing to’aid in set- 
uing the dispute, which is now extant throughout 
the country, whether the growth of silk in the 
United States will be beneficial to our country, as 
well as profitable to the grower. 

Believing that through the medium ofthe growth 
of silk, a new epoch in the prosperity of our coun- 
try has dawned upon us, by giving to us anew 
staple, which will supersede the immense impor- 
tation of a fabric, of foreign growth and manulac- 
ture ; thus saving twenty millions of specie annu- 
ally in the country, for the use and benefit of its 
inhabitants, giving labor to a great number of in- 
digent and destitute females, to the decrepit and 
young of the opposite sex; and having tested by 
my experiment the past season, the lucrative re- 
ward which every silk grower may expect, in 
exchange for his investment and labor, [ transmit 
to you the following facts, relating to silk growing 
as ascertained by me, as an encouragement to 
those who have already, and to those who shall, 
espouse this worthy cause. 

On the 25th of April last, I planted one-fourth 
of an acre of ground with morus multicaulis cut- 
tings, ftom layers of the previous season’s growih, 
in rows, the rows being nearly three feet apart 
and the cuttings one foot in the row, it requiring 
thirty-six hundred cuttings, which I designed to 
appropriate to an experiment, to test the profits 
which a silk grower might expect 9 realize from 
an acre, planted with morus multicaulis. 

The ground was laid off in a parallelogram form 
thirty-five by three hundred and eleven feet. The 
‘oil being of a sandy loam, of no more than ordina- 


ry quality ; the trees, on the eighteenth of June: 
had not attained more than the average height o! 
twenty inches, but at digging time the average of 
four feet, being thirty-seven hundred in number. 

1 then exposed about forty thousand eggs, 
which I had purchased in Hartford, to hatch ; but 
the eggs proving bad, there were but very few of 
them hatched, and they died immediately. 

On the 29th of June I again exposed about ten 
thousand eggs, which I had purchased of Mr. 
McLean, of which about eight thousand hatched, 
of which four thousand were mammoth white, two 
thousand sulphur, and two thousand two-crop ; 
they were perfectly healthy, the white having 
completed their labours in twenty-six days, the 
sulphur and two-crop, in twenty-nine days, pro- 
duced twenty-eight pounds of cocoons, or if flossed 
two and one-half bushels; it requiring eleven 
pounds, or twenty-eight hundred of the white and 
sulphur, and forty-four hundred of the two-crop, 
to the bushel. 

I selected twenty-five pounds of the best co- 
coons for eggs, which produced twenty ounces of 
pure eggs; by counting I found that one ounce 
contained thirty six-thousand eggs. 

The remaining three pounds of cocoons I reeled, 
they being of an inferior quality produced but four 
ounces of silk, it requiring at that rate, twelve 
pounds of cocoons for one pound of silk. 

The worms having required five hundred and 
seventy-one pounds of leaves, the waste and dry 
leaves being included, according to my best 
knowledge, it requiring atthe rate, twenty and 
one-hal!’ pounds of leaves, to produce one pound 
of cocoons, or two hundred and e.ghteen pounds 
of leaves to produce one pound of reeled silk; it 
requiring ten pounds ten ounces of cocoons to 
make one pound of silk, as I ascertained by reeling 
my next crop of cocoons. 

I exposed on the 5th of August eighty-five 
thousand eggs, of which, about seventy-five thou- 
sand hatched ; they were likewise perfectly heal- 
thy, and on the filth of Septembera few thousand 


‘commenced winaing; on the sixth several thousand 


having wound. ‘Fhe remainder were unfortu- 
nately destroyed, in the following manner: my 
leaves were kept ina cellar which was also used 
for other purposes, a quantity of salt fish were 
taken from a barrel and hung to the beam, which 
dripped on the leaves, and when the worms were 
fed for the last time in the evening, it being dark, 
nothing was detected, when next morning almost 
the whole crop was dead, the fish brine having 
evidently destroyed them, thus deranging in part 
my experiment. 

Being belore sceptical as it regarded the profits 
to be realized by growing silk, I found to my 
oo astonishment, that the trees from which I 

ad picked and weighed the leaves had produced 
near three-fourths of a pound of leaves per tree ; 
believing that if I had picked all the leaves from 
those trees, the aggregate would have been 
seven-eights of'a pound per tree. 

I reeled and manufactured the cocoons produced 
by my last crop of worms, into sewing silk. It 
having been examined by competent judges in the 


city of New York, is pronounced equal in lustre, 


and surpassing in strength, the very best of Italian; 
a part of which I present for premium in reference 
to best sewing silk. 
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thousand seven hundred and seventy-five pounds 
—it being three-fourths of a pound of leaves per 
tree—then the product of the acre would be eleven 
thousand and one hundred pounds of leaves. It 
requiring twenty and one-half pounds of leaves to 
produce one pound of cocoons, or two hundred 
and eighteen pounds of leaves for one pound of 
silk, the products of the acre then would be five 
hundred and forty-two pounds of cocoons, or fifiy- 
one pounds of reeled silk. 

Now the product of an acre, is fifty-one pounds 
of silk ; it requiring ten pounds ten ounces of co- 
coons for one pound of silk, equal to forty-nine 
bushels; eleven pounds of cocoons making one 
bushel, a product, which I believe every silk 
grower may expect the first season, if the trees are 
planted in a soil congenial to their growth, and the 
worms managed with economy. 

If the cocoons are sold at five dollars per bushel 
—which f{ believe is the present price of good co- 
coons—the product of the acre would be two hun- 
dred and forty-five dollars ; or if the cocoons are 
sold at four dollars and fifty cents per bushel— 
which is as low as I believe they will be for years 
to come—the product of an acre would amount to 
two hundred and twenty dollars and fifty cents. 

If the cocoons should be reeled, the product 
would be much greater. 

As it regards the expense of feeding, &c. I found 
that an inexperienced person would pick twelve 
pounds of leaves per hour, or one hundred and 
twenty pounds per day ; and that one person would 
feed two hundred and fifty pounds per day—then 
it would require ninety-three days labor to pick the 
leaves produced trom one acre, and forty-five days 
labor to feed the same. The whole expense of 
labor of picking and feeding the leaves would 
amount to one hundred and thirty-eight days la- 
bor—equal to twenty-three weeks--which would 
amount to sixty-nine dollars, allowing the girls em- 
ployed, three dollars per week. 

A one-story building fifteen by twenty-five feet 
which would cost, at most, one hundred and fifty 
dollars, would be sufficiently farge to feed the pro- 
ducts of one acre, by feeding successive crops— 
then the rent of cocoonery would be nine dollars, 
allowing six per cent. interest. 

Allowing cocoons. to be worth forty cents per 
pound, fifteen pounds being sufficient to produce 
eggs enough to feed the products of an acre, if 
but one-half of them should hatch and mature— 
thus making the cost of eggs to be six dollars. To 
which add ten dollars for rent of land, and ten dol- 
lars for cultivation of trees. 

The whole expense of picking and feeding, the 
leaves, rent of cocoonery, rent of land, cultivation 
of trees, and eggs, would amount to one hundred 
and four dollars; which, if subtracted from two 
hundred and forty-five dollars, would leave a net 
profit of one hundred and forty-one do!lars—or, if 
even subtracted from two hundred and twenty col- 
lars and filty cents, would leave a net profit of one 
hundred and sixteen dollars and fifiy cents per acre. 

Afier taking into consideration the great im- 
provements which will be made in this, as in all 
former enterprizes, both as it regards feeding the 
worms and manufacturing the fabric ; and, view- 
ing a country groaning under continual convulsions 
and panic in its financial affairs, occasioned by an 
excessive impogstation of a foreign fabric, and ma- 


beyond our exports, and our American silk being 
sought after with such eagerness by foreign ma- 
nufacturers, it commanding the highest prices, with 
a country possessing a soil and climate better 
adapted to the growth of silk, than almost any 
other country on the globe; it producing more 
silk from a pound of cocoons, than even France or 
Italy, of astronger fibre and a more transcendent 
lustre together with the enterprize of its inhabi- 
tants, and the immensity of its uncultivated lands ; 
and the growth of silk promising to remedy, in 
a great measure, the cause which threatens our 
citizens with ruin; and as long as the grower can 
realize at Jeast one hundred and sixteen dollars, 
net profit, per acre, with the prospect of increasing 
his net profit per acre, at least one-fourth each 
succeeding year for years to come. Fellow-citi- 
zens fear not to give it a hearty support, it is a 
good cause. 

Not until man is endowed with the power to 

command the waters of the mighty deep to stand 
fast, and become as a wall, that ships cannot 
plough her frightful main, thus saving our country 
from being deluged by foreign importations, till 
then, and not till then, may we say farewell to the 
growth of silk. 
After centemplating the weighty responsibility 
which would rest upon me, provided the growth of 
silk should prove a failure, by recommending it to 
the attention of the public, and the anathemas 
which would be hurled against me, being denoun- 
ced as a person engaged in a maniac speculation 
—a mere delusion—designed to humbug the un- 
thinking citizen by wrenching from him his hard 
earned treasure ; in view of these facts I solemnly 
declare, that the motives which now influence me 
to press this subject so ardently to the consideration 
of my fellow-citizens, are a love of country and a 
wish to promote the personal interest of every in- 
dividual living under its banner, together with my 
own. 

Did { not believe in the entire success of the 
growth of silk in these United States, I would ra- 
ther consign my trees to the flames than to beguile 
my fellow-citizens by recommending to them an 
enterprize which I believe would prove derogatory 
to their pecuniary interest. 

The validity of the growth of silk might be tes- 
ted to the conviction of every individual, either to 
its entire success or its total failure, let every indi- 
vidual conveniently situated, prove by his experi- 
ment the next season, the profit to be derived from 
growing silk, and when that experiment is made, 
let him publish the same to an anxious public, and 
then if it should be found that the growth of silk 
should not prove profitable to the grower, ani 
detrimental to the best interests of the country, 
then let those who are now averse to the growth 
of silk, hurl their denunciations against those who 
are engaged now in advocating its merits. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
G. C. GLeason. 

Morrisville, Middletown township, 2 

Monmouth Co. N. J. Nov. 18,1839. § 
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From the Lexigton Gazette. 


Mr. Baldwin:—In answer to your question on 
the subject of cultivating the mangel wurt- 
gel beets, [ would say, in the first place, that | 
plough my land as early in the spring as it can be 
done, eay from the first to the tenth of March ; it 
remains in this situation until the middle of April, 
or if the season is backward, until the twenty-filih, 
I then manure the land, putting on from filteen 
to twenty-five wagon !oads of manure to the acre. 
Afier spreading the manure carefully over the land, 
I again plough it very deep, say ten or eleven in- 
ches; the land is then well harrowed and rolled, 
with a heavy roller, so that the soil may be entirely 
pulverized. After this is done, [ lay it offin rows, 
with a very small mattock plough, twenty eight 
or thirty inches wide. The seed is then dropped 
in the drill about five inches a part, on the suppo- 
sition that only one half of the seed will vegetate. 
After they come up and are grown large enough 
to be transplanted, they are then thinned, so as to 
Jeave one every ten inches; and with the surplus 
plants [ supply any that are missing. When 
small, it is necessary that they should be kept very 
clean. The beet is very easily destroyed when 
small by weeds or grass of any kind. Whilesmall, 
they are cultivated witha hoe; afier they have 
grown larger, so that they can bear some mould, 
they are worked like corn withashovel plough. | 
usually raise them about the tenth of November. 
A good hand can pull up twenty tons ina day, and 
two hands can gather and bury them, as we do 
Irish potatoes. Having giving you all the infor- 
mation | can do on the subject of raising the beet, 
I will now answer your question as to its product, 
and also its value as winter food for stock. Ido 
honesily believe that twenty five tons may be 
raised on one acre, with a first-rate soil and a fa- 
vurable season. Last summer, I planted two 
rmall lots, say one fourth of an acrein each lot. 
From one of the lots, | had nine thousand seven 
hundred and twenty pounds ; many of the beers 
weighing fourteen pounds, and some more, ‘The 
latter part of the season was very dry, and cut my 
crop short at least one third. I believe, that ifthe 
season had been good, the quarter of an acre 
would have produced six tons. As far as my ex- 
perience goes in feeding the beet to stock, I con- 
sider one ton of the beet worth ten or twenty bush- 


_ 


ela of the corn, so that the product of one acre of 


good soil, in a favorable season, is worth two hun- 
dred and fifty bushels of corn. [ have generally 
fed the beet to my milch cows, and I have as much 
milk in December as in June, and of the finest 
quality, very rich and of a pleasant flavor. IT be- 
lieve one acre olf beets will feed ten beeves from 
the first of November to the first of March, and 
by adding a small quantity of corn meal, the beet 
will make as fine beef as any thing they can be 
fed with ; one quart of meal per day mixed with 
she beets would probably be enough. I found afew 
sugar beet among the mangel wurtzel. I am 
inclined to believe that equally as many sugar 
beets can be raised to the acre, and they contain 
more nourishment. {f also planted some of the 
ruta baga turnip. The season was so very dry, 
that they did very little good, but [ am inclined to 
believe that if the season suits them, they are as 
productive as the beet. They are, however, in 








SS | 


this climate, much more uncertain. I/ every farmer 
would plant five acres of beets, he could winter a 
common stock of sheep, say one hundred head, a 
larze stock of hogs, some ten or twenty milch 
cows, aud fatten twenty beeves. All kinds of 
stock are very fond of them. From my little ex- 
perience, | am convinced that one hand can raise 
more food for stock in the shape of beets, than four 
hands can raise in the usual way of farming, say 
by producing corn, rye, wheat, &c. 

I am yours respectiully, 


B. Wevcn,. 
P. S. The beets are fed to stock simply by chop- 
ing them up. To addcorn bran or some meal, 
helps very much. B. W, 


GOVERNMENTAL OBSTACLES TO THE PROPA- 
GATION OF TROPICAL PLANTS IN SOUTH 
FLORIDA. 


[In the following communication we again pre- 
sent to the notice of the public a subject of griev- 
ance, the existence of which is as strange as it is 
impolitic, and injurious to national and especially to 
southern agricuitural interests. We earnestly 
wish that, in so doing, we could command for it 
the consideration of the Secretaries of the Tréa- 
sury, Navy, and War Departments, and of the 
representatives in Congress of the southern states, 
Putting aside the high importance to southern ag- 
riculture of the object which Dr. Perrine has de- 
voted his life and all his energies to promote, we 
confess we should feel a deep interest in his suc- 
cess, even if having regarl solely to himself We 
have no acquaintance with Dr. Perrine, except so 
far as learned from his persevering labors for this, 
the great object of his life, and from subsequent 
correspondence in writing. But of this, we feel 
perfectly assured—that no man can be less actu- 
ated by selfish motives than he has been in this 
matter, er more-by a pure love of his country and 
of mankind. This belief alone would induce our 
best wishes for the removal of all obstructions to 
his success, even if the object itself were not, as 
we fully believe it to be, of great importance. 
The ultimate effects, if permitted to be produced, 
will not be merely the introducing into. Tropical 
Florida some valuable exotics from other tropical 
regions; but the still greater benefit of gradually 
naturalizing such plants to colder than their native 
localities, and thus, in time, introducing them far 
into the temperate zone. And when it is considered 
that the most important of our crops have been 
thus drawn from their former cole position in the tor- 
rid zone, and that there are still numerous plants, 
of great value, the growth of which has not been 
thus moved, there is every reason to believe that 
there remains an abundant harvest yet to be 
reaped. {t would be a very important national 





object, if some of the valuable plants of the tro- 
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pics could be introduced and established in the 
southern extremity of Florida, if to extend no far- 
ther northward. But itis not difficult to believe 
that many such may be gradually acclimated so as 
to be produced successfully through all the cotton 
country, and thus offer many subjects of cultiva- 
tion for profit to that great region which now has 
but one. All that is now asked of the govern- 
ment, is, that its action, or its neglect of the claims 
of policy and justice to other interests, shall not 
obstruct, as now, the attainment of Dr. Perrine’s 
great object, and render perfectly nugatory all that 
has been heretofore done with the view of aiding 
him in that respec.—Ep. Far. Ree.] 


To the Editor of the Farmers Register. 


I respectfully transmit for your serious consider- 
ation, a brief compend of some important facts, 
which should excite the remedial influence of the 
enlightened agriculturists of the southern states. 

While American Consul at Campeachy, the 


and navy circular of the 6th September, 1827, 
officially invoked my individual aid to introduce 
tropical plants into the United States; yet when 
collected by me, the same government, not only 
neglected to transport them in the proffered vessels 
of the navy—but also interposed insuperable ob- 
stacles to my direct introduction of them into the 
only suitable section of the union. After four 
years of fruitless exertions, [ therefore returned to 
the United States for the special object of’ over- 
coming these governmental obstacles to individu- 
al industry, by enlisting a combinatiun of agricul- 
tural influence, in the form of a chartered compa- 
ny; andat New York, on the 8th November, 
1831, these circumstances were communicated in 
a letter to the Hon. Secretary of the Treasury, 
The unexpected publication by the department of 
said letter, incidentally communicated my views 
io the governor of Florida, who on the 2nd Jan- 


uary 1832, transmitted to the legislative council of 


the territory a warm recommendation to grant a 
charter, “although Mr. Perrine has made no di- 
rect application,” and to bestow upon the compa- 
ny many privileges; and hence resulted the unan- 
imous passage of the first act to incorporate the 
Tropical Plant Company of Florida. The go- 


vernmental obstacles to the bare acquisition of 


the soil of South Florida, next induced me, on the 
6th February, 1832, to address a memorial to the 
congress of the United States for a conditional 
grant of a tract of land in that unsurveyed dis- 
trict, which resulted, on the 26th of April, in the 
report of a bill to encourage the introduction and 
— the cultivation of tropical plants in the 

nited States.” As however, that bill was never 
even called up for discussion during that very long 
session of congress, the organization of the com- 
pany could not be accomplished ; and 1 was hence 
compelled, in November 1832, to return to Cam- 
peachy to wait in painful patience for the con- 
gressional removal of’ the primary obstacle of o- 


vernmental impediment to individual acquisition of 


the steril soil. 


In the spring of 1833, { had the first and only 
gratification to know that several valuable plants 


9 


had finally entered the remote port of Key West, 

and had ultimately lived through their interrupted 

and protracted route from that village to Cape 

Florida. There they were entrusted to the care 

of John Dubose, the then keeper of the light 

house on Key Biscaino; but as, in December 1835, 

the population in that vicinity were murdered and 

expelled by the savage Seminoles, the progeny of 
said tropical plants were necessarily left to propa- 

gate themselves. 

In 1837, the probable prospect of a speedy ter- 

mination of the Seminole War induced me to 

leave Mexico, and proceed through New Orleans, 

Havana, and Key West, to this miniature islet of 
Indian Key; and as this island contained the only 
resident population nearest to the main Jand, and 
the only suitable person to propagate my many 
tropical seeds, I left them in the care of Charles 
Howe esq. on the 5th August 1837. I then pro- 
ceeded to Charleston, 8S. C., where the Agricul- 
tural Society of South Carolina manifested the 
same enlightened interest in behalf of my enter- 
prise which had previously been exhibited by the 
Agricultural Society of Louisiana. Fortified by 
the co-operation of the two principal states of the 
south and south-west, I proceeded thence to 
Washington, 1). C., to call up in congress, the bill 
reported the 26th April 1832; but the special 
session was exclusively devoted to the sub-treasu- 
ry question, and hence | was obliged to wait for 
its consideration by congress during the ensuing 
long session. The final result of my persevering 
labors, with the accumulated influence of public 
opinion, was manifested by the congressional law 
approved the 7th January 1838, entitled “an act 
to encourage the introduction and promote the 
cultivation of tropical plantsin the United States.”’ 
To the congressional documents which accompa- 
nied the reports of the committees on agriculture, 
[ refer for many important details; and I espe- 
cially invite the most serious attention of all en- 
lightened agriculturists of the southern states, to 
the first twentv pages of the senate report. 

By the conditional provisions of said congres- 
sional law, it will be perceived that it might be 
more appropriately entitled “an act to allow  pri- 
vate individuals to make a national experiment ut 
their own expense,” because, by the terms of the 
law, if the propagation of tropical plants in South 
Florida shall be a successtul enterprise, the go- 
vernment will be benefited a thousand-fold, and 
the nation will be benefited a million-fold ; but if 
the domestication of tropical plants should be an 
unsuccessful enterprise, myself and my associates 
will be the only sufferers, 

In other words, after nearly eleven years of go- 
vernmental obstructions to the execution of the 
governmental! instructions in its own circular of 
the 6th September 1827, on the 7th July 1838 the 
congress of the United States barely rendered one 
governmental obatacle to individual industry by a 
formal permission for the conditional acquisition 
of six miles square of land, in a desert district, 
which government iteelf has always declared 
too sickly and too steri] to warrant the trouble or 
expense of survey or sale. A desert distriet which 
is governmentally shown to be unconquerable, un- 
occupable, and even unaccessible, by a white army, 
and which is moreover governmentally denounced 
to be unimproveable, uncultivable, and even unin- 
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But, sir, you know that all my hopes of happi- 
ness for time and eternity are staked on the sincer- 
ity of my convictions that South Florida enjoys 
the most healthy climate and soil in the United 
States; and that all useful plants of the tropics 
may be profitably domesticated in ‘Tropical Flo- 
rida. 

It should however, be very evident to the whole 

eople of the United States, that neither isolated 
individuals nor distant companies, can ever use 
any eflective means to introduce and to propagate 
valuable plants in Tropical Florida so long as go- 
vernmental obstacles to individual industry in this 
desert district are not governmentally removed ; I 
therefore anticipated the indispensable necessity of 
endeavoring to enlist the agricultural influence of 
the southern states, by obtaining the new act of 
incorporation for the ‘Tropical Plant Company of 
Florida, approved February 8th, 1338. I had 
however, strong reasons to expect the indirect re- 
moval of one governmental obstacle to individual 
introduction of tropical plants, by the probable es- 
tablishment of one port of entry near the natural 
central rendevous of the wrecking vessels on this 
reef’; where a portof entry should have been long 
since established for the benefit of shipwrecked 
persons and property alone, which have hitherto 
been governmentally debarred {rom the free exer- 
cise of their natural and moral rights to seek the 
nearest and most convenient spot for safety. This 
reasonable expectation, of course, constituted an 
additional motive for the nearly central location 
of the preparatory nursery for tropical plants on 
Lower Matacumba the 8th January 1839; but 
the long repeated claims of justice and humanity 
were again defeated the last session of congress 
through the unjust and cruel powers of the single 
monopolizing port of entry for all South Florida ; 
first established and pertinaciously retained by ex- 
perienced speculators at the remote and inconve- 
nient island of Key West. ‘This great govern- 
mental obstacle to the individual introduction of 
tropical plants is greatly augmented by the great 
local obstacles, resuiting from the deplorable fact 
that the only and the whole population successful- 
lv created by that governmental monopoly, be- 
came necessarily a strongly anti-agricultural pop- 
‘ulation, both from their ouly occupation and their 
‘only location. According to Bowditch, Key 
West is 24° 29’ north latitude, and 81° 55’ west 
longitude, and Cape Sable is 25° 1' north latitude 
‘and 81° 9’ west longitude ; that is, this only port 
of entry is to the leeward 32 miles south and 46 
‘miles west of the most south-western extremity of 
the peninsula. With this exclusively wrecking 
‘population at that remote speculating location, it is 
very evident that the resident governmental offi- 
cers must necessarily have strong interests and 
great powers to perpetuate the governmental mo- 
nopoly of the whole business of the whole reef; 
‘that transient governmental officers of the navy 
and revenue service are mort likely to be most 
influenced by the words and feelings of the resi- 
dent governmental officers ; and that the conee- 
quent abuses of the powers of either class cannoi 


‘be prevented by the fear of public opinion, and | 
cannot be punished by the force of civil law, It| 


is hence very natural that the public officers, pri- 
vate proprietors, and all the dependent population 
of Key West, should constitute a formidable host 
of organized enewies to every mercantile im- 





provement of every other island nearer to the na- 
tural centre of the only business of the reef, to 
every agricultural industry in every portion of 
South Florida approximating to the same centre ; 
in short, to every person, place and enterprise 
which has any tendency to diminish their hitherto 
absolutely despotical monopoly of the whole busi- 
ness of all South Florida, by indicating the indis- 
pensable necessity of an additional port of entry. 
But the easternmost population at Indian Key is 
in 24° 48’ north latitude and 80° 55’ west longi- 
tude, or 19 miles north, and 60 miles east of Key 
West; while it is but 13 miles south and 14 miles 
east of Cape Sable, and the preparatory nursery 
for tropical plants is on Lower Matacumba, only 
one mile west of Indian Key. 

The most experienced men of the world will 
hence be least surprised at the natural effect, that 
since the 8th of January last, | have not been able 
to obtain for the preparatory nursery a single 
plant, from even Cuba, through the only port of 
Key West. The most intelligent agriculturists 
can best calculate the vast damages of a single 
year’s delay in the geometrical multiplication of 
the first desirable plants in even the wintry zone, 
and can hence best imagine the incalculable da- 
mages of the same delay in the progress of a pre- 
paratory nursery of valuable plants in Tropical 
Florida. 

But on the &th January 1840, one year of fruit- 
less exertions will have elapsed; and it is very 
evident that the preparatory nursery for tropical 
plants cannot ever be filled with the useful plants 
of even the Bahama Islands, until an additional 


port of entry shall admit the direct.importation of 


living plants at the only proper season of the sum- 
mer rains. 

But it is notorious that inthe congress of the 
United Sates there exists a powerful anti-south- 
ern influence against every measure adapted to 
promote the setttement and cultivation of the ter- 
ritory of Florida, and consequently against every 
means of removing any governmental obstacle to 
the introduction and propagation of tropical plants 
in Tropical Florida. 

As then, the only population in all South Flori- 
dais an exclusively anti-agricultural population ; 
and as there does exist in congress a strong anti- 
southern influence against all agricultural improve- 
ment of South Florida, it is evident that next ses- 
sion no measure will be adopted to remove an 
obstacle to agricultural industry in South Florida 
unless effected by the powerful counter influence 
of the enlighted agriculturists of all the southern 
and south-western states. The first essential 
measure then, is the effective excitation of con- 
gress to withdraw great governmental wrongs, by 
the immediate opening of ports of entry in South 


| Florida, at the most suitable sites to diminish most 
‘the governmental obstacles hitherto grievously 
‘interposed to the natural salvage of wrecked per- 
sons and properties along the reef, and simu!ta- 


neously to the natural settlement and cultivation 


‘of the main land of Tropical Florida. 


Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry PERRINE. 


| P. S.—Is it not deplorably true, that all my la- 


bors for ‘Tropical Flotida have merely been the 
isolated efforts of a single agriculturist in a desert 
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erality requires of'us to do them justice; but expand- 
ed views demand that we adopt the improvements 


~ led to this introduction by reading the communi- 
_ cation under the signature of Sam’i. D. Martin in 
_ alate number of your paper, as to the white color 
of the improved Short Horns. 
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district, feebly struggling against the ruinous ob- 
stacles to individual industry powerfully interposed 
by the national government of the United States, 
by all the red men on the savage main land, and 
by the only white men on this wrecking reef? Is 
not hence this great enterprise essentially depen- 
dent on the mighty influence of the united efforts, 
the associated exertions of all southern agricultu- 
risis? And is it not physically impossible for an 
isolated individual to overcome the combined ob- 
stacles powerfully interposed by the inimical go- 
vernment of the United States at Washington, 
by the murderous red men on the desert main 
land, and by the hostile white men on the wreck- 
ing reel’ of Tropical Florida; all pertinaciously 
sustained by the ruinous policy of the same inimi- 
cal government ? H. P. 





IMPORTING WORK HORSES FROM FRANCE. 


From the Franklin Farmer. 


Mr. Editor :—We have been too much in the 
abit of going to England for all our notions, and 
e have consequentlyin some instances adopted her 
rejudices at the expense of our interests. Lib- 


* 


ot’ other nations, when reason and propriety sus- 
tain usin giving them a preference. I have been 


An Englishman 
will derive it from a native wild breed. The ev- 
idence adduced by Mr. M. is not indeed conclu- 
sive, but it is very persuasive to my mind that the 
white color was imported by Sir Wm. St. Quintin 
from Holland. Cattle were imported, and of 
that color, toimprove the Teeswaters. The dray 
horse of England we have, was imported from 
thatcountry ; and the English race horse is also 
known to be descended from stock imported from 
Asiaand Africa. We all believe, who have paid 
any attention to the subject, that the English 
domestic horse may be improved by selections and 
raising for thousands of years, and one four mile 
racer could never be brought to the post, with any 
prospect of success. From the superior sizes and 
strength, and stride of the modern race horse, it is 
conceded, they can go over the course sooner than 
the original Arabian, Barb or Turk ; but they have 
evidently lost something of the temper, metal, 
symmetry, polish and attitudes of the original ; and 
notwithstanding their continual boast of their 
“high bred cattle’ the English are still occasion- 
ally infusing portions of the oriental blood into 
their stock. And, who among them doubts, that 
such a horse as the Darley Arabian, the Godol- 
phin Arabian, the Byerley or Hemsley Turk, or 
the Curwin Bay Barb, would be now a desirable 
cross. And whatever they may think or do, 
should not we who have set up for ourselves in 
government, politics and thinking, resort to crosses 


to give beauty, docility, activity,soundness and last- | 


ingness to our thorough-breeds? Lindsay’s Ara- 
bian, or his equal would be a decided improvement 


upon our leggy and and overgrown and coarse 
full- breds. 


———— 


varrese horses were better for war than the English 
thorough-breds. It is not extreme speed merely, 

according to him, which makes a good war horse 
it is sprightliness, activity, quickness of perfection 
and docility and | add Jlastingness, and all these 
qualities are prominent in the Arabian. In his opin- 
ion a good Arabian stallion is the best horse in the 
world, and crossed on their own stock, particularly 
their Navarrese, all the properties they desired 
might be attained. Now, be it known, I do not 
endorse all these notions. Perhaps the Emperor 
had occasion, at Waterloo to change his opinion as 
to the relative merits of his Navarrese horses in 
conflict with the English terrible greys. But so 
far as my experience goes, 1 underwrite for the 
sprightliness, activity, quickness of perception, 
docility, ability to bear fatigue, and courage of 
the Arabian; and these properties are very 
desirable to country gentlemen, who indulge 
themselves in riding to hounds, or prefer tra- 
velling on horseback to being jolted in the mail 
stages. This brings to my recollection an old 
stage contractor, who would have nothing to do 
with a nicked of cropped horse, and held the bet- 
ter the breed the better the steed. And if high 
breeding was necessary for the sandy roads of Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, it will be found much more 
necessary on McAdam turnpikes, Your heavy 
coarse legged and hoofed brutes will be limping 
at ail seasons, and in hot weather you may loo 

out for thumps and high blowing. 

There are some farmers, who’ are invincibly 
prejudiced against blood for farming horses. They 
are for the Dutch or English work horse. If they 
will be so good as to attend a moment I will 
introduce them to two varieties, which I think 
will better suit their views and purposes. They 
are described by an Englishman with his En- 
glish predilections about him; and moreover, 
by an Englishman who is the best writer in the 
language on the subject of horses. ‘ Where,” 
asks the celebrated Nimrod, “ where in England 
will you see what is every day seen here—a man 
take a powerful horse out of a cart, and gallop 
him along the road at the rate of twelve or four- 
teen miles inthe hour? This description of horse, 
the light cart horse—light, yet very strong; on 
very short legs, and not more than fifteen hands in 
height—is far superior to any thing we have in 
England for such purposes as those for which he 
isused. Look for example at the cart horses that 
convey fish to Paris! What English cart horses 
would go their pace (considerably faster than that 
of the diligences) and keep up their good looks 
as they do? ‘Then, what admirable animals are 
the black roan stallions we see on the roads lead- 
ing from Paris, drawing the public carrying wag- 
ons! Wehave nothing in England that can at 
all compare with them in any one respect. They 
will out-walk our horses by a mile in the hour, 
and will live where ours would strave. I have 
often expressed my surprise that we do not avail 
ourselves of across from this excellent breed.” 
He might have said breeds—the cart breed and 
the wagon breed. An Englishman will tell us to 
go to England for cart and wagon horses, but his 
countrymen are advised to go to France for them. 
Prejudice and ignorance aside, why may not we 
as well go to France ? Crorts, 








Napoleon declared that their Limousin and Na- 
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CURING COCOONS. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


This is an impoftant work, and should be well 
done. If the cocoons cannot be reeled immediately 
alter they have been finished by the worms, they 
must be spread out, in Jayers of the thickness of a 
single cocoon, and exposed to the rays of the sun 
until the chrysalides are completely stifled. In dry 
weather, when the thermometer (Fahrenheit’s) 
rises to 80 in the shade, this may be accomplished 
in six hours. The cocoons should be spread on 
frames or hurdles that have been covered with 
dark colored cloth or paper, and placed on the 

round, and not at any elevation whatever. In 

ry weather exposure for one day on the ground 
will kill the chrysalides as effectually, as three 
days when the hurdles are elevated only two or 
three feet; and besides, when the hurdles are 
placed on the ground they aré not liable to be 
‘overturned by high winds. If heavy rains have 
immediately preceded the time of exposing the 
cocoons to the rays of the sun, three days will be 
requisite to effect that which may be done in six 
hours, when the earth is quite dry. These are 
unquestionable facts, ascertained by careful expe- 
riments, but I am not prepared to assign positively 
the cause of this difference. I suppose however, 
it should be attributed chiefly to the great reduction 
in the temperature of the earth which usually fol- 
lows copious rains. 

W hether the chrysalides are killed, or not, must 
be ascertained by opening a small number of the 
thickest cocoons. If any of them should still be 
alive the cocoons should be exposed to the rays of 
the sun another day. After the chrysalides have 
been effectually killed, the cocoons must be spread 
out in a dry apartment, and suffered to remain in 
that situation for three or four weeks. They must 
not be thrown into bulk earlier than three weeks 
after the chrysalides have been killed. If this 
should be done immediately, fermentation ensues, 
the fibre is weakened, and the cocoons would not 
pay for the expense of reeling. When I speak of 
expense, I allude to hired labor. In families where 
there are females without profitable employment, 
cocoons of inferior quality might be reeled with 
advantage, and converted into sewing silk. I have 
recently reeled cocoons formed in July 1838, 
which were cured on the above-named plan, and 
the fibre appears to be as strong now as it was 
twelve months ago, Layton Y. ATKINs. 

Stafford county, Va., Jan., 1840. 





REMARKS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF SALT IN 
AGRICULTURE. POUDRETTE. TREATMENT 
OF HORSES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


I wish you a happy new year. 

Some years ago an essay was published by a 
person of the name of “ Johnson” on the use of 
salt as manure, and [I well recollect at the time, 
that there was considerable discussion on its me- 
rits, but the evidence adduced was of so contra- 
dictory a nature, that on summing up the pros and 
cons, | was fairly posed. ‘To read Mr. Johneon 
one would almost set down the farmer who omitted 
the use of salt to his crops, as little better than an 





idiot. The application was represented to be so 
cheap and scientific—there was such a neatness 
and even elegance about it, when compared with 
filthy dung—then it was so handy withal! You 
may rest assured, sir, and [ think the majority of 
your readers will coincide with me in the opinion, 
that there is no reliance to be placed on these 
short cuts to fortune. “I should not wonder,” 
said a friend of mine at the time, “but that the 
day will come when we shall be able to carry the 
manure for an acre of land in our coat pockets.” 
The reply in substance was, if ever that time 
should come, that the waistcoat pockets would be 
large enough for the produce. What puzzles me 
most about salt is this: that it should promote the 
growth of what ought to grow, and destroys 
weeds, those real blessings to bad farmers; but 
how that which destroys, nourishes! That is ano- 
ther poser. Whatever may be the effect of salt 
on friable soils, I know from experience that on 
stiff loamy, or retentive land, it is very injurious. 
Such soils continue wet and close for many years 
afier a dressing of salt. But what would with 
me be an objection against its use is, that it des- 
troys the best drainers we have—the common 
earth worm. They are continually working up 
and down, and that to a depth greater perhaps 
than is supposed ; every worm hole being a pipe 
leading to the drains, if any. 

With respect to poudrette, another of those 
portable manures, it is well to be cautious. A 
number of certificates are going the rounds of alt 
the agricultural periodicals, detailing its virtues, 
&c., plausibly enough drawn up to be sure, but 
still, | repeat, let the prudent farmer be cautious ; 
we poor farmers have been, of late, among ‘‘ break- 
ers’ too much. It is not to be inlerred, however, 
that the writer would wish to consign povdrette, 
if pure, to the already large family of ‘‘humbugs.’” 
In the neighborhood of large cities where “ truck- 
ing’? predominates, I have no doubt but that it 
will be both a convenient and useful manure, but 
for regular farming, or to the great body of farm- 
ers in general, poudrette can be of little avail, even 
if it was attainable. 

As regards the keep of farm horses, public opi- 
nion is now decidedly in favor of cutting their lod- 
der, whether it be hay, straw, or a mixture of 
both. Yet notwithstanding the plan has so much 
to recommend it, I am perfeetly convinced from 
observation that not one farm in one hundred puts 
itin practice systematically. ‘The best criterion of 
the excellence of this plan, is the fact, that in sea- 
sons when the hay crop ie short, farmers resort to 
it as a measure of economy, in order to make their 
stock of fodder hold out. 

[n the treatment of farm horses much difference 
of opinion prevails. Some not only house them, 
but keep them constantly clothed up in the stable. 
Of this method [ by no means approve, for though 
it improves the coats of the animals, it renders 
them tender and exceedingly liable to cold. I 
give the preierence to the Norlolk (Eng.) system, 
of Jetting them run out, as it is tole’, which 


means nothing more than leaving the stable door 
open into a yard always kept well littered with 
dry straw or stubble ; and as a proof that this plan 
is more in accordance with the natural habits and 
tastes of the animals themselves, than warm close 
stables, it is a well known fact, that however cold 
the weather may be, they generally prefer the open 
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yard to going under cover, though they have the 
option of so doing. | Care is necessary in this plan 
not to put too many horses together in one yard, 
and that there are no kickers amongstthem. This 
is precisely the plan put in practice by your late 
valuable correspondem, G. H. Walker of Homes- 
burg, near Philadelphia; and during my occa- 
sional visits to that lamented gentleman, f had fre- 
quent opportunities of making myself acquainted 
with the general excellence of all his farming ope- 
rations. 

The weather is extremely cold here, thermome- 
ter at zero this morning.* 

Markets excessively languid and discouraging 
for farmers. ILLIAM BowKeERr. 

Middletown, N. J., Jan. 1st, 1840. 





PRESERVATION OF SILK-WORMS’ EGGS. ICE 
HOUSES NOT THE ONLY MBANS BY WHICH 
THESE MAY BE PREVENTED FROM HATCH- 
ING. 

From the American Silk Grower. 

Those who design feeding silk worms from the 
morus multicaulis, planted out in the spring, should 
know how the eggs may be kept from hatching by 
the increased warmth of the season, before the 
leaves have attainéd ‘a size sufficient to afford 
enough food. 

Ice-houses havebeen mainly depended upon for 
this purpose, but the results of ‘an experiment 
made by Aubert, manager of the Royal Domain 
at Neuilly, near Paris, show that silk-worms’ eggs 
may be kept two years, and perhaps fora much 
longer period, without being subjected to a greater 
degree of cold than that which forms the natural 
temperature of the earth, namely, about 56, or 
57° Fahrenheit. So that cellars, caves, and wells 
from which the atmospheric air is excluded, will 
answer, as depositories for the preservation of eggs 
as well, if not better, than ice-houses. 

The following is a condensee account of Au- 
bert’s experimentst:—Silk-worms’ eygs, obtained 
from moths in 1834, at the regular reason, were 
put into a small tin box which was deposited ina 
cellar at Neuilly. ‘The temperature of this cellar 
during the greatest heat of August 1835 never rose 
above 11° Reaumur, or 57° Fahrenheit, nor did 


the eggs manifest the slightest indication of 


hatching. Having remained in the same situation 


during another season, they were, after a lapse of 


about 22 months, brought out“and hatched by ©. 
Beauvais, under whose superintendence they were 
reared with the most perfect success. 

The results of this experimént makes us ac- 
quainted with some highly interesting and useful 
facts. It demonstrates clearly that silk-worms’ 
eggs, require a temperature higher than that met 
with in the earth at the ordinary depths of cellars 
and wells, to give them the hatching movement, 
and consequently goes to show that the preserva- 
tion of silk- worms’ eggs can probably be more 
safely effected in cellars properly adapted for the 
purpose, than in ice-houses. ‘These last are not 


* The next morning, January 2nd, in Petersburg, 
our thermometer was at zero, fifteen minutes betore 
9; and though not observed earlier, must have been 6 
to 10 degrees lower before sunrise. 

t Published entire in the Annales de la Société 
Seriiscole, No. 1. p- 75. 
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always within the reach of persons engaged. in 
rearing silk-worms whereas almost every oné 
Sap pare access to a suitable cellar, cave, or dry 
well. 

The place where the eggs are deposited should 
de closed or cut off so asto prevent the circulation 
of its air which will thus always remain at»the 
temperature of the surrounding earth. A ther- 
mometer placed near the eggs, should be exam- 
ined occasionally in the warm season to astertain 
whether the temperature keeps sufficiently low. ft 
will not do to trust tothe feelings for this purpose, 
as a place may feel sufficiently cool whilst it is actu- 
ally warm enough to cause the eggs to hatch out. 
To insure success the thermometer should never 
be above 56 or 57°. The eggs having ouce passed 
through their hybernation, a very short exposure 
to warmth will excite the hatching movement, so 
that handling or breathing upon the vessels cofi- 
——s them should be avoided as much as possi- 

e. | 

In asserting that silk-worms’ eggs may be pre- 
vented from hatching, if kept at a temperature 
not exceeding 57° Fahrenheit, some explanation 
may be necessary, eopeenny to those who, in their 
attempts at. preservation, have had the eggs to 
hatch in vessels almost if not directly in contact 
with ice. The eggs designed to be kept from 
hatching must be deposited in the situation where 
they are to remain, either ohh to winter, or at 
least some time before itsclose. This-will prevent 
them from starting or getting a tendency to hatch 
for if this hatching movement ever commences, 
the worms must be suflered to come out at the 
natural period, and any attempts to restrain them 
from doing so will destroy the embryo insect in 
the shell, or injure it to sucha degreé that the 
worms will either die soon after hatching, or drag 
out a feeble existence. If they live to spin, their 
cocoons will be very indiflerént. Silk-worms’ eggs 
imported from Europe last winter and. spring, 
generally turned out very unfavorable. with those 
who attempted to preserve them for late feeding 
the past season. ‘The reason of this may doubt- 
less be thus explained. Eggs of the one crop 
race generally require to be kept over a winter be- 
fore they are susceptible of hatching. Alter pass- 
ing a whole or even a portion of winter, all that 
they require to raise in them the hatching move- 
ment is a proper degree of warmth, and this they 
meet with in crossing the gulf stream, thé temper- 
ature of which is never below 70° even in the 
dead of winter. Silk-worms’ eggs that have thus 
had the hatching tendency excited in them during 
their voyage to this country may setve very well 
for the first or early crop; but any attempts to 
keep them back for late feeding will end in disap- 
pointment as no degree of cold will answer which 
will not either destroy, or produce irreparable in- 
jury to the tender embryo. Not so. however, 
where the eggs lave been deposited in a cool 
situation previous to winter. For being thug pre- 
vented from acquiring any tendency to hatch they 
mav be preserved so long as their temperature 
does not rise above 57° and woald, perhaps, éven 
resist one two or three degrees more. At the same 
time they receive no injury from exposure in ite- 
houses or relrigerators, to the lowest degrees of cold 
which they do after the hatching movement hag 
once commenced. 

All authorities upon the subject of pféserving 
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silk-worms’ eggs, agree as to the necessity of 
keeping them as dry as possible. ‘This may be 
done by putting them into boxes or bottles and 
packing these away in larger boxes or barrels, 
the sides and intervals being filled with dry mate- 
rials, suchas ‘shavings, charcoal, &. Some per- 
sons think it indispensable that the bottles or 
boxes containing the eggs should be perlectly 
sealed before they are deposited. Among these 
we may mention Lislesloor Deslongchamps, who 
in France, was the first to introduce the plan of 
preserving silk-worms’ eggs in ice -houses ; each 
box or botile should contain but a small quantity 
of eggs, leaving the largest space occupied with 
air. 


SILK GROWINGIN 1839. EXPERIMENT OF MR. 
AARON CLAPP, OF HARTFORD, CON. 


From the Morris? Silk Farmer. 
. » . * * # # * 


I planted, the second week in May, a lot of mo- 
rus multicaulis mulberry trees on one.acre and a 
quarter of good land, being rith loamy soil, by lay- 
ing. down the roots and trees without being cut, 
burying them about two inches deep. This I con- 
sider the best mode for planting multicaulis trees. 
The rows were three feet ‘apart. I did not put 
any manure on the land, and the land being rath- 
er wet and also it being a wet season, only about 
half as many trees as [ had expected were pro- 
duced ; those trees that did come up grew and did 
very well. 

I then fitted up an old building which had been 
vsed for a store house, by putting up Jadders or 
shelves, the boards being about 18 inches apart 
one above another. ‘The house was 18 feet wide 
by 25 feet in length, and two stories high. 

The second week in June I had a small crop of 
silk worms hatch, of the six weeks kind, which 
consumed from my trees 1,500 ibs. of leaves; and 
the first and third weeks in August I had a large 
number of the mammoth white hatch, and had 
flattering success with them. 

The silk worms required attendance about sev- 
en weeks; the first three weeks | employed two 
persons, one to pick leaves and the other to feed 
the worms ; the fourth and filth weeks I employed 
four persons, two to pick the leaves and two to 
feed the worms ; the sixth week two persons were 
sufficient, and the seventh week it required only 
one person. 

' [raised filty bushels of excellent cocoons, and 
what I reeled produced one pound of silk to the 
bushel, which is pronounced by good judges to 
the better than the imported, and equally as good 
silk as any made from any other species of mul- 
berry tree in our country. There was a larger 
quantity of foliage remaining on the lot than we 
had picked, and allowing that 100 Ibs. of silk can 
be made from 1} acre of ground, and at 86a 
pound which is now the price of it, it would 
amount to $600. Now there is no other species 
of mulberry tree that will produce the quantity of 
foliage from the same piece of ground, and there 
is no crop of any thing that will produce such a 
profit, and in so shorta space of time. Evena 
whole farm of 200 acres of land will not produce 
more than $600 annually, of ordinary crops. 

Allowing that fifty pounds can be obtained from 














one acre and a quarter of dand, and in so short a 
space of time, it will be seen that the silk busi- 
ness can and will be made very profitable. I also 
weighed the leaves, and found that eighty pounds 
of multicaulis leaves will produce a pound of reeled 
silk. | 

The following will fully prove that the state- 
ment which I have given is not extravagant. 

Capt. James Marsh of Hartford, raised this 
season one and a half bushel of cocoons from two 
square rods of ground, equal to 1074 bushels to 
the acre, and at $5 the bushel would amount to 
$537 50. 

S. B. Goodwin, of Wethersfield, gathered this 
season 3,575 pounds of multicaulis leaves from one- 
fourth of an acre of ground, equal to 14,300 pounds 
of leaves to an acre; and allowing that eighty 
pounds of leaves will make one pound of silk, it 
would produce 178 pounds and 12 ounces, and 
at $6 a pound would amount to $1,068. 

Dr. Holt, of Glastenbury, obtained 70 pounds 
of multicaulis leaves at one time, picking from one 
rod of ground, equal to 11,200 pounds to the acre. 

Mr. Church, of Bethlem, from five years expe- 
rience in making silk from different species of mul- 
berry, is fully satisfied. that the multicanlis: will 
make equally as good if not superidr silk to any 
other kind. » Mr. Church further states-he had re- 
peeated obtained one pound of reeled silk from 
84 lbs of cocoons, although it can cannot generally 
be expected. Ae 

Now, with a convenient cocoonery and addi- 
tional help. of two individuals for two weeks, I 
could raise a crop of one million of silk worms 
with the same ease and in the same length of time 
specified above. The building which I occupied 
was very inconvenient, and also we were very 
careful not to injure the trees when picking the 
leaves. Theleaves were all picked one ata time,and 
some of the leaves were 12} inches wide and 18} 
inches in length. Now when there is a sufficient 
supply of multicaulis trees in the country, so that 
there would be no sale for them, we should gath- 
er the foliage by stripping off the branches and 
the leaves together, and in this way might gath- 
er the foliage four or five times as fast. 

Several individuals in this vicinity have made 
silk this season from the morus multicaulis, with 
good success, and the specimens of silk that have 
recently been exhibited at the American Institute, 
gives undoubted evidence that this species of mul- 
berry tree makes equally as good silk as any other 
kind. ‘The morus multicaulis possesses very de- 
cided advantages over all other kinds of mulberry. 


* * * * * ¥* * * 


MILLET. 


From the Mississippi Farmer. 


Near Jackson, October, 1839, 

Dear Sir:—Your favor relative to the cultiva- 
tion of millet in this State, is received ; and I will 
with pleasure furnish you with the result of my 
experience : 

In the fall of 1838, I procured from a friend in 
Alabama, one peck of seed, and which I sowed 
last spring as directed by him. I had previously 
learnt ina trip through Kentucky and Tenegsee,the 
estimation in which it was held by stock-raisers 
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in those states. Many of them assured me that 
it yielded from eight to twelve thousand pounds 
of hay to the acre. And though the food is 
course and rough, yet its astonishing product 
seemned to me to render itscultivaton expedient for 
our mules and oxen and cattle generally, if for 
nothing more. Our winter range being pretty well 
exhausted, itis indispensable that we provide rough 
forage for our stock, from cultivation. 

I sowed the above peck of seed on about three 
acres of ground after breaking it with the plough 
both ways, and harrowed itin. One fourth of a 
peck the acre is probably suficient; and the first 
of March the proper time for sowing. It should 
be cut when fairly headed out and in milk, for hay 
which, in ordinary seasons, will be in July. Such 
as is kept for seed, must remain until it fully ma- 
tures. Frompthose three acres | have cut upwards 
of fifieen thousand weight of hay, and find that 
horses, mules and cattle are very fond of it. 

1 am much pleased with its cultivation, and shall 
enlarge my crop. Itseemsto me preferable to 
oats ; because it yields more, and is better winter 
food. R. A. P. 





CAUSES OF SEEDS NOT GERMINATING. 


From the Cultivator. 


We have known and heard of consilerable loss 
and disappointment from seeds, particularly onion 
seeds, not growing. We have thought and in- 
quired. in reference to the cause, and the result 
of our cogitations and enquiries may be thus stated : 

Without a certain degree of moisture, seeds 
will not germinate. On dry, sandy soils, and in 
a dry season, it seems highly probable, then, that 
seeds may be deprived of the requisite degree of 
moisture ; perhaps receiving just as much as will 
mould them and destroy their vitality, or being 
so near the surface as to be injured by the sun’s 
heat and light. 

But the seed may have germinated, and have 
commenced to send out their roots and stem stalks 
and yet be destroyed. If the soil is not pressed 
closely to the seeds, and very dry weather occurs 
just at this period of the process of germination 
the root being too distant from the soil, and too 
feeble to draw any supply of moisture, the liquid 
food of the plant contained inthe fermented seed 
may be dried up, and the life thus destroyed. 

Ifyou would avoid disappointment and loss from 
seeds failing to grow, the preventive process is 
indicated by a knowledge of the causes most fre- 
quently productive ofthis result, which we think 
are those stated above. If, you sprout your seeds 
before putting them into the ground, you will pre- 
serve them from the first cause of failure, but if 
you pulverize your ‘soil thoroeghly-and press in 
this state with a hoe, spade, orroller, upon the 
seeds thus sprouted, the root stem will soon and 
surely derive sufficient moisture from the soil. 

In a few instances I have found: my neighbors 
blaming the seed as useless, particularly of onions, 
carrots, and parsnips, whenl have obtained a 
little of the seed, and found it to sprout quite well. 
You ‘may easily save yourselves from such reflec- 
tions, or from the temptation to blame others, by 
steeping the suspected seed in warm or tepid 
water, from six to twenty-four hours, according 
to the size and hardness of the seeds, and then 








setting it away ina warmish place for a day or 
two. If good it will sprout in this time; if kept 
warm in a darkish place, and it does not sprout in 
this time, the seed is faulty. 

In connexion with this subject, I may state that 
severai circumstances incline me to the belief that 
corn which has been sprouted—no matter in what 
steep—is safe from the ravages of the red or wire 
worm. It has been fashionable to steep in.a 
strong solution 6f copperas, and to ascribe the 
safety of the seed in this state not to the change 
which fermentation has produced in the germ or 
chit which is usually first attacked, but to the 
change in the taste from the copperas. We have 
known corn soaked in simple water—in water 
aione—-to escape from the attacks of the worm as 
well as that soaked ina copperas steep. Until 
this matter is made more certain, however, I would 
hold it bad husbandry to neglect the copperas, as. 
in addition tothe change ‘produced by heat and 
moisture, we have also the disagreeable taste 
communicated by this salt. 





THINNING OUT THE LEAVES OF VINES INJU- 
RIOUS TO THE FRUIT. 


From the Annales d’ Hort. de Paris. 


Mr. Brassin, the manager of the celebrated 
vines at Thierney and Fontainbleau, does not thin 
out the leaves to ripen the fruit, as is too frequent- 
ly done by many who cultivate: grapes. . When 
the fruit is full grown, instead of thinning the leaves, 
which shade the fruit from the sun, as-is the com- 
mon practice—which is so injurious, that the more 
the leaves are removed, the less the fruit ri- 
pens—he takes away the leaves between the 
grapes and the wall, in order that the heat of the 
sun may be reflected by the wall onthe grapes. 
M. Poiteau truly observes that no leaves can be 
safely removed .by any one who does not possess 
some just notions of vegetable physiology. 





THE COTTON CROPS OF THE WORLD. 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


There is no subject connected with commerce or 
agriculture, which possesses a higher interest for 
the citizens of the United States, than the produc- 
tion and consumption of cotton... We have, on 
more than one occasion, devoted our columns to 
the insertion of information upon the subject ; and 
our attention is particularly called to it just now, in 
consequence of a recent publication of a valuable 


letter, signed ‘Cotton Plant,” in aspirited New: 


York paper, called “The Whip.” The writer 
commences by stating that the entire growth of 
cotton in the world is set down at 1,000,000,000 
lbs. Ofthis 550 millions are supposed to be grown 
in the United States, 30 in Brazil, 8 in the West 
Indies, 27 in Egypt, 36 in the west of Africa, 190 
in the west of Asia, 35 in Mexico ani South Ame- 
rica, except Brazil, and 14 millions elsewhere. 
Thus, at 10 cents per |b., a price below which 
it has rarely ever fallen, this crop is worth 100,- 
000,000 dollars. For the last fifiy years, however, 
the value (though often fluctuating suddenly and 
widely) has averaged 19 1-2cts. At this price the 
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present growth ofthe world is worth $192,500,000. 

Of this, about 350 millions of pounds are con- 
sumed and manufactured in England, about 150 
millions in the U. States, 80 in France, 250 in 
China and India, 25 in S. America and Mexico, 
including Brazil ; 35 in Germany, 45 in Turkey 
and Africa, 10 in Spain, 20 in Russia, and the re- 
mainder elsewhere. 

The value of cotton manufactures in England is 
believed to be annually about: 170 millions of dol- 
lars ; in France at 70 millions; in the U. States 
at 60 millions. 

The capital employed in manufacturing by ma- 
chinery, is estimated in England at 200 millions 
of dollars; in France at 120 millions; in the U. 
States at 110 millions. 

~ ‘The consumption in manufactures of raw cotton 
in all Europe, in 1803, was estimated at only 60 
millions of pounds. (Dic. of Span: Com.) The 
whole consumption in Europe, in 1830, was about 
387 millions of pounds. In 1838, it is believed to 
be nearly 500 millions of pounds. 

South Carolina and Georgia were the first states 
in this union to grow cotton to any considerable 
extent. In 1791, two millions of pounds were 
grown in the union—one and a half million of 
which grew in S. Carolina, and one half million 
in Georgia, 

In 1801, forty millions was the crop of the Uni- 
ted States—of' which 20 millions grew in South 
Carolina, 10 in Georgia, 5 in Virginia, 4 in North 
Carolina, and 1 in ‘Tennessee. 

In 1811, the crop of the U. States had reached 
80,000,000—of which 40 grew in 8S. Carolina, 20 
in Georgia, 8 in Virginia, 7 in N. Carolina, 3 in 
Tennessee, and 2 in Louisiana. 

‘In 182], one hundred and seventy millions of 

unds were growing in the’ union, as follows; 
50 millions in $8. Carolina, 45 in Georgia, 20 in 
'Fennessee, 20 in Alabama, 12 in Virginia, 10 in 
North Carolina, 10 in Louisiana, and 10 in Mis- 
sissippi. 

In 1828; the whole crop of the union was 348 
1-2 millions. Of this Georgia grew 75 millions, 
South Carolina 70, ‘Tennessee 45, Alabama 45, 
Louisiana 88, Mississippi 20, Virginia 25, North 
Carolina 18, Florida2, and Arkansas one half ofa 
million. 

In 1833, the crop of the union had increased to 
437 3-4 milions. OF this, 88 millions grew in 
Georgia, 72 in South Carolina, 70 in Mississippi, 
65 in Alabama, 55 in Louisiana, 50 in Tennessee, 
16 in Florida, 13 in Virginia, 10in North Carolina, 

and three fourths of a million in Arkansas. 

The next year, 1834, the crop had increased to 
457 1-2 millions, and was grown as follows: 85 in 
Mississippi, 85 in Alabama, 75 in Georgia, 65 1-2 
in S. Carolina, 62 in Louisiana, 45 in ‘Tennessee, 
20 in Florida, 18 in Virginia, 9 1-2 in North Caro- 
lina, andin Arkansas one half’ a million. Subse- 
quently, no certain data are in our possession ; but 
the estimate at this time, is 550 millions'as the 
whole crop of the union. 

Thus it will be seen, from 1791 to 1826, S. Car- 
olina was the most abundant cotton growing state 
in the union. In 1826, Georgia took the lead; and 
held it till 1834, when Alabama and Mississippi 
took the front rank. At this time, Mississippi is 
perhaps the most extensive cotton growing state in 
theunion. South Carolina and Alabama are next. 


filty years ! 


cotton country while the worf lands in middle Ten- 
nessee are thought to improve for this culture—ma- 
turity, the vital desideratum, not being so easily al- 


-lowed in the rank Juxuriance of the fresher soils. 


W hen it is remembered that the first cotton plant 
in the United States was raised in 1787, surely 
our readers will find reason for surprise at the won- 
derful increase that has accrued in little more than 
Bold, indeed, must be the man who 
would venture to predict the weaith, greatness and 
power, likely to become our national attributes 
through the agency of cotton. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SILK SOCIETY IN NOR- 
FOLK. 


On the 23d Dec. 1839, at 11 o’eloek, A. M. at 
the Kagle Hotel, in Norfolk Borough, according 
to their previously expressed resolution, an ad- 
journed meeting of the Ruffin Silk Society of Eas- 
tern Virginia took place ; andthe Rev. George 
Jones, president of the Society being installed into 
office, briefly stated the business of the day, and 
called for the several reports of the committees. 
The adoption of a constitution being of primary 
importance, the committee appointed to draft that 
document immediately reported as follows. 


Constitution forthe Ruffin Silk Society of Eastern 
Virginia. 

Art. 1. This Society shall be called the ‘Ruffin 

Silk Society of Eastern Virginia ; the object. of 
which shall be to promote the production and man- 
ufacture of silk in the State of Virginia. 
Art. 2. Every person may become a member of 
this society by signilying his desire to the corres- 
ponding secretary and paying into the treasury 
any sum notless than one doilar, and the same sum 
annually. 

Art. 3. The Society shalll meet quarterly, at 
such time and place as a majority of the membets 
in any meeting shall appoint as well for the trans- 


change courtesies with other similar associations ; 
and hold also, a ‘silk fair,’ annually. : 

Art. 4. The officers of this Society shall be a Pre- 
sident, six Vice Presidents, a Recording Secreta- 
ry, a Corresponding Secretary, a ‘Treasurer, and an 
Executive Committee, of which three shall fom a 
quorum, to consist of the President and correspond - 
ing secretary, ex officio, and five members; all of 
whom shall hold their offices till others be appointed. 

Art. 5, It shal! be the duty of the President to 
officiate at the meeting ofthe society to, perform the 
duties assigned to that office ; to appoint commit- 
tees, and to deliver an address before the Society on 
the great objects and interests ofsilk, at the meeting 
succeeding that at which he was appointed. 

Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the Vice Presidents 
to report to the President, one month ‘preceeding 
each annual meeting, the progress and condition of 
the culture of silk in their several counties and 
towns ; also inthe absence of the President, or du- 
ring a vacancy of that office, the Vice Presidents 
shall perform the duties ofthe chair, respectively in 
their appointed order. 

Art. 7. The Recording Secretary shall keep the 
books and papers of the Society; and shall record 





North Alabama, is beginning to deteriorate as a 


its proceedings. 





action of business, as to the end that they may ex- . 
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Art. 8. It shall be the duty of the Corresponding 
Secretary to conduct the correspondence of the So- 
ciety, and cause to be published such papers and 
documents as the Executive Committee shall direct. 

Art. 9. The Treasurer shal! take charge of the 





funds ofthe society, and pay them out on the or- | foreign production. 
He shall also| it was an article of export and then commanded in 
the English market from 2s. to 2s. 6d. more than 
[talian silk » subsequently to that period silk raised 
in Connecticut was pronounced by one of the lar- 
gest manufacturers of England equal to any that 
he had-ever seen. 
from American cocoons have been brought toa 
fair test with those from cocoons raised in Italy 
and have been found to be of superior strength. 
American sewing silk is also declared by our 
toilors to be better than that raised in Hurope. 


der of the Executive Committee. 
receive and dispose for exhibition all specimens 
of machinery or of silk produced for premium or 
exhibition, and shall furnish his account annually. 

Art. 10. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Committee to devise and execute plans for the 
promotion of, the interests of the Society. They 
shall make a quarterly report of their proceedings; 
shall recommend measures for the adoption of the 
Society, and shall award premiums and medals 
under the regulations of the Society. 

Art. 11..The Society may elect any number of 
honorary members, who may meet and deliberate 
but not vote with the Society. 

Art. 12. No less than one fifth of the members 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business at any regular meeting. 

Art. 13th. This constitution may be altered or 
amended by a vote of two thirds of a quorum on 
a recommendation of the Executive Committee re- 
questing such .a proceeding. 

The above articles being separately received 
and adopted in their present form, the seeretary 
was ordered to record the same and obtain the 
signatures of the members. Thé president then 
called for the report of the committee appointed to 


money may be made from an acre of the poorest 
land in the state than from a similar quantity in 


any of the vaunted regions of the West. And to 


the point. : 





1. Silk can be made in this country equal to any 
Before our revolutionary war 


And within the last year fibres 


2. The climate and soil of Virginia, particularly 


in the immense sandy region extending from the 


seabord to the mountains, are remarkably well adap- 
ted to the production of silk. [ts reputation for the 


successful cultivation of the mulberry tree has be- 
come such as to make it resorted to for this pur- 


pose, from as far north as Boston, and repeated 


experiments have shown that the poorest lands 
of this state with a little aid from manure produces 
trees surpassing in size even those raised in the 
rich prairie lands of the West. 
also produces leaves more nutritive and more heal- 


A dry sandy soil 


thy to the worms than any other, and with such 
soils we are amply provided. Our climate is also 
admirably adapted to the silk worm, a dry and 


draft an address to the people of Virginia on the | Warm climate being found most conducive to their 


silk culture, and the following appropriate and ad- 
mirable paper was produced, read, received and un- 
animously adopted, to wit: 


Fellow citizens of the commonwealth of Virginia: 


Twice within a few years, has our country been 
made to suffer from a terrible revulsion in moneta- 
ry affairs, and both times from the same cause— 
the inequality of exchanges between Europe and 
ourselves. Our imports vastly exceed our exports; 
and while we suffer this to be so, we shall ever 
experience the fate of debtors. ‘Temporary indul- 
gence, and then a pressure and distress, this recur- 
ring again and again at the interval ofa few years, 





health and to the speedy termination of their labors. 
3. This is a business which offers to the produce 


of inland and remote places, an easy access to mar- 


ket. A thousand dollars worth of silk may be 
packed in a good sized trunk and carried in a stage, 
and whatever mode of transportation may be cho- 
sen, the cost of freight will be comparatively tri- 
fling. ‘The mountainous and distant parts of our 
country now shut out from enterprise by the diffi- 
culty of reaching a market for their produce are 
in this respect nearly on an equality with the sea- 
board. ‘The many thousands of square miles in 
this state inaccessible to rail road, or good roads 
of any kind, will feel the real importance of this 


will be our history until we can produce a balance | consideration. 


of trade and thus relieve ourselves from the neces- 


4. The most important item of all in this matter 


sity of a debtor’s thraldom. The great staple of is the very great profit which it offers to those who 


cotton effects much for us; but some other staple 
equally great is yet needed ; for our cottonis found 
to come far short of the necessities of the case. 
The object of this address is to show that silk 
may be made this great subsidiary staple equal to 
all our wants: and there is also another considera- 
tion which induces us to appeal strongly and es- 
pecially to you as Virginians. 
_ Be.the cause, what it may, whether from wear- 
ing out of our soil, or a change in society, the fact 
itself is apparent that a large portion of our most 
valuable citizens are deserting us! Any one who, 
in summer, will travel the great thoroughfare 


from Staunton to Guyandotte will find it filled | 


with movers, hastening to seek new homes in the 
far west, and these, too, persons of substantial 
means and of hardy but disappointed enterprise. 
Our state is thus subject yearly to a withering up 
of its energies and we have great reason to ask— 
what shall be the end of this 2 


We propose to show in this address that more 











will engage in it.—Upon this subject, careful ex- 
periments have been made in various sections of 
the country; and although the results have difler- 
ed as to the precise amount of profit, yet it is clear 
that no other agricultural occupation known offers 
such a certain and profitable return as this. A 
result obtained by the Rev. D. V. McLean, of 
Freehold. New Jersey, will be copied here because 
it is amongst the most moderate, and also because 
it has been obtained afier the most careful atten- 
tion to statisties during the whole process of the 
silk raising. ‘This gentleman, last spring, selected, 
for experiment, a quarter of an acre planted this 
season with morus multicaulis, about two-thirds of 
the planting being in roots, the balance in layers, 
both of them small and of the previous season’s 
growth. The rows were 25 feet apart; and the 
whole growth in the quarter of an acre, large and 
emall, was 5,500 trees, their average size attained 
during the summer being 34 feet. From these. 
after leaving sufficient for the support of the trees, 
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he gathered 2,576 Ibs. of leaves, sufficient, as his 
experiment showed, for a full supply for 40,000 
worms. These worms gave him 130 Ibs. of co- 
coons, from which he procured 12 Ibs. of mer- 
chantable raw silk, together with 1 |b. of wastage 
and 1 Ib. of floss silk, with a residue of 4 Ibs. of 
defective cocoons. We quote now from the letter 
of the Rev. Mr. McLean itself. 

“The above shoivs us 48 |b. of reeled silk, 16 
oz. to the |b., as the product of an acre. If this 
is worth, as 1 understand it now is, $6 per Ib., 
then the gross proceeds of an acre will be $288; 
the first year, let it be remembered, or if it should 
be worth but $4.50 per lb., which is undoubtedly 
the safest price at which to rate it, the gross pro- 
ceeds of an acre will then be $216. 

In regard to the cost of production, it is confi- 
dently asserted by many, that it can: be produced 
for $2 perlb. Mine cost me much more than 
this; my experience, however, satisfies me that it 
can be produced for $2.25 per Ib., and I incline to 
the belief that it may be produced for $2. Pro- 
duced on the farm in a small way, the cost will be 
next to nothing—the whole produce will be clear 
gain. Now take the product of an acre as above 
stated at $288, and allow this to be made at an 
expense of $2 per lb., you have a net profit of 
$192 per acre!! Allow the cost of production to 
be $2.25, and vou still have a net profit of $180. 
Again, take the product at $216 (allowing the 
silk to be worth only $4.50 per Ib.) and let the 
cost of production be $2, it gives a net profit of 
$120 per acre; but allow the cost of production to 
be $2.25 per |b., the sum at which I know it can 
be made, and it still affords us a net profit of $108. 
This last [ am persuaded, will be found more 
nearly to correspond with actual results. If the 
price of the silk is more than $4.50 per Ib., and 
the cost of production less than $2.25, so much 
the better for the culturist.”’ 

We believe that any person can with entire 
safety take these estimates as data on which to 
form his expectations from the silk-raising. They 
are the lowest which we have seen, and in several 
items, we know from our own personal experience 
and observations, that results have been obtained 
more favorable than those stated in Mr. McLean’s 
report. His trees, principally from roots, averaged 
half a pound of leaves each ; while, in this state 
and in ordinary soil, we know from actual trial 
that trees can be raised from cuttings of one bud, 
from which more than a pound of leaves can be 
gathered the first year. We procured this sum- 
mer, at one gathering, even two pounds of leaves 
from a tree grown [roin a single bud cutting planted 
Jast spring, but this was in soil unusually rich. 
Again, Mr. McLean’s cocoons required, of the 
mammoth white, 317 of the average, and 288 of 
the largest, to make a pound ; his sulphur cocoons 
averaged 300, and of the largest 247 were required 
for a pound. We have seen in this state, the 
common sulphur, raised without extraordinary 
care, require but 259 in the average, and 134 of 
the largest fora pound. And the Messrs. Herr, 
of Lancaster, Pa. have raised them this season so 
as to require but 99 of the selected and 180 of the 
average for a pound of cocoons. It would be 
pleasing to us to enter more into details on this 
subject ; but we are forbidden by the limits of such 
an address, and as the safest data, we recur to the 
resuljs of Mr, McLean’s experiment. It should 


oe 


be borne in mind, however, that this was made 
the first’ year after planting, and that for the profit 
of subsequent years, we must add accordingly to 
the increased size of the trees. 

Fellow citizens of the commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia:—A great enterprise is laid before you. It 
proposes to save our country from those appalling 
revulsions which threaten to be periodical and fre- 
quent, leaving dread during their absence, and 
when they come, prostrating every thing before 
them. We have but one feasible security from 
them, and that is by creating a staple capable of 


producing a balance of trade between Europe . 


and ourselves. Our imports of silk amount to 
$20,000,000 annually. We can not only make 
this silk at home, but by the same article we can 
make England and the continent of Europe annu- 
ally our debtors to an amount between 30 and 50: 
millions of dollars. ‘This may sound extravagant, 
but we beg to remind you that in 1791, the quan- 
tity of cotton exported from the United States was 
but 188,316 lbs., and that it would have appeared 
equally extravagant then'to say that in 1838 the) 
exports would be upwards cf 630,000,000 Ibs. 
The prospects, both for success in raising, and for 
profit in the silk culture, are now incomparably 
better than they were as respects cotton in 1790, 


when it too was looked upon ‘by many with cdn- . 


tempt, <It is alréady decided that we can make 
silk, and ofa quality that will insure it a'ready sale 
in foreign markets. Let us cherish and encourage 
its cultivation. Let us press it into our service as 
a matter of great national consequence, and break 
off this degrading dependance on foreign creditors ; 
this painful hanging by the eye-lids till the next 
steam ship arrives to tells us—what? that uh ny 
are dishonored and our merchants bankrupt. Vir- 
ginians! this commonwealth was once the highest 
in the list of our national confederacy. Shall we 
retrograde while all others are advancing? Look 
again at the streams of emigrants pouring west- 
ward; they say that our soil is hopelessly impov- 
erished; they are mistaken. This soil, these 


sandy wastes may be turned into fruitful gardens, , 


and may be made to smile under a dense and 
happy population. 

And the man of humane feelings, as this great 
cause advances, will rejoice to see it, while prov- 
ing a great blessing to the nation at large, still 
more emphatically the friend of the poor and the 
infirm. Jt will give profitable employment to the 
aged, to women and children, to many thousands 
who are now suffering all the ills of prolonged and 
cheerless poverty. 

Then let every good man and every well-wisher 
of his country, give it an approving look and a 
helping hand. The cause is assuredly worthy of 
both. 

Gro. Jones. 
B. Potvarp. 
J. W. Murpaveu. 


On motion, resolved, That the stated meetings 
of this society shall be held on the first Wednes- 
day in Febuary, May, August and November of 
every year. 

Resolved, That the stated meeting of Novem- 
ber shall be the annual meeting for the election of 
officers and the exhibition of specimens in any 
branch of silk culture or fabrication. 





Resolved, That the corresponding secretary be 
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required to correspond with. gentlemen interested 
in the culture of silk in Richmond, and request 
them to form a society and co-operate with us in 
petitioning the legislature to appoint a committee 
for the purpose of investigating the subject. 

‘Resolved unanimously, That Edmund Ruffin, 
esq., editor of the ‘Farmers’ Register,’ and Gideon 
B. Smith, esq., editor of the ‘ Journal of the Ame- 
rican Silk Society,’ be admitted honorary members 
of this society for life. 

Resolved, That the editors of the Norfolk and 
Portsmouth papers, of the Farmers’ Register, and 
of the Journal! of the American Silk Society, be 
requested to publish these proceedings. 

Resolved, That this meeting do now adjourn, 
till the first Wednesday in February, 1840, to 
meet at 11 o’clock A. M. at the Eagle Hotel in 
Norfolk Borough. Gro. Jones, Pres’t. 

Tuos. G. Ciinton, Recording sec’ry. 

Corrected extract from the minutes of the Ruffin 
Silk Society of Eastern Virginia. 

Teste, K. C. Rosinson, C. sec’ry. 





EDITORIAL REMARKS. 


A place is given above to the recent proceed- 
ings of a society, the first established in Virginia, 
for the promotion of silk-culture. In this respect 
alone, its formation and early procedure would re- 
quire some notice and comment, And in return 
for the complimentary notice, and honors conferred 
on us, by this new society, we will here offer, with 
our thanks, to the members some advice—though 
it be the kind of offering which is generally the 
least desired, and least acceptable. 

To promote, extend, and establish silk-culture 
in Virginia, as a common and profitable branch of’ 
agricultural investment and domestic employment, 
is a most noble and valuable object ; and, at the 
same time, as we firmly believe, and have long 
and often tried to enforce, is an object that is per- 
fectly and cheaply attainable. And all that is 
now wanting to reach this end, is light on the sub- 
ject, to be furnished in carefully and accurately 
conducted experiments ; and by practical rearings 
of silk-worms on a scale of operation more or less 
extensive, according to the previous practical 
knowledge gained by the earlier experimenters. 
{t is in this manner that this society can most ef: 
fectua!ly and certainly forward the object in view, 
and, to an amount a thousand-fold exceeding their 
out-lay of money and labor, promote the agricul- 
tural and general interests of Virginia. 

So far, the society has done well, and in the 
measures proposed, it designs well. But this is 
notenough. If the members merely comply with 
the requirements of their constitution, the society 
will remain in the rank of most of the agricultu- 
ral societies which have been formed in Virginia, 
and which have been, in the general, as useless in 


fact, as, if properly operating, they ought to have 
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agriculture and to the country at large. The usu- 
al acts of the life of an agricultural society in Vir- 
ginia, is first to publish its organizatioh and con- 
stitution—next to hear and to have published an 
address on mere generalities, teaching nothing 
practical; and worth nothing, unless perhaps mere- 
ly asa literary composition—and next, and per- 
haps speedily, the society falls into a torpid state 
and then dies. It is only in the work performed, 
the practical information elicited and diffused, and 
especially by the means of actual experiments, ac- 
curately conducted.and fully reported, that a society 
can be greatly useful, or even maintain a respect- 
able’ station, as a promoter of agriculture in gen- 
eral, or of the one particular department of silk-cul- 
ture. 

It is therefore, and because of the great interest 
felt in the procedure of, and the hope of good 
fruits from, this new silk society, that we earnestly 
urge upon its members that, in addition to all yet 
done and proposed to be done, they shall ‘make it 
essentially and truly a working society. Let the 
society show good works, in the industry designed 
to be promoted, and they will dissipate all existing 
doubts of value, and induce thousands of other in- 
dividuals to follow their example. But if they 
rely merely upon their faith, and upon preaching 
it to the community, no matter how lively it may 
be to theimselves, it will be dead, as to effect on 
the public. 

In accordance with this general view, we res- 
pectfully recommend such operations as have been 
hastily suggested to our mind since reading the 
proceedings of the silk society. 

Fortunately for the object in view, the environs’ 
of Norfolk and Portsmouth are now most abun- 
dantly stocked with morus multicaulis, and no 
where can food for silk-worms be more cheaply 
procured during the approaching season, whether 
by those who are already proprietors of the trees, 
or by purchase from them of the leaves. Now, 
besides the larger and more systematic operations 
of the society, let every individual member of it 
carefully conduct a rearing of silk-worms, (no 
matter on how smalla scale, if his situation for- 
bids a larger,) and note and report the progress 
and results. Perhaps each one may object, to 
such an attempt, either the unfitness of a town 
location, the other more pressing demands of 
business, the want of a proper house, or of the 
very best arrangements and fixtures. It is true 
that some one, and sometimes all of these objec- 
tions, may apply to every individual; and it is 
true enough that no resident in a town could con- 
duct silk-culture so cheaply and profitably as in 
the country. Still, for such preliminary trials, 
there are superior advantages to be found in 





been profitable to their members and valuable to| towns, and in the intelligence and concert, and 
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opportunities for mutual instruction of townsmen. 
Apartments of any size can de obtained for a 
temporary Usé; materials and workmen are rea- 
dy ; and labor and ability to conduct can be also 
commanded. All new experiments must neces- 
sarily be made at greater cost than well tested and 
established operations of like kind. Let these ex- 
periments have every necessary care and atten- 
tion, but let the fixtures be as humble and as eco- 
nomical as possible. Every such feeding would 
in fact have the precision of an experiment in 
mechanical or chemical philosophy, and the value 
of the results could be estimated with a sufficient 
degree of accuracy, for larger practical operations 
for profit, even though the time and attention 
bestowed on the experiment might cost ten times 
as much to the experimenter as would be com- 
pensated by the sale of his first year’s products. 

If; in the absence of all better or more exten- 
sive means, 1000 silk-worms were fed and reared 
on a common dining table, set out in any common 
apartment, (and nothing can be more convenient, 
or secure, for so small a rearing, ) the trouble and 
attention necessary for so small a number, would 
be, in proportion, ten-fold greater (perhaps filty- 
fold) than would be required for a million. The 
necessary labor, however, could be correctly esti- 
mated from other experiments, as also the quan- 
tity and cost of food, of house-room, fixtures &c. 
But this very small experiment could, as well as 
any larger, serve to show the other important facts 
of the health, vigor, and products of silk-worms 
in a certain and stated temperature, and under 
other certain circumstances. And this, at least, 
might be done, and form an agreeable and amusing 
occupation to some lady, in each of 500 different 
house-holds within the sphere of action and influ- 
ence of the society. 

Those members who have sufficient means, 
should conduct, or cause to be conducted, much 
larger rearings, say from 5000 to 20,000 silk- 
worms; and those who have not only the means, 
but some little experience also, should extend their 
operations much farther, and aim at gaining some 
profit in money, as well as in knowledge, for fu- 
ture operations. 

These separate experiments of individuals cor- 
rectly observed and reported, would be subsidiary 
to the larger and more full and perfect experiment- 
al operations of the society. ‘These should be 
the establishing a laboratory in the best or most 
approved manner, and the conducting sundry dif- 
ferent rearings, of various sizes, and at successive 
times, and also in different modes ; causing every 
necessary care to be observed, all doubtful pro- 
cesses to be tested, and evey fact bearing on results 
to be observed and noted, and the whole results to 
be fully and faithfully reported. 





Such a course of 





aunaite would in a single year gather a body of 
facts which would serve completely to establish 
the value of silk-culture in Virginia ; or, if that 
opinion be indeed unfounded, then these results 
would render the next most valuable service to the 
country, that of dissipating the delusion on this 
subject, under which we, as well as the silk socie- 
ty, are now laboring. But though to find truth, 
which ever way it may direct, is always valuable, 
still we entertain no question that the former would 
be the place in which it would be found. 

From eaperiments it would be absurd to count 
on results profitable in a pecuniary point; and the 
more laboriously, carefully; and accurately con- 
ducted, they may be, of course the greater will 
be the cost, and therefore the greater the balance 
of pecuniary loss, even when the gain in more im- 
portant respects would: be so much the greater. 
We are not so foolish as to anticipate, nor so dis- 
honest as to promise, from the general results of 
all the procedure recommended to the society, any 
profit in.money, in the first year. On the contra- 
ry, if the members, severally and jointly, should 
not lose (or be out of pocket,) as much as $1000 
on their feeding operations of this year, it will be 
because of too limited action, and therefore much 
to be regretted. But by generously submitting 
at first to that, or a double amount of loss, we 
firmly believe that they would be gainers in the 
end; and that by a first judicvows loss of some 
thousands, the commonwealth would gain more 
than as many millions of dollars. 

Most earnestly do we hope that the young so- 
ciety which has paid so much respect to our 
name, and to our zealous yet poor services to the 
promotion of' silk-culture, may also pay some res- 
pect toour advice. If it is adopted, in’ general, 
and in the spirit, (no matter as to the particular 
mode or details,) this society will not only serve 
its designed and direct object most admirably, but 
will, as a truly light-diffusing and working socie- 
ty, set an example to most of the agricultural so- 
cieties which are yet barely alive, (and upon pa- 
per only,) and to all others that may be establish- 
ed for more useful purposes hereafter.—Ep. F. R. 


AGRICULTURE IN KENTUCKY. 


From the American Farmer. 


Frankfort, Ky., Dec. 19, 1839. 
Dear Sir :—\ have delayed answering the en- 
quiries embraced in your letter from Lexington, in 
consequence of absence anda wish to be better 

advised upon two or three of your questions. . 
The object of your letter being a wish to obtain 
such information as I may be able to give upon 
the agriculture and breeding of stock in this sec- 
tion of the state, particularly upon rye, our blue 
grass pastures, mules, sheep, hogs, hemp, corn 
and caitle, | shall endeavor to do so from the best 
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information I have, and which could be obtained 
frum others. 

Rye is extensively raised. We sow the latter 

rt of August and first of September, one to one 
and a hall’buehel per acre, in ourcorn fields; plough 
it io with the shovel-plough or cultivator. If the 
season be favorable the greater part of the fall 
will produce good grazing for calves and young 
colts, and at times sustaining them through the 
winter with the aid of asmall quantity of fodder 
or oats. It is nor, however, until the month of 
March and April, that we receive the greatest ad- 
vantage from it. At this season stock is generally 
in great want of green food, and they are f{re- 
quently sustained from the 10th March to the 20th 

April, without detriment to the succedding crop of 
rye. Stock of any description which may have 
access to a good rye field in the spring, will gene- 
rally improve rapidly in their condition, and places 
them in fine health to go upon our blue grass pas- 
tures. When the grain is ripe or nearly so, a large 
portion of our rye fields are fed down by our hogs. 
Occasionally cattle, horses and mules are turned 
in with the hogs. It is not considered a produc- 
tive crop, from 12to15 bushels per acre being a 
fair average crop upon lands producing forty bush- 
els of corn peracre. No manure or topdressing is 
ever used, 

grazing in the fall and spring we consiler 
pays well for the seed and-sowing. Some of our 
best farmers sow it instead of clover, for the pur- 
pose of renewing their exliausted lands ;, when 
fed off by hogs, the immense quantity of straw 
and manure left on the ground, leaves it in fine 
condition for the succeeding crop. 

Blue Grass Pastures—They are not of spon- 
taneous growth—uo regular system is considered 
necessary in making them. In our open fields, 
the usual practice is to saw timothy, clover and 
blue grass seeds mixed. Two or three good crops 
of hay may be taken before the blue grass geis 
well set. In our woodlands the seed is scattered 
promiscuously with a portion of timothy and clo- 
verseed. It is equally as advantageous and fre- 
quently practised to feed our hay upon the open 
grounds in the winter and spring, when we want 
to make grass. The stock will then tread in the 
seed. and we most always succeed in having it 
will set. Afier it is well set, it can never be ex- 
hausted by grazing. Briers will destroy it when 
neglected, by excluding it from the sun and air. 
It requires from two to three acres to fatten a bul- 
lock, and if good will keep him § or 9 months in 
the year. 

Mules are raised by our farmers from their 
work mares. Few mares one kept exclusively 
for the breeding of mules. In the fall when the 
colts are ready to wean they are generally sold by 
those who breed them to those who feed them, 
until the fall after they are two years old, when 
they are then considered ready for market, and 
either drove on account of the feeder, or they 
pass into the. hands of others who drive to the 
southern markets. South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, constitute our principal 
markets. : 

Not many have been retained amongst our far- 
mers for agricultural purposes. ‘They, comman- 
ding a more ready and higher price our farmers 
prefer selling them and retaining their horses. 


Very tobjections have bee i 
fe rar made ta the breed 
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ing of mules from the uncertainty of getting colts. 
Three out of five would be considered a full pro- 
portion—possibly much of the difficulty arises from 
mares not being regularly sent, being work mares 
farmers may not be so particular in sending them at 
the proper time. Our stock of mules have greatly 
improved jn a few years frequently having them 
15 to 16 hands high; this improvement has been 
accomplished by better keeping, more care in the 
selection of the mares, and still more by a proper 
selection of the jacks. When sold in the fall al- 
ter two years old, the fair average price might be 
considered {rom 55 or 870—when three years old 
they frequently command from $80 to $100; not 
many, however, are retained until they are three. 

Sheep receive but litle attention from our farm- 
ers—a cross upon the common sheep with the 
merino prevails in Keatucky. 1 know of no full 
blood South-down—we may, however, have a 
few. The large New Leicester sheep have 
heen introduced here within the last seven years ; 
their great size and aptitude to fatien, have caused 
them to be highly prized by those who have 
them. 

No country can be better adapted for sheep 
than this; with care they are subject to but few 
diseases. We want nothing better for them, sum- 
mer and winter, then our blue grass pastures. Ja 
wet cold weather the weaker animals do better 
with open sheds, and fed with oats or clover hay. 
Our rye fields inthe spring for ewes and lamba 
are invaluable. Farmers have occasionally fed 
them through the winter for the Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati and New-Orleans markets ; they generally 
pay well in spring. Dogs are our greatest ene- 
my in raising sheep; until we can have some 
laws or regulations upon the subject, litte can 
be done salely. 

Hogs are more generally and extensively raised 
for market than for any other stock ; itis one suited 
to the capacity and business of most all farmers, 
Connected with the feeding of cattle they are in- 
dispensable: it is through them that much of the 
profit is derived. ‘The corn that passes through 
two large bullocks will fatien three hogs without 
anv oter food during the winter. 

We have multiplied our breeds of hogs rapidly 
within a few years. The Berkshire, Bedford and 
Irish hogs are the three favorites; each have 
their advocates. They all fatten kindly and come 
to early maturity. A pair has been introduced 
from New-York called the Leicestershire, im- 
ported into that state a few years since. They 
appear to be similar to the Trish hog and those im- 
ported by R. D. Shepherd, of Baltimore. We 
also have a few called the Rhinoceros; they 
resemble the Berkshire in color, but not in form; 
they are great favorites with those who have them, 
With care and judyment in breeding, our present 
stock will answer all the purposes requisite for early 
maturity, aptitude to fatten, and capacity to tra- 
vel to market. 

Hemp is an important article with us; it is 
sowed the last of April and first of May, re- 
quires the best ground, and that to be well pre- 
pared before sowing. Our blue grass pasiures 
or old meadows broke up in the fall, well ploughed 
and harrowed in the spring, have been considered 
our best ground for hemp, The average quantity 
of seed used in suwingis 1} to 14 bushel per 
acre. The ordinary quantity raised per acre ie 
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nbont 600 Ibs., tho’ 900 and 1000 Ibs. have at times 
been produced, which usually sells at five and six 
dollars per hundred. Nothing requires more care 
in the preparation of the ground betore sowing. 

Its cubsequent management of pulling and brea- 
king requires very heavy labor; none but our 
strong able negro men can handle it to advantage. 
Very litile is exporied, being mostly manufactured 
in the state into bale rope and bagging. It is not 
considered an exhausting crop; from ten to filteen 
crops in succession have been taken off the same 
ground without any material variation in its pro- 
duction. It is of rapid growth, and soon protects 
the ground from the influence of the sun, that 
connected with the superior order in whieh the 
ground is prepared for sowing, and the care 
taken in preventing allstock from trampling in 
winter, would keep our best lands in good condi- 
tion for hemp filieen years without the aid of ma- 
nures. Its culture and manufacture may be con- 
sidered disagreeable but not unhealthy, unless 
from the quantity of dust arising from it, persons 
inclined to consumption moy be more exposed, 
than when engaged at other occupations, 

- Cornis our gieat staple, upon it we depend to 
fatten our horses, mules, cattle and hogs, as well 
as for bread in our families. In our best lands, a 
good hand will tend 30 acres afier the ground is 
prepared in the spring, and the corn planted. 
Eight to ten barrels may be considered the ave- 
rage crop, and $1.50 to $2 per barrel the average 
price. The quantity sold, however, bears but a 
emall proportion to that consumed by the farmer 
in the feeding of stock. 

Upon all our large stock farms the corn is cut 
up in the fall, stacked in shocks of 16 hills square, 
and fed out to stock in the winter and spring, in 
lots provided for the purpose, or upon our blue 
grass pastures. 

Our system of feeding and grazing cattle and 
hogs requires less labor to the quantity of ground oc 
cupied than any other mode in which we can use 
labor, Some of our large farms containing 1000 
to 1500 acres, all in grass and cultivation, and 
feeding 200 to 300 head of cattle, and as many 
hogs, requiring only about ten good hands to do 
all the work. 

Cattle in all our rich counties form an impor- 
tant itemin oursystem of husbandry—the num- 
ber fed for the butcher annually being very great ; 
probably in no one item has greater improvements 
been made than in our cattle. 
appearance, aptitude to fatten at an early age, and 
greater weight of carcass, they have been greatly 
improved. 

The breeding and feeding cattle are similar to 
to that of mules. Calves are raised until two and 
three years old by the small farmers, when they 
are sold to the grazier, who winters them the first 
year on fodder, and the next winter and spring 
they are fed for the butcher. 

ur stock now consists principally of the full 
blood Durham short-horns, with all the interme- 
diate grades, crossed upon our common cattle, 
with a few Herelords and Long-horns. I can 
form no idea of the number of improved Dur- 
hams o! pure blood. ‘The number is now great and 
increasing rapidly. Very few: less than 100 have 
been brought into the atate the present year, mosily 
imported, The prices given in the last 4or 5 years 
have caused a rapid demand forthem. Our own 





In their neatness of 


state is not yet fully supplied, and the new states 
tnust rely upon us for their supply whenever they 
are prepared with, grass to breed them. 

The pedigrees of our imported cattle and their 
descencants are preserved ‘and published with 
great care; with but few exceptions, the Franklin 
Farmer contains the pedigrees of our best stock. 
Weare also preparing to publish a’ Herd Book, 
similar to that of England, in which great care 
has been taken to give correct and Jaithful pedi- 
grees, , 

Our principal markets for beef cattle are Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, New ,Orleans, Baltimore and 
South Carolina. H. Branton. 


KIDNEY-SEED COTTON. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Indian Key, 7. F., 15th July, 1839. 

The notices in your periodical of new varieties 
of cotton remind me that Ll also have a new spe- 
cies, which has been growing at Cape Fiorida 
since 1833, and at Indian Key since 1837. [1 al- 
lude to the species called kidney seed cotton in 
Yucatan, of which I forwarded seeds to many 
parts of the United States every year since 1827, 
but I have never received any history of their 
failure or success. Fearing that even those sent 
to Cape Florida inthe spring of 18383 might have 
perished by neglect, on ‘my departure from Cam- 
peachy in January, 1837, I packed up a emall 
quantity with the other seeds to be carried by 
myself to Florida; but owing to the delays and 
difficulties of getting even from New Orleans to 
Key West, I had finally to pass via Havanna to 
the Florida Reef; and hence did not reach this 
islet until the 20th of July. In August of that 
year one mass of the couglomerated seed’ was 
planted in a box containing a cubic foot of the 
soil which here consists solely of calcareous pow- 
der colored by vegetable mould. On my arrival 
here with my family the 25th of December last, 
I found that the box contained six shrubs about 3 
feet high, with stems as thick as my thumb, and 
branches to correspond. In February last the 
first bolls began to open, and they continued to 
ripen during the ensuing months of March and 
April; and the shrubs were then transplanted on 
Matacumba. The seeds collected from these bolls 
l am sowing at intervals in the most unpromising 
sites and surfaces on that island—e. g. on the dry 
shell bank which rises a few feet above high wa- 
ter mark of the sea, and on the rocky prairie; 
behind which is covered with water by every 
heavy shower. My confidence that this shrub 
will domesticate itself in the worst sites and sur- 
faces of these calcareous keys is found in the fol 
lowing facts. Ist. It grows spontaneously on 
similar sites and surfaces near the sea at Cam- 
peachy; 2ndly. it has flourished the last six years 
near ape Florida; 3rd. a wild species of shrub 
cotton is indigenous to the rocky wastes of these 
islands; 4th. the sea island cotton planted by C. 
Howe at Duck Key 8 years ago continues to grow 
and bear cotton; 5th. on the 10th May last at Key 
Vacas, I picked cotton from a shrub which Mr. 
Punt, an old resident, assured me was planted 
there in the year 1823—16 years ago. The great 
importance of this new staple to the Florida Keys 
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tions. Ist. Because they cannot ever be cultivated 
by large plantets in annual staples, and hence 
they requite perennial staples adapted to small 
cultivators. The reasons are evidént ; because the 
surfaces of these islands are so rocky that the 
plough cannot be used, and because the sub- 
stance here called soil being nothing but calca- 
reous powder colored by vegetable mould, the 
Jatter is decomposed and the former blown away 
by exposure to the sun and wind; 2ndly. because 
the kidney-seed cotton yields its staple during the 
dry season from November or December to April 
or May; and can hence be picked by even the 
poor invalids who will certainly visit these islands 
every winter, when the government of the United 
states shall remove the obstacles to their inter- 
course by the establishments of ports of entry ; 3rd. 
because, like all other perennial shrubs, when once 
planted it isplanted forever; and because, like the 
morus multicaulis, when it grows too high for con- 
venient picking, the shrub may be cut down, and. 
fresh stems will spring from its roots. When I 
arrived at Campeachy in 1827, | found a shrub 
growing in the yard of Col. Toro which was still 
bearing cotton on my departure in 1837. In my 
articles on the morus multicaulis inthe Key West 
paper, I have endeavored to show that if the cul- 
ture of silk be worth pursuing in any of our states, 
it will be immensely more profitable in the steril 
islands ‘of the ‘Florida Reef, and that they alone 
can supply all the raw silk requisite for home con- 
sumption and foreign export. In future articles I 
shall endeavor ‘to show that the perennial cotton 
shrubtor small cultivators will be still more desi- 
rable than the perennial mulberry tree. But I 
shall Jeave to time and experience the demonstra- 
tion of the fact, that for these islands the most pro- | 
fitable of all perennials will be the fibrous-leaved 
agaves and other plants which yield foliaceous 
fibres and propagate themselves on the most arid | 
soils. Very respectiully vours, &c., | 

H. Perrine. | 





EGG-HATCHING EXHIBITION. 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 


A short time ago, while in London, I went to 
see, among ather “ sights,’ the much-talked-of- 
egg-hatching-apparatus, or, as it is called by its 
proprietor, the Lccaleobion—a word from the 
Greek, signifying to bring to life. The establish- 
ment is situated in Pall-Mall, opposite the Italian 
Opera-House, and consist of a large handsome | 
back aparment, entered by a passage {rom the 
street. The first feeling on entering the room is 
that of rather a warm atmosphere, along with 
the slight smell of a poultry yard, which the place 
literally is. QOnone side on your left isa huge 
oblong case against the wall, elevated three or four 
feet [rom the floor, and used as a_ hatching oven ; 
on the opposite side, running nearly the length of 
the room,is anenclosure formed of paling,separated 
in distinct divisions for different sizes of’ birds, and 
containing, close to the wall, a row of coops or 
houses for the little creatures to run into. At the, 
farther end of the room is a glass-case on a table 
in which the birds of one day old are kept and 
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maturity, but which being broken are of course 
useless for hatching ;- they only exhibit the pro- 
gress of the chick. .Such is the general outline 
of the establishment, which is fitted up with iron 
steam-pipes running round the room to preserve 
a certain temperature; and with a man, who 
attends the oven, and a woman to look alter the 
poultry-yard .or enclosure, the wholc is before the 
eye of the visitor. 

The first thing we do is to take a peep into the 
oven, where the process of incubation is perlorm- 
ed. This oven executes the office of the parent 
hen, andin a remarkably perfect manner ; in fact 
much better than most hens could perform the 
operation.—Every body, who has any thing to do 
with hatching poultry, knows that the great dif- 
ficulty consist in keeping the hen upon her eggs. 
Some hens are better hatchers than others, but, 
generally speaking, they are too apt to leave their 
eggs to get cool; and this, by checking the incu- 
bation, at once destroys the unborn chick. By 
the Ecealeobion process, this chance of logs is en- 
tirely avoided. If the egg be a fresh good egg, 
it must give up its chick ; nothing can keep it from 
being hatched, The oven or case, as we have 
said, is a large oblong box projecting from. the 
wall. Itis to be divided into eight compartments, 
like the floors of a house, and each exposed to 
view by means of a glass door. ‘To satisly our 
curiosity the door of one of the compartments was 
thrown open, and on looking in we perceive that 
the interior is a sort of shuliow box lined with 
cloth, heated with steam-pipes, and the bottom 
covered with eggs lying at an easy distance trom 


‘each other. A jugof water is placed among the 


egas, for the purpose of supplying the air of the 
box with anecessary degree of moisture. Thus 
each compartment or box isa distinct oven with 
its own eggs, and ineach the eggs are at a par- 
ticular siageof advancement. In one box they 
may be but newly put in, and in another they may 
be in the act of being hatched. The meaning of 
having eight boxes is to insure a batch of chicks 
every two or three days. Each box holds from 
two to three hundred eggs, or the whole upwards 
of two thousand. 

Anegg requires from twenty to twenty-three 
days to hatch according to its quality and other 
circumstances; the exact time is allowed to be 
twenty-one days ; but such is the variety of eggs, 
that a batch will require three days in entirely 
chipping. The progressive series of phenomena 
during incubation, as exhibited in the broken eggs 
on the table of the room, are exceedingly inter- 
esting, particularly that in which the heart is seen 
beginning to heat on the surface of the yolk, and 
are as follows: I quote from a pamphlet handed 
to visitors :— 

“Ist. day. Ina few hours alier exposure to 
the proper temperature the microscope discovers 
that a humid matter has formed within the linea- 
ments of the embryo: and at the expiration of 
twelve or fourteen hours, this matter bears some 
resemblance to the shape of a little head; a num- 
ber of new vesicles also suddenly appear rudimen- 
tary of different parts of the future body af the 
chick ; those first formed, and most easily distin- 
guishable, may alterwards be recognized as assum- 


nureed ; and in the centre ot the room isa table | ing the shape of the vertebral bones of the back.— 


with a number of saucers in which lie the yolks of 





eggs at different stages of advancement toward 


Qd day. ‘The eyes begin to make their appear- 
ance ahaut the thirtieth hour,and additional vessels 
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closely, joined together, indicate the situation of 
the naval. The brain and spinal marrow, some 
rudiments of the wings and principal muscles, 
become observable. The formation of the heart 
is also evidentty proceeding.—3d day. At the 
commencement of the third day the beating of the 
heart is perceptible, although no blood is visible; 
afew hours, howover, elapse and two vesicles, 
containing blood, make their appearance; one 
forming the lefi ventricle, the other the great 
artery. The auricle of the heart is next seen, and 
inthe whole of these, pulsation is evident.—4th 
day. The wings now assume a more defined 
shape, and the increased size of the head renders 
the globules coniaining the brain, the beak and 
the front and hind part of the head distinctly 
visible.—5th day. On the 5th day the liver makes 
its appearance, and both auricles now plainly 
seeii approach nearer the heart than they were 
before. ‘That beautiful phenomena, the circula- 
tion of the blood, is evident.—6th day. The lungs 
and stomach are distinguishable, and the full 
gush of blood from the heart distinctly apparent. 
—7th day. During this day, the intestines, veins 
and upper mandible, become visible, and the brain 
begins to assume a constituent form.—8th day. 
The beak, for the first time, opens, and the forma- 
tion of flesh commences upon the breast.—9th day. 
The deposition of matter forming the ribs, takes 
place, and the gall-bladder is perceptible.—10ih 
day. The matter forming the sku!l now becomes 
cartilaginous, and the protrusion of feathers evi- 
dent.—12th day. ‘The orbits of sight are now 


apparent, aod the ribs are perfected.—13th day. 
1 


he spleen gradually approaches in its proper 


ition in the abdomen.—l4thday. The lungs 











chipping. Some had chipped the day before, 
others that day, and some would not be chipped 
till the morrow; ina few cases we observed the 
beak of the chick boring its way through the shell 
and getting itselfemancipated. When the little 
creatures are ushered into the world, they ate not 
immediately removed out of the oven, but are 
allowed to remain for a few hours until they be- 
come dry ; they are then removed and put into the 
giass-case, on the table at the end of the room. 
This case is very shallow, and the glass cover can 
be easily pushed aside to permit the superinten- 
dent handling them if required. They are here for 
the first time fed. though not for twenty-four hours 
afier being hatched; the materials scattered 
among them is small bruised grits, or particles 
litte larger than meal; these they eagerly pick 
up without any teaching, their instinctive desire 
for food being a sufficient monitor. After the 
brood has been kept in the glass-case, (which is 
partially open) for twoor three days, and been 
thus gradually accustomed to the atmosphere, 
they are removed. to one of the divisions in the 
railed enclosure on the floor. Here hundreds are 
seen running about, uttering peepy cries, picking 
up grils or otherwise amusing themselves, all 
being apparently in as lively and thriving a con- 
dition as if trotting about in a barn-yard. At six 
in the evening they are put to bed for the night in 





a coop; these coops are wooden boxes, lined with 
a flannel curtain in front, to seclude, and keep the 
inmates as warm and comfortable as if under the 
wing ofa mother. At six or seven in the morn- 
ing they are again allowed to come forth into 
their court-yard, which being strewed with sand 





and provided with food and water, affords them all 


me inclosed within the breast.—15th, 16th | the advantage ofa run in an open ground. 


and 17th days. During these days the infinity 
of phenomena in this wonderlul piece of vital me- 
chanism, elaborate it into a more perfect form and 
it presents an appearance closely approaching a 
mature state. The yolk of the egg, however, 
from which it derives its nourishment, is stil! out- 
side the body.—18th day. Onthe 18th day, the 
outward and audible sign of developed life is 
apparent, ty the faint piping of thechick being 
for the first time, heard.—19th, 20th, and 2lst 
days. Continually increasing in size and strength 
the remainder of the yolk gradually becomes 
inclosed within its body; then with uncommon 
power for so sinall and trail a being, it liberates 
itself from its prison in a peculiar and curious 
manner, by repeated efforts made with its bill, 
seconded by muscular exertion with its limbs, and 
emerges into a new existence. 

* The position of the chicken in the shell is such 
as to occupy the least possible space. The head, 
which is large and heavy in proportion to the rest 
ofthe body is placed in front of the belly with its 
beak under the right wing; the feet are gathered 
up like a bird trussed for the spit; yet in this 
singular manner, and apparent uncomfortable po- 
gition, it is by no means cramped or confined, but 
performs all the necessary motions and efforis 
required fur its liberation, with the most perfect 
ease, and that consummate skill which instinct 
renders almost infallible. The chicken, at the 
time it breaks the shell, is heavier than the whole 
egg was at firet.”’ 

The superintendent of the oven politely exhi- 


I made some inquiries respecting the failures in 
hatching and deaths, and received the following 
information :—The eggs are usually purchased 
from Leadenhall market, and, consequently, not 
being altogether fresh, or otherwise suitable, one 
halfofthem fail in hatching. Once hatched, they 
are safe, for not more than one dies out of fifty 
which are brought into existence. If good and 
suitable eggs could be procured at all seasons the 
failures in hatching would be comparatively tri- 
fling. Badeggs therefore, are the weak point in 
the establishment, and I should recommend the 
proprieter to complete his arrangements, by adding 
an egg-laying department to those which he has 
for hatching. ‘This might be done by keeping a 
regular poultry-yard, either in connexion with the 
place orin the country. The apparatus for hatch- 
ing is capable of producing forty thousand chickens 
in a year, and making allowance for failures, the 
actual préduct cannot fall short of half of that 
number. When three weeks old, as I was in- 
formed, the cliickens are taken to market, and sold 
for a shilling each. Thus, we would suppose, the 
Kecaleobion turns out at least, a thousand pounds 
worth of chickens annually—no had revenue, it 
will be said, alier paying expenses, but not great- 
er than the ingenious contriver and proprietor, Mr. 
William Bucknell, deserves. my 

This thing, trifling as it may appear to some, is 
highly deserving of public attention. Attempts to 
hatch eggs, in ovens are of old date, but have 
never succeeded on a permanent or large scale in 
this country. In Egypt the practice has been 








bited a compartment in which the eggs were 


more successful; yet even there, with the advan- 
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tages of a superior climate, one in: five of the | 
hatched birds dies, and many are deformed, doubt- 
less from the unequal application of the heat. It 
has only been by the Eccaleobion, as far as I can 
learn, that the birds have been brought out with 
certainty, or been reared successfully alter being 
hatched ; every bird is perfect and will grow to its 
full size. ‘The distinguished characteristic of this 
invention is exact regulation of temperature at 
different stages of advancement, for eggs, as is 
well known, develope heat naturally in the course 
of hatching, and consequently the artificial heat 
requires to be judiciously diminished as the natur- 
al heat increases. By emploving steam or hot- 
water pipes, the temperature is not only capable 
of being exactly regulated, but is diffused gene- 
rally and equably throughout the oven, and acts 
upon all sides of the egg alike. Hence, the eggs 
in the Eccaleobion require no handling or turning 
during the process—there is no fear of their being 
roasted on one side or cooled on the other. Provi- 
ded all is fair and above board, as the proprietor of 
the Eccaleobion describes or the superintendents 
inform the vistors, there can be no difficulty in 
multiplying egg-hatching and chicken-rearing 
establishments all over the country. Poultry is 
at present a dear article, on account of the very 
limited and imperfect manner of its production; but 
this need not he the case any longer, There is 
nothing to prevent every town in the kingdom 
having its ckicken manufactory as well as any 
other branch of business. Wherever there are 
establishments’ with steam-engines having a re- 
dundancy of steam, it would be the easiest thing 
in the world to erect a fowl-producing apparatus 
in connection with the works. And if this did 
not in some degree improve the resources of the 
country, and the condition of the people, [ do not 
know what would. 





EXPLANATION. 


To the*Editor of the Farmer’s Register. 


In your last No. I find a mountain correspondent 
of yours has made it my duty to tax you with post- 


the very devil cannot ki!l it; but let me ask why 

wage wart upon it? why worry and distrese the 

plant that gives you bread? who, I ask “ Moun- 

taineer,”? was ever so mad as to break the young 
shoots of corn to enable him to break the feedera’? 
and when this was done what was his reward ? 

My soil was what was called poor; I purchased for 
21 shillings the acre. The tenant then upon it 
paid £10 rent, 40 years ago; butat the end of the 
vear he entered “ leg bail,” and is dead, or in the 
far west. And, yetI believe that all who passed 
my field, (and it is upon the main southern road, ) 
entertained but the one opinion that there was 
none better, as a large field, from Washington to- 
Tennessee. I hope I have answered “ Mountain- 
eer’s”’ bill in chancery to his satisfaction; if not, 
he may rule me to give farther answer, and if I 
have time, I will answer him, with this reservation 
that he shall lay by his forensic character, and 
write as a farmer. 

For the further benefit of ‘‘ Mountaineer,” let 
me say that 30 years or more past I visited Judge 
Peters and Mr. Young. The Judge had done 
much for agriculture, and I felt myself bound to 
call upon him and tender him my thanks. He 
was a perfect gentleman; but as a farmer, practi- 
cally, he had no pretensions. Mr. Young, I think, 
owned a large paper manufactory, and was farm- 
ing upon a_ small scale—an amiable, clear head- 
ed man, and was delighted in showing the power of 
lime upon his land; his neighbors however thought 
he farmed upon the profits of his paper mill. I 
give you these things that you may use them for 
what they are worth. FarrFax. 

January 7th. 1840. 


For the Farmers’ Register... 
ON MAKING EXPERIMENTS, 


Although the successful progress of agriculture 
essentially depends upon this practice, yet unless 
it be followed with perfect impartiality, sound 
judgment, and unremitted attention to every cir- 
cumstance connected with each case, it often does 
far more harm than good ; for conclusions are f{re- 
quently drawn and opinions formed liom experi- 





age to the tune of 123 cts. I did not wish to do this, 


or [ should have asked you to correct the caption | 
of my October communication; but I supposed all | 


your readers knew that the caption was yours and 
not mine, and [ ask you and your correspondent 
to read my piece fairly, and then say if the caption 
have either matter or spirit in it that is authorized 
by the communication.* 1 hold that it was clearly 


my purpose to show that the early maturation of 


the crop resulted from its never having its feeding 
roots disturbed or broken; and I appeal to common 
sense, untrammelled by usage, without fear, to sus- 
tain me.. Who is he that breaks the feeders of his 
horse or his ox with the expectation of “ early 
maturation?” Who has not seen in the burning 
month of July hundreds of acres of corn killed by 
breaking all its feeders? {grant that this king 
of, plants is hard to kill, and if you give it water 





* As according to our rules, every article in the Far- 
mers’ Register must have a name, andthe writers sel- 
dom furnish any,heading, the duty generally falls upon 
the editor’as it did in the case referred to above. If it 
was inproper, the fault was ours. 











ments carefully made, which, if not directly the 
reverse of what they should be, are at least, ma- 
terially different from the truth. ‘Thus, a negligent 
experimentalist will rarely ever give us more of 
his operations than a general description, although 
he is too olien tediously minute in stating his own 
opinions derived from them, to the entire omission 
perhaps, of the chief facts, by which alone others 
could judge whether those opinions were right or 
avrong. Should he happen to be weil known and 
respected as a farmer, many will immediately at- 
tempt to pursue the course which he has vaguely 
and indistinctly described, solely from their confi- 
dence in his character; and will find too late, 
either that he had omitted some statement which 
was material to the success of their imitative 
experiments, or that his opinions and practices, 
which they had adopted in toto, did not suit their 
particular farms. This immediately weakens their 
faith in all experiments whatever; for they have 
not alwavs the good sense to discover the true 
cause of their failure, but erroneously ascribe it to 
the inutiity of the practice itself, instead of the 
carelessness of the experimentalists. 
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A most signal instance once occurred in our own 
state, of the mischiefs that may be done by agri- 
cultural works which appear to recommend as 
universally good, certain things that are only par- 
tially so, and under particular circumstances. We 
all remember that excellent little book called  Ara- 
tor,’ published many years ago, by Col. John 
Taylor of Caroline, a man who may truly be 
said not only'to have given the first effectual 
impulse to Virginia agriculture, but. to have ren- 
dered it more essential service than any one man 
of whom we have any knowledge. In this work 
was found an unqualified, indiscriminate récom- 
mendation of very deep ploughing, high beds for 
corn, and the inclosing system without grazing. 
Every body considered him, (and deservedly too, ) 
as one of the best, if not the very best farmer in 
Virginia, particularly for his skill in restoring worn 
out lands to their original fertility ; and such mar- 
vels were related of his corn crops by those who 
saw them, without any accurate knowledge of the 
various causes which contributed to produce them, 
that all of us, without exception, especially the 
tyros amongst us who aspired to agricultural 
fame, began to tear up our lands as deep as 3 
or 4 horses in a plough couid turn them; to throw 
them into the highest ridges which this operation 
could effect, no matter what might be the nature 
of the soil; and to inclose their fields without 
grazing, even to the starvation of the stock. The 
consequences might have been easily foreseen by 
all our brethren who had their due share of brains ; 
but unfortunately some of us are wofully deficient 
in this article. Hence all the owners of very shal- 
low, sandy soils, turned up a perfect caput mortuum, 
an utterly steril earth, with which they have been 
carrying on a deadly warlare ever since, or have 
fled from it in despair, to a new country; whilst 
each animal of the bos genus, on their farms, has 
served as a kind of ‘‘memento mori” to every 
passing stranger. For all this Col. Taylor's ‘ Ara- 
tor’ bore the blame, although a very moderate de- 
gree of discrimination would have enabled them, 
at once, to decide that, as no one system or prac- 
tice could possibly suit all soils and situations. 
Col. Taylor’s omitting to particularize the excep- 
tions, proceeded entirely from the circumstance of 
his giving to his brother agriculturisis more credit 
for common sense than they deserved. By the 
way, my old and good friend, { wish you or any 
of your correspondents would tell me, why the 
term “common” should be applied to an article 
which all agree is one of the most uncommon 
things in the world. [ have been in a great quan- 
dary about it, for nearly or quite half a century, 
and should like to be relieved from it before [ die. 
But to return to ‘Arator’ and its recommendations. 
That one which [ have yet particularly to notice, 
is “the inclosing system” without grazing. He 
gave, unfortunately, (as IT think,) all the advan- 
tages, without stating the disadvantages of the 
practice, Hence most of those who tried it, with- 
out any specifications whatever of the extent to 
which it might beneficially be extended, became 
ecepticas, if not entire infidels in regard to its utility. 
For they found, upon trial, that it not only infested 
our lands, almost irreclaimably, with many peren- 
nial and other most noxious weeds, but made them 
the prolific hot beds of a variety of insects highly 


‘gnjarious to our crope, which under no other eye- 


tear, probably, eould ever suffer eo much damage 





from the same cause. Inthe Flemish husban- 
dry, which: is said to be the most perfect in Chris- 
}tendom, no labor nor expense is spared to extirpate 
every thing that bears even the name of weed; 
but the inclosing practice fosters the whole ot 
thega—nay, it greatly multiplies all of them, un- 
less they are mowed down, (which is never done, ) 
before they blossom. ‘This operation, if regularly 
repeated, only a few times, would soon destroy all 
annual and biennial weeds, which are much the 
most numérous; it would also prevent, in a great 
measure, thé imcrease of the ‘perennials ; and by 
leaving the cdver on the land, would sti!l give us 
the chief benefit ascribed to the inclosing system. 

But permit me, before I conclude, to offer a few 
more remarks on the subject of experiments. To 
carelessness or prejudice, or to both united, we 
must ascribe all the numerous disputes and contro- 
versies that have occurred, and are still occurring 
among our brethren, in regard to particular prac- 
lices in every branch of husbandry. Even men 
who are equally well disposed to ascertain what is 
best, must forever differ, unless all will bestow the 
same degree of attention on every circumstance 
and particular, which are essential to enable them 
to form a perfectly impartial and correct judgment. 
If a single one of these essential circumstances 
and particulars are unnoticed by any experimenter, 
that man will certainly form a very different opi- 
nion from the ene who has carefully regarded all 
which are connected with the subject of their mu- 
tual examination. And the great misfortune to 
our cause is, that hardly any two men can be 
found equally qualified, equally desirous to make © 
fair experiments. But for this inequality, together 
with our presumption and self-conceit, which are 
generally in a duplicate ratio to our ignorance, 
many a ponderous agricultural tome would be re- 
duced to the pamphilet-size; and what would be 
far better, ‘ book-farming,” which has long been, 
with many, a term of derision and contempt, 
would soon overcome all the foolish prejudices 
which have heretofore existed against it. For our 
agricultural papers and books would contain little 
else, besides minute details of experiments in the 
different branches of husbandry, made with the 
utmost care and accuracy; instead of being crowd- 
ed, as they too frequently are, with the crude con- 
ceits and visionary opinions of merely speculative 
agriculturists, who find it much easier work to 
theorize than to practise ; and far less laborious to 
give us mere opinions, instead of such facts as 
would prove of real use in promoting our cause. 

It may perhaps be concluded from thé foregoing 
remarks, that I am in favor of entirely excluding 
speculative opinions from our agricultural papers. 
Far from it; but f would ask as a small favor, in 
behalf of those who prefer facts, that the authors 
would merely take the trouble to give these opi- 
nions and speculations some caption by which we 
could judge whether we would read their commo- 
nications or pass on to others that would’ give 
some of the information we want. Let them take, 
for example, the single word “excogitations,” 
which might be written in a few seconds, and ‘we 
might then use it, as sailors do a light house— 
steer by it, without ever going into it. Formy 
own part, Mr. Editor, I have no objection to see- 
ing and reading such things occasionally, in an 
agriculturai paper, as | myself, (10 confess the 





truth, ) am somewhat addicted to them; and there- 
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fore, upon that admirable principle of “doing as 
we would be done by,” a principle so much praised, 
so little practised, | would not consent that they 
should be banished altogether. Only let them be 
marked, no matter how, but in such a way that 
they might be distinguished from other articles 
without reading them, and it will perfectly satisfy 
your old friend, CoMMENTATOR. 
January 1st, 1840. 








To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
EXCOGITATIONS. 


You see, Mr. Editor, that [ have been the first 
man among your numerous correspondents, to 
adopt my own suggestion on the subject of cap- 
tions; and for so doing, I shall claim of you some 
portion of that praise which is justly due to those 
rare people who practise what they preach. [ 
shall also hope that this circumstance, if none 
other, will secure for me, at least a perusal of what 
I am about to offer to your readers. 

My subject will be that long and apparently in- 
terminable vexed question about the best rotation 
of crops. No one has yet been, universally ap- 
proved; nor has it ever been conclusively settled, 
whether there may not be at least one, (if not 
more,) which is far less complicated than any now 
in vogue, and equally efficacious. [n all the rota- 
tions and arguments in their favor, which I have 
examined, far too much credit seems to have been 
given to the mere alternation of what have been 
called white and green crops: whereas, I deem it 
demonstradle, as far as any thing of the kind can 
be, that the intervention of vegetable and animal 
manures has been the chief, if not the sole cause 
of any increased fertility of the soil, which may 
have appeared where those rotations have been 

ractised. Every experienced agriculturist, 1 be- 
ieve, admits that some crops exhaust more than 
others, but that all exhaust some, if wholly 
taken from the land. Therefore, the phrase 
“ameliorating crops,” is a contradiction in terms, 
and calculated to deceive; for it is not the crop 
which produces this effect, but the manure applied 
with it or to it; although it is certainly true, that 
a less quantity of manure will suffice to ameliorate 
the soil, where the crop is one of the least ex- 
hausting kinds, than where it happens to be the 
reverse, 

If {am right in ascribing the improvement of 
cultivated land, chiefly if not solely, to the inter- 
vention of vegetable and animal manures between 
our crops, in sufficient quantities to supply some- 
what more than the portion of nutriment which 
these crops require, then it is a matter of far less 
consequence than is generally supposed, whether 
these crops be all white, all green, or an alternation 
of both. Upon this theory, permit me to propose 
a course of crops, which, if not new, has not, I 
believe, been sufficiently tried any where to justi- 
fy its general adoption. It is to keep but four 
fields, one for standing pasture, the other three for 
corn and wheat, which are the staple crops 


state. ‘fo these, adda few lots for soiling, and 
root crops. let the wheat always be followed by 
the corn, and give to that, all the vegeto-animal 


as far as practicable. Immediately afier the last 
working of the corn, sow clover seed and plaster 
of Paris, half a bushel to the acre. Cut this clo- 
ver in the spring, then sow on it halfa bushel 
more of plaster, and fallow the landin time -for 
wheat, sown upon a single ploughing, and put in 
by the large drag-harrow. ‘To keep up your lots, 
depend upon ashes, plaster of Paris, lime, marl, 
(if attainable,) or any other manures which are 
free from the seeds of weeds. 

To such a course, I cannot foresee even a plau~ 
sible objection, unless it be the expense. But, if 
this were greater than that of the other most pop- 
ular rotations, which it certainly would not be, but 
much less, then such objection is unsustainable. 
The whole of the expense in money, would be 
the first cost of the clover seed; for after that, 
every farmer should raise his own seed ; and then, 
one bushel of plaster per acre annually, which, at 
the present price, ready ground, is only 30 cents a 
bushel in the tide-water portion of Virginia, where 
you buy it thus; but not more than about 15 cents 
where you prepare it yourself. Look now at the 
superior advantages ; there would be much more 
simplicity, and of course greater practicability 
among slaves, a larger surface always under cul- 
tivation, and far less labor, especially in making 
and keeping up division fences, Add to this the 
fact that every field would annually produce some 
profitable crop to the cultivator, which is not the 
case in any of our rotations in the United States. 
I say profitable, for although you would not sell 
the clover which would be produced aflier the corn; 
the single cutting would contribute much to the 
improvement of your stock, while the subsequent 
ploughing in of the second growth, would return 
to the land more of the fertilizing principle than 
the wheat crop had drawn from it. If the land 
become ‘clover sick,’? which it would not do in 
many years, some other green dressing, of which 
there are many, might be substituted for the clover, 
until the land again recovered its aptitude to pro- 
duce this excellent grass. 

Should you think this “ flourish”? worth pub- 
lishing, let it appear as one of the contributions of 
your old friend and correspondent, 


CoMMENTATOR. 
January 16th, 1840. 





ON THE CULTURE OF CELERY. 


From the Magazine of Horticulture. 


As good celery is always sure to meet with a@ 
ready sale in the market, and commands a liberal 
price when found there, I[ propose giving a few 
practical remarks on the necessary treatment re- 
quired, from the first sowing of the seed in the 
spring, to the taking up ofthe roots, in the autumn, 
for use. In the first place, be it remembered, that 
the writer of this does not claim any greater 
knowledge than that possessed by gardeners and. 
others, who have had experience in the cultivation 
of celery ; but as this article may meet the eye of 


| those persons who have not acquired the requisite 
throughout the whole tide-water portion of our, 


knowledge, to grow it to perfection, it is probable 
that they may glean something from ir, that may 
be of some assistance to them. 

There are six or eight varieties of celery culti- 





manure of the farm, applied in its freshest state, 





vated, and all those who cultivate it, have their 
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favorite kinds ; nevertheless, [ will venture to re- 
commend the white solid, and the rose colored 
solid celery, to be grown, either for the market or 
for private family use. ‘The second week in April, 
if there is a cucumber frame at work, prepare two 
or three shallow boxes, and fiil them with fine 
rich soil, and sow the sced on the surface, with a 
liberal hand ; then press it down pretty solid, with 
a piece of board and cover it, lightly, with very 
fine silted earth ; this done, give the whole a gen- 
tle watering, and place the boxes in a frame, close 
to the front. 

When the plants make their appearance, give 
them air every day, if possible, by propping up the 
sash, at the {ront, where the boxes are placed. As 
soon as it is perceived that the plants have the 
least tendency to grow up weak, they must be 
removed from the frame, immediately to the open 
air, choosing some well sheltered spot. On the 
approach of foul weather they may be removed to 
some place under cover, and taken out again after 
the unfavorable weather is over. If no frame, as 
spoken of, be at hand, sow the seed on a rich 
moist piece of ground, the last week in April, in a 
sheltered situation ; the ground must be well en- 
riched for this purpose, and the older the manure 
is, the better. Dig it over, and rake the surface 
very fine and even ; then sow the seed pretty thick, 
on the surface, and with a clean spade beat it 
lightly down, nice and even, and cover it over, 
about a quarter of an inch, with fine soil. 

As soon as the plants are about two inches high, 
they should be transplanted into a nursery bed— 
but, previous to this, the ground must be well 
manured and dug over; then lay a board on the 
ground, in order to stand upon, and eet the plants 
Out in regular order, at least three inches apart, 
plant from plant. Some may think this last pro- 


have sudh an idea that it is a process indispensably 
necessarv, and the utility of it will be presently 
geen. When the plants are taken up from the 
seed bed, before proceeding to transplant them, 
do not neglect to rub off all the side shoots, which, 
it will be seen, are just making their appearance 
around the base of the plants, and cut off the ends 
ol’ the roots, if it is desired to produce first rate 
celery. 

About the first or second week of July the plants 
will be ready for the final planting out—their 
strong, robust appearance, by this time, I imagine, 
will give great encouragement to the grower, to 
go on and end the good work ; but on the contrary, 
if the plants had not been removed from the seed 
bed, as before advised, what a miserable appear- 
ance would they now make ; so much so, that the 
stems being too weak to bear up the tops, now 
that they stand singly, they would lie flat upon the 
ground. When this is the case, the remedy is, 
to cut off the tops, and leave three or four naked 
stems sticking up—a disgrace to any person who 
has the least pretensions to its cultivation. ‘The 
plants being so weak, it will be found necessary 
to shade them from the sun through the middle of 
the day, for some time, until nature has made a 
fresh effort, and the plants start to grow ; not so 
with those that have been transplanted; for by 
removing them with a trowel, on a damp day, 
they will scarcely feel the change. ‘This is the 
gain—for whilst the others will require shading and 


and however wellthe former plants are nursed, it 
is rare that they ever make such good heads as 
those that receive no check. 

If the cultivator has a peat meadow, that is at 
no time overflowed with water, he will find it the 
best situation of any, for the growth of celery ; but 
as there are but few, comparatively speaking, 
who have such facilities, the next best location 
would be where the soil is deep and moist, with 
the sub-soil clay. One sure guide to go by is, al- 
ways to prefer deep moist soil, whatever the sub- 
soil may be; for it matters not, however rich the 
groune is made with manure, if there is a defi- 
ciency of moisture, the growth will be stunted. 

In preparing the trenches for the final planting, 
if the soil is deep, dig it out to the depth of eighteen 
inches by fifteen inches in width; and the length 
as far as is thought proper for the number of plants; 
six inches of the trench must be filled up with the 
best old rotted manure that can be procured; as long 
strawy litter is not suitable, it should never be used. 
After the manure has been thrown into the trench, 
it should be dug over, in order to mix the sojl at 
the bottom of the trench, thoroughly with it; this 
done, cut a little of the soil from each side of the 
trench, for the purpose of covering it about an 
inch, and it will then be ready for the plants, which 
should be set out six or eight inches apart, in @ 
straight line, down the centre. 

Keep the celery free from weeds, and earth a 
little, at different times, until the trench is nearly 
filled up ; then earth it up no more, until it is done 
for the last time, which should be the first or se- 
cond week o! Septeniber, or sooner, if necessary. 
| have two reasons for'lollowing this process. The 
first is, that the roots of the plants are already cov- 
ered as much as they ought to be, if we suppose 
the sun and air has any effect on them, or is of 
any benefit to them. My second reason is, that 
the celery will make a stronger growth, and will 
be very much superior, both in size and quality, to 
that which is earthed up every week or ten days, 
as is generally done. Good celery ought to be 
solid, thoroughly blanched and of large size, and 
perlectly clear of any blemish,such as rust oreanker. 


J. W. Russeui. 
Mt. duburn, Cambridge, December, 1839. 


ADDRESS, DELIVERED BEFORE THE MASON, 
CABELL AND KANAWHA AGRICULTURAL 
society. By Gen. P. H. Steenbergen. 


Gentlemen of the Agricultural Society : 

As your presiding officer, | am required to lay 
before you such communications as I believe con- 
ducive to your interests and prosperity. 

I could have wished that some other gentleman 
had been selected to address you on this occasion— 
one who is better qualified than | am ; but as your 
friendship or partiality has assigned me this duty, 
I will proceed to the task, requiring at the same 
time all the indulgent feelings you posséss towards 
an agriculturist, who feels himself more compé- 
tent to manage well his own estate, than to advise 
others how they should conduct theirs. 

In the execution of this duty, I must necessa- 
rily take a review ol the character of our soil, the 
present state of farming in this valley, and in the 





nursing, these will be making a rapid growth; 


neighboring country ; and in its progress, contrast 
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them with other sections of the state, that we 
ee are marching onward, with rapid strides, to 


high fertility. 


try, to the height of twelve or fifteen feet. Open, 
porous, imbibing and retaining the moisture that 
rapidly acts as the element of its decomposition, it 


he alluvial bottoms of the Ohio and Kanawha | soon becores the active, stimulating food of fu- 


were naturally as fertile and productive as any in 


ture vegetation. How important is it then, that 


Mis geet they are admirably intersected by fine, | every farmer should fully understand how he can 
bo 


, navigable streams; possessing a mild cli- 
mate, well adapted; to the growth of all the vege- 
table productions. What prevents the owners 
from reaping the reward to which the occupancy 
of such soit, and the enjoyment of such a climate, 
would justly entitle them? Nothing, I believe, 
but the want of judicious management. Our land 
is yetgaod ; and although it has suffered severely 
by repeated grain crops, it possesses within itself 
the power of resustitation. 

How then shall we stimulate them into active 
production? What resources are at our command, 
that.when applied will certainly restore their ori- 
ginal fertility? ‘We have no lime. plaster, or, mar] ; 
these cannot now be procured, but at such prices 
as will be ruinous to use them. We must seek 
this improvement then by deep ploughing, the al- 
ternating courses of grass, and the preservation 
and of farm-yard manure. These, assuredly, 
are within. the control of every man owning ap 
acre of land. 

You should commence immediately, if you have 
not already begun, the sowing Of clover and timo- 
thy combined ; let none of your ground remain 
another season’ idle, without some grass growing 
upon it. Our soil, by the use of clover, may be 
brought to the highest state of fertility, particu- 
larly. when combined a moderate grazing of 
cattle, and the eradication, ina green state, of all 
weeds and filth that grow up. 

With due. respect for the practice of others, I 
must say, that I am no advocate for the non-graz- 
ing system pursued in some parts of the state. 
They sow clover, and permit it as well as every 
spontaneous production of the earth, to mature 
all their seeds. I think it is of more advantage to 
be grazed, and kept in a green, succulent state, 
making continued efforts to bloom, than suffered 
to remain, dry up, and have its best virtue scat- 
tered by the sun and winds; besides the cattle 
leave on the soil, better prepared, the very ele- 
ments of fertility. 

It is indispensably necessary, therefore, that a 
proper quantity of cattle should be kept on every 
estate for its due improvement. They are empha- 
tically destroyers of weeds, briers and shrubs; the 
restorers of soil; the chemical agents constantly 
preparing new food for future plants ; they retarn 
to the earth, when judiciously managed, more 
than they exact {rom it. 

Look for example at the grazing districts of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. What else has kept 
them progressing with such rapid strides of im- 
provement? Every year produces a sensible ad- 
dition to the productiveness of the soil, and to the 
profits of the farm. Their pastures ‘are thickened 
‘and carpeted over with green sward. 

; pe Ne has always been, to feed all the 
roughness growing on my farm, on my grass land. 
Iconsider an excellent application for mea- 


revents the exhalation, while the continued damp- 
‘ness and heat combined, soon causes its decay ; 
but in the corn-stalk we have our greatest source of 


use them to the greatest advantage ? 


Corn may be called the staple of the country ; 
it is justly considered an indispensable article of 
food, and the principal source of pfofit to the cuiti- 
vator. Itis the leading crop of the alluvial lands 
of our rivers. Standing therefore, as it does, in 
the front rank of our necessary and productive 
husbandry, it well becomes us to look to every 
source by which we can maintain the fertility of 
our soil under the severe exaction required for its 
production. 

All the-corn raised on an estate, when ripe, and 
before the fodder has dried, should be cut up and 
securely shocked ; it is.immaterial to what use it 
is afterwards applied—whether for feeding or for 
sale—you will have the fodder and stalks in either 
case at yourcommand. Feed them on your grass 
land, in the fall and early part of the winter, where 
the animal matter of the cattle, combined with 
your stalks, all turned under afer the frost leaves 
the earth, will, with the decay of the sod, furnish 
a cheap and good preparation for a corn crop. 
You carry out, by an easy application, the princi- 
ple now well established, that long unrotted ma- 
nures are’ most suitable, and best fitted for fall 
maturing grain. 

You here apply at once,,and on the spot, where 
under other circumstances you would have to ex- 
pend much time and labor in hauling your fodder 
from the fields to the barn yard, and in again cart- 
ing your manure back to the field. | 

Such is the practice | have pursued for several 
years past, with entire success. . It has enabled 
me to take two successive crops of corn, and on 
one occasion averaging the first year near one 
hundred bushels to the acre, on a field of fifty 
acres, which before this treatment would not have 
produeed half that quantity. 

I consider this difference as produced entirely by 
the alternating with grass, and the feeding of all I 
raise upon them, ploughing under a part as before 
intimated, and the balance remaining to decay on 
well set pasture fields. 

I have lately examined some estates in Cabell ; 
I know weil all those in Mason, and most of those 
in Kanawha, and I do really believe, that general- 
ly the radical error committed in their manage- 
ment is the want of a due proportion of grass. 
Too much grain is raised without an ameliorating 
green crop, and proper economy in husbanding 
their resources for manure. 

I have seen many fields from which small grain 
had been taken, left without grass seed being sown 
upon them, the corn-stalks thrown into the public 
highway—a nuisance to the traveller; the cattle 
poor starved looking creatures. Nothing can ex- 
cuse such negligence. 

In the Vailey of Virginia, and frequently in the 
north, clover seed is sown on small grain when the 
‘and is intended to be ploughed next year, under 
the persuasion that the seed is well naid for in the 
fall pastures, and such improvement as the land 
receives. With what propriety then should a far- 
mer refuse to sow clover seed when he intends his 





manufe, growing usually, as it i . 
Vor Ville 7 y, as it does in this coun 





fields to layover for one or two: years before they 
are again brought into cultivation ? 
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Many gentlemen have told me, that they have 
not land enough in oe to leave a part in 
grass, they want it all for grain. 

Such was the opinion and practice which here- 
tofore ruined much of the lands of ourstate. _ 

I believe that no matter what sized farm a man 
may own, to manage it judiciously, a certain part 
must always be in grass. ‘To say how much, will 
depend upon your situation ; a contiguity to towns 
and villages enables you to buy manures ‘and 
other stimulating substances, which, with the ad- 
dition to those made on the farm, will enable you 
to cultivate a greater proportion. But in looking 
alone to the resources you can control, and requi- 
ring the greatest amount of grain 10 be obtained 
without serious injury and ultimate sterility, I 
should believe, that one-third of your tillable land 
ought to be in grass, one-third in corn and wheat 
successively, feeding all your roughness as before 
indicated on the grass previous to ploughing for 
corn. You will have made at the same time a 
good preparation for wheat. 

The long manure turned under with the clover 
lay, is decomposed during the summer months, 
and is then in admirable condition for the subse- 
quent growth of wheat and clover. . 

‘This system when pursued, upon our naturally 
fertile soil, will certainly improve it, for under 
“ey rotation something will be gained. 

I have adopted a different course. Irom the 
quantity of land I cultivate, { am enabled to let 
my fields remain three years in grass, and in that 
length of time they are generally well set in green- 
sward. It is said, that while a good clover lay 
will yield five tons of vegetable matter to an acre, 
a well set sod of green-sward will produce twelve 
tons. 

I am satisfied that there is as much difference in 
the fattening qualities, as there is in the fertilizing 
properties. It is a fact well known to every gra- 
zier that it is impracticable to make really fat cat- 
tle on pastures alone, without a great proportion 
of green-eward grass, and you ean only obtain it 
by time and extended cultivation. 

I have spoken of the alternate crops of corn, 
wheat and grass, and the preparations they re- 
quire ; will turn your attention to the value of 
small grain crops as a part of a well conducted 
rotation. 

Wheat has not until recently become a leading 
crop among us, and although much of our hilly 
and rolling lands are well adapted to its eulture, 
as yet the woodman’s axe has reduced but small 
portions of our forests to a state fitted for its culti- 
vation; where industry however, has overcome 
the toils of clearing, and wheat has taken the 
piace in our husbandry which its importance de- 
serves, the most valuable results have followed. 

The crop of small grain operates as an impor- 
tant aid in introducing a grass crop, which it shel- 
ters from the sun in its tender state—the grain 
gives a return in proportion to its cost and culture, 
equalled by few of our other crops, and the straw 
is found to be important winter forage, and a valu- 
able fertilizer of the lands as I belore remarked. 

As a proof that this branch of husbandry is 
about taking its place in an improved course of 
agriculture,J may refer to a distinguished member 
of our society in this county, who harvested du- 

ring the present year about five thousand bushels, 
and to no inconsiderable number in each of the 





three counties, whioae crops have ranged between 
one and two thousand bushels. : 

Our climate and soil, although not as favorable 
to wheat as the more elevated districts of lime- 
stone land, yet gives us a full plump grain, weigh- 
ing frequently from sixty to sixty-four to the 
bushel,-and yielding under ordinary care from 
twenty to thirty bushels to the aere. duit 

The spring wheat from Oneida in New York, 
has been tried by some of our public-spirited farm- 
ers, and although the results have not equalled the 
success of its more northern culture, yet | have the 
assurance of some who have cultivated it of its 
usefuJness, and that its produce during the,present 
year on the farm of Mr. Matthews, was twenty- 
seven and three-fourth bushels to. the acre. The 
spring as well as the winter wheat from abroad 
may require time to acclimate it,.and experimental. 
crops must be continued for some years, before 
conclusive opinions can be safely formed of their 
value. Before dismissing the wheat culture I beg 
leave to remark that brining and liming the grain 
before sowing has been found of decided advan- 
tage. By the first operation, the light and imper- 
fect grains are separated, and the more perfect and. 
vigorous only committed to the earth. And by 
the second, the small portion of calcareous matter 
which enveloped the seed is proved to give valua- 
ble aid in the germination of the graiu,and growth 
of the plant. 

The occasion does not permit my passing with- 
out notice the importance of .wood pastures. I 
trust that the facts and expenience which I have 
detailed will have sufficiently illustratéd the indis- 
pensible necessity of a competent supply of the 
grasses. How this supply may be best obtained 
and enlarged as the herbage of the forest annu- 
ally diminishes, is a subject of deep interest to 
every farmer. ) 

In other states, and in other quarters of our 
state, this supply has been obtained by fencing in 
districts of wood-land, clearing off the dead tim- 
ber and undergrowth, and seeding the land with 
artificial grasses. ‘This process is not an expen- 
sive one; in a short time it gives us luxuriant pas- 
tures ; converts the rough hills which ‘are of but 
little value for other purposes, into most useful 
parts of the farm. The timber and wood left on, 
the land, furnish the necessary supply for future 
wants, gives a park-like appearance to what was 


i) 


before a dreary and almost useless appendage, 


I have had a considerable portion of my hill 


land fenced and prepared for seeding by contract, 
at three dollars per acre, but the cost must néces- 


sarily depend on the amount of down timber and ° 


undergrowth to be destroyed. , 
In bringing land into woods pasture I have 
found it best to seed with a variety. of grasses, 
clover, timothy, orchard grass and green-sward,, 
with red top on the wet or swampy parts, forms 
the earliest and best grazing, and soonest gives,a 


good sod. Care should be taken in grazing it but . 


lightly the first year when the roots are small and, 
tender and the grass easily pulled up, 


destroy the sprouts and branches—their trampling 
will consolidate the surface and hasten the forma- 
tion of a general sod ; while their droppings will 
both fertilize the Jand, and distribute the grass 
seed take in with their food. 








When the | 
roots have penetrated to some depth, stock may he 

freely put on, ‘Their fondness for every species of, » 
green food will prompt them to keep, down and © 
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An hundred acres of such pasture supplied with 
water will fatten from fifty to “sixty steers from 
early in the spring until the harvest fields and 
young clover sown with the grain are ready for 
their use; and will be found in fine condition for 
fall and winter grazing afier the other pastures are 
exhausted. So decidedly does my own experience 
prove the value of woods pasture, that 1 cannot 
jorbear earnestly recommending to every person 
who has hill land near their low grounds, to lose 
no time and spare no effort in reducing such land 
to well enclosed and well seeded pastures. 

I may justly congratulate you, gentlemen, on 
the spirited efforts made, and making, to introduce 
among us the best’ breeds of domestic animals. 
The contribution from Cabell of one of the finest 
bulls imported from England, by the Scioto Im- 
porting Company, with beautiful specimens of his 
progeny, do great credit to their owner. From 

ason, also, we have some fine specimens of 
Durham stock, pure, as well as mixed with the 
Devonshire, and common stock of the country ; 
while Kanawha contributes her share of public 
‘Spirit in the cattle brought together by her citizens, 
composed of fine Durham with various mixtures, 
speaking well for the enterprise and judicious 
management of :their owners... The Berkshire 
hogs are also among us, procured from Albany, 
and various crosses with the best Irish and Ameri- 
can stock, from other quarters. 

The Saxony, South Down and Berkshire sheep, 
are also sprinkled through this and the adjoining 
counties, all cvincing the laudable efforts of our 
farming community to keep pace with the im- 
provements ol’ the age. 

I must however remind you that Durham cat- 
tle and Berkshire hogs require Durham and 
Berkshire pastures ; their early maturity, and en- 
larged size, are the rewards of good grazing, and 
suitable care; neither are adapted to the scant 
herbage of the forest or the acorns of the woods. 

The root crops, so highly valued in Europe and 
in the northern part of our own country, have 
been the subject of useful experiments among us; 
so far as tried they bid fair to become an impor- 
tant auxiliary in winter feeding ; the specimens 
and reports on this branch of our husbandry will 
best illustrate the advantages of enlarging their 
culture, and will I hope secure further and more 
extensive experiments. 

Observing that we are honored with the pre- 
sence of many ladies, [ trust to their indulgence 
in remarking, that the wives and daughters of an 
agricultural community have it much in their 
power to aid in the pleasures and profits of a well 
conducted farm; the various, valuable and beau- 
tiful fruits which we have seen to-day, from the 
looms, the dairies and the gardens, fully attest the 
importance of female.co-operation, and the value 

'temate efforts in domestic productions ; and 
gives the cheering assurance that at our future 
exhibitions the:ladies’ department will obtain pre- 
OM fear at ba . 
ar that i have trespassed on your patience ; 
but in,a'field so broad, and with Re a varied of 
mnteresting’ topics pressing upon the mind, I have 
_ found’ it difficult to restrain myself within nar- 
rower limite. 
_ As a first effort in this quarter of the state to ad- 
dress brother husbandmen on leading subjects of 


great interest to us ‘all, | must bespeak yonr libe- 


pas a 


ral indulgence, which I do with the confident hope 
that our future meetings will bring out more in- 
teresting and valuable addresses {rom those that 
will follow me. 





SOURCES OF ERROR IN EXPERIMENTS OF 
THE PRODUCT OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
CORN. 


There have been published so many and such 
contradictory accounts of the products of twin-corn, 
and of other varieties, that general readers are 
unable to arrive at any conclusion; and of those 
who rely on some one experiment or report, some 
are convinced that some particular kind of corn is 
the most productive by a third or more, and others 
as well convinced that it is as much inferior to the 
ordinary kinds: Yet, if rejecting all loose opi- 
nions, and imperfect testimony and uncertain facts, 
we have the results of actual experiment and 
measurements, made by gentlemen of undoubted 
veracity, and competency for observation, which 
sustain both the extremes of the opposite opinions. 
Whence arises such striking contradiction ? 

The cause of these and all such contradictory 
reports of comparative products, is this: it is a 
fact well known to every practical cultivator, that 
the product of corn, more especially, is greatly af- 
fected by differences of season at particular junc- 
tures, and this difference is made the greater by 
differences of times or manner of tillage, in con- 
nexion with the seasons. Thus, if of two distant 
lots of corn, in all respects equal, and alike culti- 
vated, one receive a sufficicat rain coon alter its 
last ploughing, and just before the shooting time, 
and the other lot remain without rain but two 
weeks longer, the result would probably be that 
the first would produce 25 per cent. more than the 
second. Now suppose two paria of the same 
field of corn, in all respects equal and alike, except 
that of being planted in different varieties of corn, 
and one, two weeks more forward in ripening than 
the other. Suppose further, the seasons to visit 
both parts alike, and the tillage to be the same in 
time as well asinkind. Still, is it not manifest 
that if a particular tillage, or a rain, occure at the 
best time for the one variety of corn, that it will 
not be so for the other? If either etite the one 
kind precisely, it must be two weeks too soon, or 
‘as much too late, for the othen And this differ- 
ence alone would be enough to cause @ very con- 
siderable difference of product in that crop, al- 
though the two kinds of corn might be both good, 
and equal in productiveness, on a general average 
of years and of seasons. 

But besides the above-mentioned and very com- 
mon sources of erroneous judgment, there are 
others affecting every comparative trial of differ- 
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ent kinds of corn. If planted at like distances, if 
the one kind has proper space for that particular 
situation and season, a very different variety of 
corn would probably have too much or too little. 
And if different distances are allowed, the proper 
and correct allowance can seldom be made in new 
trials. 

Though more distrustful than most others seem 
to be of the alleged superior productiveness of 
new and highly praised kinds of seeds, still we 
would by no means desire to discourage compa- 
rative trials. All that we have aimed at, in 
these and ‘previous remarks, is to prevent too 
much reliance being placed on single experiments, 
or insufficient testimony of any kind. 

Besides the reports of several gentlemen which 
were communicated for, and published in this 
journal, we have heard several other concurrent 
opinions, (and indeed seen the growth in one 
case,) going to confirm the superior productive- 
ness of the twin, or Baden corn. But one of 
those who had the largest and fullest experience 
of all whom we have met with personally, and 
who had a high opinion of this corn, still re- 
commended to others his own practice of' plant- 
ing but a part of his crop in that kind, and for 
this reason: that, in a favorable season, it was 
more productive than other kinds, but less so if 
otherwise ; and therefore he deemed it useful not to 
trust to it for his entire crop. Now we do not as- 
sert the soundness of this objection—and the 
remedy proposed is but a mode of dividing and 
balancing risks of loss. But the same objection, 
and the same reasons for difference of productive- 
ness, must apply, in a greater or less degree, to 
every two varieties of corn, having considerable 
difference of character.—Ep. F. R. 


ON THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF KYAN’S AN- 
TI-DRY-ROT SOLUTION, AS REGARDS THE 
DESTRUCTION OF VEGETABLE LIFE. 


From the Gardener’s Magazine. 


Some of the rafters in one of the pine and grape 
houses in Tnoresby Park, having become quite 
decayed by dry rot, Earl Manuers was recom- 
mended to use timber for the new rafters which 
had been steeped in one of Kyan’s patent tanks. 
Accordingly, ten new rafters for the roof’ lights to 
work upon were put upin February, 1837; such 
rafters being first stecped in the solution, at the 
strength of one pound of corrosive sublimate to 
ten gallons of water. ‘These rafters were in use one 
= before being painted, and in that time totally 

illed three fine vines trained to the first three raf- 
ters, and seriously injured those trained to the re- 
maining seven rafiers; so much so, indeed, as to 
quite kill the fruit upon them; and, in fact such 
was the injurious effect of the poisonous vapor 
drawn from the wood, that the fruit in the remain- 





der of the house was of a very inferior description. 
The pine plants standing immediately under these 


\rafiers were seriously injured, and a considerable 


number of them were quite destroyed; the re- 
mainder, on being placed in the fruiting pit, ina 


in a very short time put up a small: weak prema- | 


ture fruit. 

The cause of this great damage to both the 
vines and pine plants, was the damp vapor which 
arose from the heat of the house; and also from 
rain soakage. occasionally falling upon them. 

In the spring of 1838, these rafiers were carefully 
painted four times over; but, although the injuri- 
ouseflects were thereby in some degree diminished, 
yet the plants looked unhealthy, and did not faut 
properly. | sa 

At the present time, the young vines.are look- 
ing yellow, and have not a single bunch of grapes 
upon them; and the pines under these ten rafiers 
are weak and unhealthy, when compared, with 
those at the other end of the house. | 

In 1837, twelve young vines in pots were wa- 
tered with water taken from a tank in‘part sup- 
plied-from the roof of this hot house, and. these 
plants were all killed ina very short time. ~ 

A trellis-work flower stand, made of deal tim- 
ber that had been steeped in the solution, was 
placed in a small green-house in the gardens, and 
if this had not been taken out, every plaht inthe 
house would ‘have been killed by the noxious va- 
pour arising from the wood. .The plants soon 
came round again after the removal of the trellis.* 


PROMISCUOUS REMARKS, 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


Uniformity.—A field containing rich and poor, 
wet and dry, high and low, black and white, or 
sand and clay grounds, reminds me of the confu- 
sion at the building of the tower of Babel; when 
one portion is ready for operations the other is 
disorganized ; consequently the unskilful, or lazy 
artizan, must either quit the premises or starve. 
If the farmer will not be at the expense of drain- 
ing his wet grounds, or wetting his dry grounds— 


if he will not mix his sand and clay—if he will © 


not modily his black and white grounds—if he 
will not manure his poor grounds—then he should © 
cultivate separately each different portion, how- 

ever small, in different crops, suited to their na- | 
ture; whereby they are made separate and dis- © 
linct fields. [tis not only important that.a field | 
should be uniform in quality, but that it should — 
also have ‘a uniform surlace, for which purpose the | 
farmer should at every ploughing. and: harrowing © 


Even our bottoms | 


have an eye to this objéct, 
have their sinks and, bumps, and without attention 
they will go remain; but with attention they will 
soor disappear. Before the fallow ploug ar 
let the farmer examine the field, for the 
ascertaining the direction of every sink, *hoyvevet 





* Of the conservative efficacy of the Kyan solution 
upon the woody fibre which has imbibed it, several 


articles in our pages afford satisfacto 
the remarkably deleterious nature o 


evidence ;—0! © 
the effluviur — 


from the surface of timber, thus treated, upon vege- 


table life, the above paper furnishes an instance si0- 
gularly striking and demonstrative. G. 
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inconsiderable, and when started, let him walk, in 
those sinks, the team following directly behind ; 
thus laying out the fieldsinto lands of different 
sizes and Bhapes, as the deflections may require. 
A few such ploughings will cut down. a slight 
bank, consequently a slight sink is filled, and ad- 
ditional work will presently level more uneven 
ground. It will bevunderstood that when speak- 
ing of the level, { do not mean a perfect horizon, 
but a uniform grade; yet for grounds sufficiently 
porous to absorb rains as they fall, [ would prefer 
a perlect level. . Nor wotlld | be understood as re- 
commending a naked fallow to ridging on clay; 
but will the reader not,discover the folly of ridg- 
ing clay, which’ has an uneven face? will the 
water not gather and:stand inthe sinks, to the 
destruction of the neighboring vegetables ? 

The harrow also assists much in levelling, 
whether worked in the direction of the ploughing 
or crosswise. 

In ditching likewise the farmer should have an 
eye to the filling of sinks. The earth cast out of 
a ditch should be removed and spread on some ad- 
jacent sink, unless indeed there is a probability 
that by some means the ditch may presently be- 
come useless, and consequently a pest; in which 
event the earth should be returned. 

The farmer should if possible avoid turn- 
rows, for they breed briers, weeds, and pestife- 
rous grasses ; consequently he should avoid open 
drains ; for every such drain within a field mast 
have two turn-rows. Besides the pests, let the 


ing, and he will either wink, or nod, if he does 
not speak. 

Under-drains nre made of wood, or stone, or 
brick, or tile. I have used wood, stone, and 
brick; as to brick they are too costly; where 
stones afte convenient [ would use them for a short 
drain, the lower end of which has an outlet; but 
in the general, logs laid in the manner recom- 
mended by Col. Taylor is preferable ; only [ would 
recommend the use of larger logs. Stone and 
brick, (and perhaps tile, ) are objectionable in this ; 
that after hard or long continued rains, the water 
runs in such quantities, and with such velocity, 
that these materials are undermined, and sink, 
consequently the drain is choked; moreover I 
have known clawfish to make dams, and cast out 
the water. A long and large log cannot well 
sink, and if it should, there is yet a drain; nor 
can a clawfish well contrive to make a dam 
amongst logs. Where timber is an object, under- 
draining, according to the recommendation of a 
late writer in the ‘Cultivator,’ must be preferred. 
His mode is to turn down guttered logs, placing 
short boards underneath, and crosswise, for the 
purpose of preventing their sinking. =" 

have a bottom field, a portion of which is clay, 


the balance sandy; on the clay, and not far distant | 


from the sand, there is an ooze, which a few years 
ago I etermined to, dispose of; for which pur- 
pose f cut a ditch from the ooze into the sand, cast 
in stone, and returned the earth; but presently, 
by theoperation of clawfish, the water again ap- 
peared. I then cut another ditch, near the origi- 
nal, and filled with logs, but to my mortification 
the water appeared again. {ff this drain had an 
Outlet at the lower end, I have no doubt but that 
the last experiment would have been effectual ; but 


4 


on aa ee 


pores were stopped, and out came the water. 
Shall [ acknowledge that a clawfish or lizard, is a 
better mechanic or philosopher than 1? No—no— 
[ will cut a wide and deep ditch, and ‘fill it with 
coarse sand, which will absorb, and convey off the 
water, and in which the clawfish cannot enter ; 
taking care to cut deep at the spring, thus securin 

a fair start. Indeed if this experiment should fail, 
what of it? [donot consider that [ have Jost by 
the former experiments, neither can I lese by 
this, although failing ; for first I got clear of the 
stone, second my ground was manured by the bu- 
ried logs, and the sand will be the means of im- 
proving the clay. 

Facts: and inquiry.— We all know that Hessian 
fly will deposite their.eggs in wheat; I know that 
they likewise deposite in rye and oats, and believe 
that they deposite likewise in grass. Now if it 
may be possible. that the fly would preler deposit- 
ing in oats to any other vegetable, then nothing 
can be more certain than the protection of our 
wheat and rye by sowing oats at the same time 
vith theae, The grazing of the oats would more 
than compensate for the. seed, and both oats’ and 
fly would be swept off by the winter’s frosts. It 
is my opinion that wheat is first choice, oats next, 
and rye last; but if oats may be first choice, then 
by.their use, hundreds and thousands could be 
added 16 individual purses, and millions to the 
country. Can any one give us any facts relating 
to this subject ? 

Frozen pumps.—My water pumps freeze in 
winter, so that I am subject to considerable incon- 
venience ; can the editor, or other person, inform 
me how it can be obviated ?* 

Winter ploughing.—Solomon says, “ He that 
will not plough by reason of the cold, shall beg in 
in harvest and get nothing.” So we see that so 
far back as the time of Solomon, ploughing in 
winter was necessary, and all-important; and no 
less is the necessity and importance at the present 
time. I say therefore to my fellows, plough on at 
every opportunity through the winter. Plough 
your clays first, then your loam, and lastly your 
sand. Feed your horses well, and they need no 
more rest than a man, that is one day in the week. 
I beseech you again, drive on, or you may beg 
in harvest and get nothing; or what is nearly as 
bad, you may reap a harvest and get nothing. 

Winter preservation of oats.—If you wish, to 
‘have oats for early cutting or grazing, sow about 
the first of October, and in the latter part of No- 
vember cover them lightly with straw. In this 
way they can be preserved as well as turnips. 


MouUNTAINEER, 
December, 1839. 


THE GALACTOMETER, OR INSTRUMENT FOR 
MEASURING THE RICHNESS OF MILK, AND 
DETECTING ADULTERATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Clermont, Fairfax co., Va., Jan. Sth, 1840. 
Dear Srr—I put in charge of my son, James 
M. Mason, who was with me a few days ago on 
his way to Richmond, a little instrument, recently 
procured for me by a friend at Paris, intended to 
ascertain the relative purity of milk, of which I 








the clawfish and lizards stirring up the mud, the 


* We have no practical knowledge on this point.-Ep. 
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beg your acceptance. ‘To induce you todo so the 
more readily, I will state, that as I have retained 
one of the same description, it will be no depriva- 
tion to me, and that I am gratified to have an op- 
portunity of placing it in hands, better than my 
own to test its utility. 

I have long thought it a desideratum of impor- 
tance to farmers, to be able, by some easy means, 
to estimate the relative value of milch cows, the 
effects of different kinds of food on the product of 
the cow, and the comparative fitness of pastures, 
as tothe same. Whether this Galactométre of 
M. Cadet-de- Vaux, will answer the purpose, re- 
mains to be tried. From the printed description 
which I send you, it would seem, that it was 

‘chiefly designed to detect the adulterations prac- 
tised in milk brought to market. But on the same 
principle, I should suppose it would indicate with 
accuracy enough for common purposes, its rela- 
tive richness, if graduated to that end ; indeed, as 
you will remark, it is, in the description in i od 
ral terms so said; ‘‘ plus le numero 1¢" est décou- 
vert en s’approchant de 0, plus le lait est cré- 
;”’* but as no scale is marked below No. 1, 
~we are left in uncertainty, as to fixing the quan- 
tum of creamy, or butyraceous matter. Asit has 
been but lately received, | have not yet been able 
to test it otherwise than as to adulteration of milk 
by water; in this, | found it quite accurate, as to 
the portions of water introduced. I tried it on the 
-moiik, as just drawn from several of my cows, and 
found the rod immersed nearly to the same point, 
in each case at and about 0. This result was ex- 
pected, as the cows were of the same family, and 
good, being all Devons, and fed in the same way 
at this season, on beets and cut hay. 

I have remarked, that in the investigations 
made some years ago by M. Barruel of Paris, 
in relation to the adulteration of milk, (republished 
in the Ist number of your Vol. 2,) it is said “ that 
all instruments for ascertaining the purity of milk, 
which are calculated to attain this end by pointing 
out differences in its density, or specific gravity, 
are inaccurate and useless,’ and that he attributes 
this difficulty, in part, to the fact (as held too by 
Others,) of the suspension in pure milk of ca- 

+seous, as well as of butyraceous matter, and to the 
différence of density in the milk, as the one or the 
other of these may happen to preponderate, but 
mainly to the case of its adulteration by foreign 
matter, other than water, devices toward which 
re quoted, as practised in Paris, some of which 
so ingenious and even scientific, as to baffle detec- 
‘tion by any but chemists. Yet, so far as I have 
looked into the subject, I can but be of the opinion, 
that the plan adopted by the ingenious Mrs. Lovi 
of Edinburgh, in the use of the aereometric beads, 
invented by her as long ago as 1816, and com- 
mended by the Highland Society, by which the 
specific gravity of milk is tried, first when just 
drawn from the cow, and next, when after stand- 
ing the proper time, it is skimmed of its cream, 
when it will be found that the skimmed milk is of 
greater specific gravity, and this increase being 
produced by the separation of the lighter body, 
the cream, the quanium of that increase, or the 
difference between the specific gravity of the new, 





* «The more that the mark of No. 1 is left uncover- 
ed and approaching to 0, the more creamy is. the 
milk.”—En, 


and the skimmed miik, will bear proportion to, 
and may be taken as a measure of; the relative 
quantities of the oily matter or butter, contained 
in different milks, and without, as I suppose, any 
sensible deviation caused by the caseous or cheesy 
matter that may exist in them; to ascertain the 
quantum of which oily or butter-matter is to us in 
this quarter of the country, where cheese is rarely 
made, the great object ; andif this can be attain- 
ed by the provess just described with the beads. 
I see no reason why the Galactometre now under 
consideration properly graduated, may not, b 
means of the same process, be successfully coed, 
and it may perhaps, because of its simplicity; be 
better adapted to general.use.. 

I submit these remarks, crude as they are, my 
dear sir, to yourrevision, if you think them worth 
the trouble, and the Galactometre to your exami- 
nation, and better judgment, as to its application,. 
should you deem it likely to be useful to our ag- 
ricultural interests. 

Your obedient servant, 
J. Mason. 


The neat little instrument which we received 
with the foregoing letter, was accompanied by the 
advertisement of the inventor, or salesman, in 
French, from which we extract and translate the 
following description. | 

“A thin tube of glass, constructed upon the © 
principle of all other instruments for showing the | 
specific gravity of fluids, (pese-ligueurs, ) offers 
graduation from 0 to 4.degrees. | 

No. 1 indicates pure milk ; 

2 j the addition of one-fourth of 


water ; 
3 that of .a third of water; 


4 that of a half of water; and — 
the more the mark is covered, the still greater the ~ 
excess of water. In like manner, the more that 
No. 1 is uncovered [or rises above the surface of 
the milk,} and No. 0 approaches to’ the surface, © 
the more creamy or rich is the milk. ig 

‘This very simple and distinctly marked grad- ~ 
uation clearly shows the differences of value. 4 
‘It is obvious that, by the immersion of this | 
tube in the vessel containing milk, it will be known, © 
without calculation; if the milk is, or ig not, adul- | 
terated to the extent of a quarter, third, or half, of © 
water. The instrument receives its name from © 
this convenient property ; gala, milk, and metron, 
measure, or milk-measure. 
“ Price—tube of silver 22 francs. | 
“of glass 3 francs. 
Those who may desire to purchase at Paris, | 
should order the ‘* Galactométre selon Cadet-de- | 
Vaux, construit par L’ Ingénieur Chevallier, ‘Op- 
ticien du Roi, &c. &c. Tour de P Horloge. du 
Palais, No. 1, vis d vis le Marché aux Fleurs.” 
We think that this cheap little instrament would 
not only be very useful for making such experi- 
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upon different kinds of food, as Gen. Mason speaks 
3 of, but for another important purposes Milk buy- 
ers in large towns, by this means, could so easily 
detect and estimate the amount of water which 

they buy with their milk, that their being ‘so in- 

formed would necessarily produce an entire change 
Z in that branch of trade and manufacture, as it is 
i said now to exist.—Ep. F. R. 














































PREMATURE FLOWERING OF FRUIT TREES 
‘ AND SHRUBS. 


From the Magazine of Horticulture. 


The season, as observed in this quarter, exhi- 
bits some singular phenomena inthe vegetable 
kingdom. ' The severe storm of the 30th and 3lst 
August seemed to operate upon most of the plants 
A in our vicinity, like a frost, or a fire—curling, 
9 blackening, withering, and killing the foliage, 
> which generally soon dropped otf, leaving the 

limbs and trunks in a great measure denuded. 

This January nakedness was succeeded by a new 

‘dress of leaves ; and at this moment many of the 
fruit trees, as plums, &., the smaller ornamental 
trees and garden shrubs, particularly the laburnum 
and others of the acacia family, are actually 
blossoming a second time. These re-duplications 
are believed to be injurious to the future growth of 
lants.— Nantucket Inquirer. 

[The same phenomena have occurred in many 
other places. In Sandwich, Mass., and in other 
owns on Cape Cod, the apple and pear trees have 
lowered. A friend of ours, in Sandwich, informs 
s that his apple trees have been almost covered 
vith bloom. At Nahant, fruit trees ofall kinds 
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small matters of advice to beginners, which may 
possibly help to smooth away some supposed dil- 
ficulties. ‘There are no important difficulties, if 
proper care be given. 


For a small beginning, and for success, it is not, 
necessary to have the morus multicaulis, nor even 
the white mulberry, if the experimenter has (and 
who in the country has not?) enough leaves of 
the native mulberry tree. I[t is true, that this is 
inferior as food to the white mulberry; and that 
again, as much inferior to the multicaulis. But 
the worst of the three will serve well enough to 
make a successful rearing. Therefore, the want 
of the best, and by far the most proper and eco- 
nomical kind of food for large operations, need not 
prevent a beginning, and doing well, on even the 
worst kind. 


For such small operations, it is not necessary to 
have any shelves, hurdles, stove, or other of the 
arrangements suitable and requisite fora regular 
business. A common dining: table will afford 
enough surface to feed 1000 worms on, to their 
full growth; and a table may be-easily and effec- 
tually secured fron, the invasion of rats and mice, 
and ants and other insects, which very often destroy 
the worms and the hopes of the experimenter. The 
table is so secured by being placed a foot or two 
from any wall, and far enough from any place: of 
approach whence rats can leap down upon it, and 
the legs of the table being set in tin-pans of wa- 
ter. Two such tables, connected by rough planks 
laid from one to the other, would afford a surface 
sufficient for 5000 worms, which would be enough 
fora first trial. Thus the second, and what is 
deemed a great difficulty may be removed. 


But supposing that these and all previous ob- 
stacles have been obviated by. such or better 
means, and the worms hatched for a rearing, there 
still remains another difficulty which almost every 
young culturist brings upon himself, and which 
causes so much unnecessary trouble and loss of 
worms, as to weary and disgust many a beginner, 
before the commencement of the time when much 
care or labor is really wanting. The young worms 
are fed so lavishly, that nineteen-twentieths of the 
food (if not much more,) remains unconsumed, 
and forms a great accumulation of litter, which 
soon needs removal. Again, to save trouble (as 
it is thought,) the leaves are usually given whole. 
If the leaves are very young and tender, (as they 
ought to be for very young worms, ) they epeedily 
contract in drying, and each, as it curls up, en- 
closes the worms which may be feeding on it. 
The worms, being so superabundantly fed, have 
no inducement to move, until after being thus im- 
prisoned, and the leaf has become too dry to be 





of ave flowered. At Newburyport the same thing 
as occurred. Most of these premature blooms 
ave dppeared in places near the sea-shore, or 
4 vhere the effects of the easterly storm, the last 
a August, were most felt and are no doubt to be 
he  Weattributed, in a degree, to the above cause. The 
at onth of Septemher was not so remarkable for 
of | #8 warmth, as to cause any such premature vege- 
ation alone; but the storm, defoliating the trees, 
ce, nd checking the flow of sap, threw them intoa 
ate of rest ; the ordinary weather of September 
,d- | gtarted them into new growth, and so rapidly afier 
€ premature rest, that it operated like another 
pason, and brought forward the next year’s blos- 
his Ooms. 
if THE A, B, C, OF SILK-CULTURE. 
’ , bd + . . . . . ; 
‘om | There will be hundreds of individuals in Virgin- 
rom, a who will feed silk-worms during the next sea- 
on, either on-a large or small scale; still, there 
aie, | ill be a far greater number to whom it would be 
oral ully as convenient, but who will be deterred by 
aris, lifferent considerations from attempting the ex- 
de- periment. As we feel assured that every one 
‘Op- who will make a fair trial will be pleased with the 
its sult, and that each small trial will induce more 
2 xtendéd operations,.we are anxious to persuade 
ould as Many as possible to make experiments, no 
pet atter on how limited a scale of operations. With 
3 and is view, we will offer a few suggestions, or 


longer fed on. To mike this result the more sure, 
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the young worms eat only the tender green part of 
the leaf; leaving the numerous and closely crossing 
fibres like fine net-work. By the time that the 
leaf is dry, and unfit for food, it thus forms a net, 
or sack, from which the worm cannot always es- 
cape, when impelled by its renewed appetite. 
Thus many worms are concealed, and damaged, 

and will suffer, and many will even die in their 


’ confinement, unless searched for and relieved ; 


and that: operation, with the cleaning away the 
great quantity of litter in. and among which they 
are enveloped, will, in the first two ages, give more 
trouble, and cause more loss, than ought to be 
met with during the whole rearing. 

Now all this trouble to the feeder, and injury to 
and loss of worms, may be avoided by simply 
cutting the leaves into fine shreds, and sprinkling 
them on thinly. Then, even if greatiy excessive 
feeding be not avoided, it will donoharm. The 
worme are not restrained by the breadth or weight 
of the leaf, and they can easily climb to the upper 
surface, as is always their disposition. ‘The un- 
consumed shreds soon dry, which is a great ad- 
vantage for all that must remain in waste. This 
dried litter is as loose and open as any bed can be, 
and when quite dry and sweet, (as it will be usu- 


ally,) need not be removed: until after. the end of 


the second age, at about 10 or 12 days alter the 
hatching. But it is very easy to remove this lit- 
ter. By feeding the worms at first in narrow 
strips, or in small squares, or circles, and sprink- 
ling the fresh food at the outer edges of the space, 
the worms will crowd to the fresh food, and soon 
leave naked the greater part of the older litter, 
which may be taken up in masses and separated, 
from “time to time, and thrown away, without 
picking off or disturbing a single worm. Such will 
be the course of things even with the most waste- 
ful feeding, (and itis always given wastefiully to 
young worms ; ) but if the excess of food be less, 
even this small amount of trouble will be still 
more reduced. 

1t is not designed that these suggestions should 
serve as full directions for feeding even through 
the two first ages ; nor by any means to substitute 
the full directions to be found in most treatises on 
silk-culture. The young culturist of course ought 
to read and consider these, though it will not:be 
necessary to follow each rule. The object aimed 
at here is merely to remove early and unnecessary 
obstacles, which serve either to deter from begin- 
ning, or to discourage alier beginning, nearly all 
who are inclined to make a trial. These remarks 
apply to no more than the two first ages. The 
feeding through the third, fourth and fifth ages 
requires much more care, labor, and cost; but 
still will not be difficult, to those who have gone 
properly through the earlier feeding. Every trea- 





tise (of which several are in previous volumes of 
this ‘work,) will furnish rules of ‘conduct, which, 
if modified and corrected by the feeder’s judgment, 
according to existing circamstances, will serve to 
conduct him to a successful result. 


But by success it is not meant that the experi- 
menter who feeds 1000, or eren 10,000 worms, 
will make a net profit from his expenditure, and 
his care and trouble for the time. Such an expec- 
tation would be most unreasonable, from any bu- 
siness so small, and yet requiring stich frequent 
and careful attention, Perhaps 50,000 worms, 
with proper facilities and method, would not re- 
quire more than twice as much labor or time of 
attendance, as 5000 only ; and the mere waste of 
the food of 1000, as usually bestowed, might feed 
5000, and yet save labor (in clearing away the 
litter,) instead of causing more therein. If the 
young feeder loses very few of his worms by ac- 
cidents or disease, and generally obtains very good 
cocoons from all others, and finds: no great or in- 
superable difficulty in any part of the operations, 
then it may be fairly deemed a successful issue, 
and indicating, with sufficient assurance, a net pro- 
fit to be reaped upon his next and sufficiently large 
operations, 


‘There is one caution necessary to be added. It 
is all-important to have eggs from a healthy ‘stock 
of worms, and that have been well kept during 
winter. Whoever has to purchase eggs, incurs 
creat risk of loss on this score. Eggs from a 
sickly stock will be sure to produce a sickly and 
worthless progeny; and even if from healthy 
stock, still improper management in keeping, and 
especially exposure to too great and too frequent 


alternations of cold and heat, will cause the worms [ 


of eggs so treated to be unhealthy. From*such | 
causes, induced either by ignorance or by. fraud of 4 


the salesmen, nearly all the eggs in this market | 
last year were worse than worthless. 
the danger will be less this year, still there is 
enough ground for fear to make every buyer very 
cautious. Many beginners at rearing silk-worms 
have been discouraged by their mishaps proceed- 
ing solely from this cause; and all would, and 
very reasonably, have been thus discouraged, 


and made to consider the business hopeless, if | 
other experiments had not been made with good © 
eggs, which served to show the cause of differ- | 
ence. If disease from hereditary taint,’or because | 


of diseased eggs, begins to show among silk- 


worms, it is best at once to throw away ‘the whole; | 


for they will seldom be worth saving. But in, this 
excellent climate, and with proper care in feeding 
and cleaning, there is little danger of disease from 
any other source than hereditary taint, or bai 
keeping of eggs. 
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MILK THAT WILL NOT PRODUCE BUTTER. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Can you or any of your subscribers inform me 
why milk will not sometimes turn to butter after 
the necessary care-and attention to cleanliness, &c. 
have been bestowed upon it, and the operation of 
churning continued in some instances nearly a 
day? For the Jast six weeks my wife bas not 
been able to make any butter, although we get a 
very good quantity of milk, which has the appear- 
ance of considerable richness. Our milch cows 
are fed on mangel wurtzel, beet, cabbage leaves, 
wheat chaff, and wheat bran or corn meal. We 
have recently been more than. unusually attentive 
to neatness in the management of our milk, and 
yet, when it comes to be churned, we get no butter. 
We have been advised by some to throw in a little 
salt in the churn; by others, soda or a small quan- 
tity of buttermilk. We have tried all these reme- 
dies, but with no good effect. The milk in some 
instances as soon as it cools after being taken from 
the cow, has a bitter twang, which is altogether 
different from any thing which has occurred to us 
in that department of house-keeping, after 14 
years’ experience. 1 have, been .inforthed by a 
lady who is a native of New England, that such 
things are not uncommon there, after the cows 
have grazed on newly-mown meadows. Any in- 
formation to remedy this évil will very much oblige 
yours, &c, . | : 


[This difficulty is new to us, and we shall be 
obliged, as well as our correspondent, for satisfac- 
tory information on the subject.—Epb. F. R.] 


BEE MOTH. 


From the Cultivator. 


Mr. James Thatcher, author of the ‘American 
Orchardist,’ &c. &e. in a communication to the 
New England Farmer, says: “1 will embrace 
this opportunity to communicaie for the benefit of 
the cultivator, what I believe to be an infallible 
remedy against the bee moth, which has proved 
80 destructive to bees throughout our country of 
late years. The remedy is simple and easily ap- 
plied, It consists merely in covering the floor 
board on. which the hive stands, with ‘common 
earth about an inch thick. A hive set on earth 
will never be infested with worms; for the bee moth 
will not deposite her eggs ‘where the earth will 
come in contact, She naturally resorts to a dry 
board as herelement. The remedy has been em- 
ployed by a number of persons in this vicinity for 
several years, with the most complete success. 





PROPAGATING DAHLIAS BY BUDS OR JOINTS. 


From the Annales d’Agriculture of Lyons. 


In the nursery of M. G. Luezet, at Ecully, itis 
stated, in a report made to the horticultural society 
of Lyons, that the dahlias are propagated by buds 
or joints, in the following manner. After a stem 
has attained the length of from one foot to three 
feet, according to the variety, it is cut into as many 
pieces as there are joints. Each piece is then 
reduced so as to leave a very small space above 
and below the joint; one of the leaves is cut off, 
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and the cutting so formed is planted,*leaving one 
of the leaves above the ground, the greater part 
of the petiole being buried, Shading and the 
usual routine being attended to, the plants root 
immediately, and flower the same year. 





MANURES. 


From the Carolina Planter. 


Mr. Editor :—The attention of planters has 
been much more directed towards manuring with- 
in the few past years than formerly—and in some 
portions of the country the effects are very visi- 
ble. As to manuring a whole plantation ‘so as to 
improve every portion of it, that is entirely out of 
the quesiion fora cotton planter; butit is asto- 
nishing how much may be effected in that way. 

Qn ail plantations there are some rich and fresh 
spots, and some poor and old ones, While the 
former are to be kept up by resting and rotation of 
crops, the latter, unlessythere be two great a dis- 
proportion, may in time be broaght up by manur- 
ing so as to establish all on an equality; and 
even if this cannot be accomplished, a judicious 
planter may always reap an immediate profit of a 
very large per cent. on manure precured as 
cheaply as it may be done. [tis surprising how 
the manured spots tell in the aggregate of a crop. 
‘There are innumerable varieties of manure, all of 
which are fqund safe and beneficial to corn and 
cotton ; but most of them are entirely out of the 
question with our planters.. Lime, plaster of Pa- 
ris, marl, and even mud, are attainable but by 
very few, at a rate that will permit their use be- 
yond a mere experiment,—cotton seed, stable 
and cow-pen manure, and vegetable compost are, 
however, within the reach of ail, and, by proper 
management, every planter may procure as much 
of these as he can find time to apply properly, 
Kvery one who hascottonseed of course makes 
use of them for manure, unless, indeed, he permits 
his hogs and cattle to destroy themselves by feeding 
on them. This is a most pernicious custom: nothing 
can be more indigestible than cotton seed, covered, 
as they usually are, with lint, and sticking together 
in large lumps in the stomiach—besides, they pro- 
duce an oil, which, though harmless in itsell, while 
in conjunction with the pulp, is as poisonous as 
the Palma Christi seed is known to be, before 
the castor oil is extracted. Cotton seed, as an 
article of food, does much more harm than good 
—as a manure it is more valuable than any 
other within our reach—I have more to say on 
this point which I will defer to avother time. 

On every plantation, no matter what the size, 
there should be one of our carts. It is very easy 
to fit on to them large light bodies, made of slats, 
which may be removed when necessary. In this 
slat body, as many oak leaves, and where they 
cannot be had, as much pine siraw, may be packed 
asamule can carry. Atslated times—at least 
once a month, and oltener, should there come a 
wet time, during which the land, as is olien the 
case, is not in condition to be worked, yet the 
weather good enough to allow hands to go out, 
the stables and stable-yard—the cow-pen—the 
hog-pen and the lots on various parts of the p'an- 
tation, where, if itis a large one, the mules and 
horses are frequently fed, should be fitled with 
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leaves or gtraww—occasionally they should be 
cleaned out, twice a year at least, and the manure 
thrown up in large piles on a level spot, and in 
the shade if you can—if' not, covered with planks 
io prevent evaporation. One, or at, most two 
hands, used only occasionally, and hardly missed 
from the crop, can gatherand haul all the leaves. On 
a plantation of forty or more hands, a cart may be 
kept running all the time, and one hand thus em- 
ployed more profitably than in the crop,—with less 
than that number, perhaps it would be best to trust 
to taking advantage of the weather, state of the 
crep, &c. to spare the hands from the field—the 
Manure thus formed, even if the leaves are not 
thoroughly rotten, is very valuable for cotton or 
corn. 

‘The negro houses on every plantation should 
be swept around and under at least once in 
six months, for the sake of health; throw the 
filth that is gathered ina pen, as far from the 
quarter as can be done conveniently ; add to it all 
the weeds cut down, all the corn cobs, all the 
slacked ashes, and refuse of all kinds: the second 
year it will be excellent manure. At least once a 
year all the turn-rows and fence corners should be 


chopped down; let these weeds .also, instead of 


lying to die and waste, be collected in pens, and 
the manure may be made the first year.. Mova- 
ble pens for stock are admirable for. manuring, 
but they are troublesome and not within the reach 
of every planter. While the methods of manur- 
ing I have mentioned have been practised by all 
without exception, the experience of many years 
has shown me that in this way I can obtain, ata 
nominal'cost, one that’ [never feel at all, as much 
manure of a very valuable kind as I can haul out 
to the. proper places at the proper period ; and that 


while [am thus adding to the intrinsic value of 


my property, am every year most amply com- 
pensated for the trouble and expense, by the 
mecrease of my crop. I advise every planter to 
do the same; I do not, however, advise them 
lo purchase manure of any kind; and of this 
a word hereafier—nor do I recommend them to 
use those manures which make nopresent return, 
but postpone their remuneration to a distant and 
uncertain future. Although entirely opposed to 
the sysiem of straining and overworking ne- 
groes, land and mules, and. believe it to be 
unprofitable, certainly inhuman, I yet go for as 
large an income as can be made without such 
means, and recommend nothing that will seriously 
diminish an income so obtained for any prospect 
of gain hereafier ; bring a firm believer in the old 
maxim, that “one bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush.” ~ Snort Srapie. 


PRESERVATION QF FRUIT. 


From the Annales d’Hort. de Paris. 
Dr. Loiselear des Longchamps preserves ap- 
ples three or four years, and pears more than one 


‘year, by enclosing them in an air-tight box, and 


depositing it in an ice-house. Previously to pla- 
cing them inthe box, each pear is wrapped in five 
or six thicknesses of absorbent paper, which, in 
case of decay, prevents one fruit [rom contaminat- 
ing another. Burying the box, which may be of 
gine or lead, or perhaps an earthen-ware vessel, 





three or four feet deep in the sail, would answer 


equally well; and even a cool common cellar 
might be used for the same purpose, 


ON THE CAUSE OF THE ACTION OF GYPSUM 
ON LIMED LAND. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register.’ 


Cambridge, Md., Dec. 1839. 

Reviewing casually the Jast August No. of your 
Register, I read, with some attention and much 
pleasure, an essay of ‘ Senex” ‘*on the cause of 
greater value of gypsum on limed land,” 

In the general sentiments of the writer, inciden- 
tally communicated, I heartily concur; but I must: 
take exception to his theory in explanation of the 
fact above stated, as the chief purpose of his com- 
munication. 

His remarks upon the absurdity of the applica- 
tion of carbon, in substance, as a manure, from ils 
insolubility in water, are undoubted!y correct ; it is 
certainly from the carbonic acid alone that ve- 
getables derive their carbon; yet this is not wholly 
through the roots of the plant, ashe suggests, but 
partly by the respiration, through the leaves, of 
atmospheric air, containing a-portion of it; I ap- 
prehend, too, that he inadvertently remarked, that 
the sap, ‘as it passes up through the tubes of the 
vegetable is decomposed,” &c. &c. He is no 
doubt acquainted with the fact, that the sap con- 
tinues unaltered until it arrives at the leaves, where 
it is elaborated for the secretions and growth of the 
plant. 

His sentiments of Prof. Armstrong’s ‘ Essays 
on Vegetable Physiology,” and his recommenda- 
tion of them to the reading public, cannot be too 
olien, or too earnestly repeated; to which might 
be profitably added those of Prof. Lindley on the 
same subject. Without a good general know- 
ledge of the science, the great interest of agricul- 
ture can never be advanced, Now, to his theory 
‘‘on the cause of greater value of gypsum on limed 
land.” [take the chief exception. _ 

lt is my present chief purpose to demonstrate, 
that his theory, which, he says, has been so long 
satisfactory to himsell,; is wnsownd and wnphilo- 
sophic; and secondly, and concisely, to offer a 
substitute which I consider more consisient with 
settled chemical laws. 

The theory of ‘‘ Senex”? is unsound and unphi- 
losophic, being wholly founded upon a supposition 
which 1 will prove erroneous-—‘‘of the mutual 
action on each other, of the gypsum (sulphate of 
lime, or plaster of Paris) and of carbonate of lime” 
—by means of which “ mutual action,” he says, 
“the vegetables growing on the soil, will obtain 
an ample supply of carbon, and grow as they had 
never been seen to grow before.” 

The erroneous position assumed by him, of the 
* mutual action” between the sulphate and car- 
bonate of line, has Jed him into his false course of 
reasoning ; and necessarily into the false conclu- 
sion, “that the plaster will facilitate the extrica- 
tion of the carbonic acid,” &e. Thus, that the 
sulphuric acid of the plaster, when this substance 
comes in contact with the carbonate of lime. 
previously applied to the land, quits its base ot 
lime, seizes the carbonate of lime, and extricates 
the carbonic acid, which is thence free ta enter thé 
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vegetable and furnish “an ample supply of’ car- 
bon” for its nutriment and growth. » Such must 
have been his course of reasoning. 

Sir, under a settled, technical tule of chemical 
law; the sulphuric acid of the plaster will have 
combined with the lime, its base, in definite pro- 

ortions ; and the addition of more of’ the same 

ase to the acid, or of more of the same acid to 
its base, will produce no chemical action whatever; 
nor will the citcumstance; that the lime added 
contains carbonic acid, enable it to exert any influ- 
ence upon the plaster (sulphate of lime) ; for no 
set of double affinities can possibly, in this case, 
operate to produce the »‘ mutual action” on which 
‘Senex’ builds his theory; because, the base of 
the plaster is already posseesed of the equivalent 
of its acid ; and itwill neither take more uor part 
with its own ; and its base and that of the carbon- 
ate being the same substance, and; moreover, the 
acid of the sulphate being stronger in its affinity, 
as regards the common base; than that of the car- 
bonate, there can be tio play of double affinities 
between them; and consequently no decomposi- 
tion, or “ mitual action,” can possibly occur ; and 
hence the theory of “Senex,” and his exposition 
of the “cause of greater value of gypsum on limed 
land,” are radically and palpably erroneous. 

The solutiou which I propose is simply and con- 
cisely thus: the oxalic is the only acid whicli will 
act upon sulphate of lime ; this acid is present in 
the ‘sorrel and peat,” and in all lands which pro- 
duce the “sorrel and peat ;” this acid may, when 
present in lands, prevent the action of sulphate of 
lime, by its known action upon this substance, by 
chdnging its constitution, and consequently its 
character, from a sulphate to that of an oralate, 
whose virtues, as a manure, are not known; and 
thus, it may, and will of necessity, defeat the 
action of the ** sulphate.”’* 

By the addition of lime; previously to that of 
‘‘ plaster,” the oxalic, or possibly other acid, if 
any in the land, will be neutralized by the lime, 
and the plaster will be protected in its constitution, 
and proper chatacter; and thus it will be enabled 
to perform its office as a manure, sui generis ; at 
least, so far as the lime, previously applied, had 
been sufficient to furnish an equivalent base to the 
oxalic, or, possibly, other acid in the land; and 
hence the “cause of greater value of gypsum on 
limed land.” Quod erat desideratum. 

In the consciousness that | have no motive for 
my critical review of the paper of “Senex” but 
that of correcting what I consider erroneous, and, 
moreover, that | find much to admire in his paper, 

1 have the honor to be yours, 
‘Josepn E. Muse. 


BIG SQUASHES. 


From the Boston Journal. 


We lately stated thata squash was exhibited at 
the Horticultural room in Boston which weighed 
115 pounds! ‘This we thought a pretty large one; 
but a New Heaven paper chronicles one raised by 
R. Johnson, of Middleton, weighing 150 pounds. 
his, thought we, on reading the paragraph, is 
surely a monster, and. Massachusetis must give 








* See ‘Essay on Calc. Man.,’ 2d ed., p. 92, where 
our vrew of this’subject is presented.—Ep. F. R. 


| way. We reckoned without out our host, how- 
ever, for a squast raised in Lincoln, by Daniel 
Weston, may now be seen at the provision store 
of William’ Clark, in Court street, near Bowdoin 
square, weighing one hundred and sixty-one pounds 
avoirdupois ! Who can beat that ? 





AN ESSAY ON THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MODE 
. OF RAISING AND FATTENING PORK. 


From the Maine Farmer. 


Afier a suitable building is prepared for a pig- 
gery, the farmer who wishes to €nter into the pork-. 
raising business; should select a thrifty variety of 
swine for his purpose. Experience has abundantly 
proved that the large-boned variety are hot the 
best or most profitable kind, nor are the small 
Chinese or Newbury white breed the best for him 
who has a plenty of food for his swine. In_ this, 
as in most other pursuits, the middle way is best. 
Here it may be well to remark, that no animal 
improves more by crossing than swihe. A judi- 
cious selection should be made of females or 
breeders, ‘[t will be found that there are generally 
some in every litter that are not duly mixed, An 
indiscriminate preservation of sows for breeders 
should never be done, for much, very much de- 
pends upon. the form, disposition, &e. None should 
ever be allowed’ to have a second Jitter which 
were uneasy, which devoured their offspring or 
were cross to their pigs. In regard to breeding; 
it will be necessary to observe that a suitable place 
should be prepared for them:-to bring forth in. If 
the time of farrowing is in cold weather, the pen 
should be made warm and comfortable. The 
straw furnished them should be cut or made small 
or short, and not much in quantity, lest the pigs 
should be suflocated or destroyed by being over- 
laid when they have crawled under it. tt may 
also be well to remark here, that sows go with 
young sixteen weeks, and are more exact in the 
time of their gestation, than most other females, 
The owner should note the time that the female 
has been to the male, and also when the sixteen 
weeks will expire, in order that he may know 
when to pay particular atention to the sow, and put 
her in good condition for farrowing. In England, 
old males and females are considered the best for 
breeders, provided they are not over four years old. 

I am satisfied that this is true. I also know by 
pin that they should not be kept very fleshy 
or fat. 

In regard to the time when pigs should be 
brought forth, in order to be most profitable, there 
is a diversity of opinions among breeders. I am 
of the opinion that pigs that come in September 
are the most profitable for wintering, in order to 
be fattened during the next fall. ‘Those thatcome 
inthe spring, eat during the summer what other 
hogs should have: They also eat much more in 
the winter, than those which come in September, 
and, in fact, they will eat more during the next 
summer, As all young animals mature fast ata 
certain age, the September pigs will, when fatten- 
ed and slaughtered at the usual time, weigh nearly 
as much as the earlier ones. 

Some suppose that very early pigs, say such as 
are farrowed in March or April, are profitable to 
braise and butcher in the ensuing fall; but it takee 
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nearly as. much to fatten them as the others. It 
may be as well perhaps, for those who live in 
towns and cities, and have a cow to eat the slops| 
&c. from their kitchen during the winter, to keep 
an early spring pig and kill him in the fall, for their 
own use; but for the person who raises any thing 
that will answer for food for. pigs during the winter, 
and who wishesto carry pork to market, this course 
will not be very judicious, as this kind of pork will 
seldom bring so much in the market as older and 
larger kinds. 

In regard to keep, 1am wholly opposed to plant- 
ing and hoeing Indian corn for our swine, even 
to fatten them on; espedially since roots of various 
kinds, with less labor to the acre and wiih an 
amount of nutriment three or fourfold more, can 
be produced among us. Barley is easily raised 
without the aid of the hoe, and is an excellent food 
to fatten swine upon. I consider it nearly as good 
as Indian corn. Peas are better than either. 
Advantage may be taken of them by having a 
succession of crops. This can be effected by sow- 
ing them at different times in the spring of the 

ear. Let them qature sufficiently to fit to 

oil green, then prepare a portable fence so as to 
ericlose a certain space—into this turn the hogs 
and thus move them from place to place as they 
eat off the crop. 

They will thus fatten so much as to. need very 
little more to make them excellent pork at killing 
time. No manure of any consequence may be 
lost by this course, tines, 4 if your peas are upon 

good arable land which may be turned over by the 
plough in the fall. A great saving in food may 
also be effected by turning them out to pas- 

ture. Ifyou have a good clover ley, they may be 
put into it about the 25th of May, and will live very 
well until your peas are fit to be eaten off. Be- 
sides the food which they obtain, the exercise and 
air is of great benefit to their limbs and health. 
An orchard, even if not on arable soil, and which 
cannot be ploughed, is an excellent situation for 
them, especially if they can also have access to 
good running water. Hogs will benefit an orehard 
much, They stir and enrich the soil, destroy in- 
sects, and render the trees more productive, while 
the early wind-falls are thus converted to food 
without much trouble. 

Among all the kinds of cheap food for swine 
none are better or more economical than apples 
gathered in the fall. If cooked and fed to them 
regularly, with a little meal, they will nearly fit 
them for the knife, and if'a little corn meal, or meal 
ot barley Or peas and oats be added, the work is 
done. 

Whenin their pens, during the winter, they 
ehould be fed twice per day, at given times and 
at no other, with warm food. In longer days they 
should be fed three times per day, viz: at morning, 
noon, aud night. By being regular in the times 
of feeding, they will not expect it at any other, and 
will not be uneasy. Young pige, when taken 
from. the sow, should for a short time be fed 
regularly four or five times per day, and gradually 
tuken off three times, 

Every man who keeps hogs should prepare his 

“egery for boiling or‘steaming food, and have 
“od cooked and dealt out to them warm and 
antities, Their swill should be occa- 

N and a dose of sulphur mixed now 

“\ Charcoal or rotten wood should 


; 
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also be allowed them to eat whenever they desire.* 

I have recommended that their food when fed 
out to them should be cooked and warm, yet I 
have found by actual experiment that ruta baga, 
given to old breeders, raw, will keep them in very 
good condition during the winter. I have also 
spoken of apples, many object to sour apples as 
being improper food for swine, but this is a mistake.’ 
If you bruise a sour apple you willfind the taste 
changed very much. Boiling or grinding changes 
these apples or their juices so that they are as valu- 
able as sweet ones and they are found, to contain 
as much saccharine matter as some sweet ones. 

Pumpkins raised by themselves on good soil 
make much more profitable and excellent food for 
swine than many have believed. 

I have no doubt that ripe pumpkins cooked and 
properly fed to swine are worth as much, pound 
for pound, as potatoes. I never raise oats for swine. 
They are a poor, light, chaffy grain. Their average 
yield is about thirty bushels per acre, while barley 
will yield as much or more, and one bushel of it is 
worth more than three of oats for hogs. ‘They are of- 
ten sown among peas to prevent the peas from lodg- 
ing, but although you ‘begin with but few among 
your peas, they will gain upon them, and in time 
your peas and oats are nearly all oats, and in my 
opinion poor keep for swine. Some other substi- 
tute to prevent the peas from lodging should be 
used. Rye, for instance, is much better, and the 
crop when harvested far preferable. _— 

Lodging or sleeping pens. There seems to be’ 
\oo much inattention to the comfort of swine as it 
regards their lodging or sleeping comfortably. Al- 
though in warm weather, hogs like to wallow in 
the mire and filth, yet they like to sleep warm and 
dry, especially in cold weather. When you com- 
mence fattening them, which should be in Septem- 
ber, give them a warm dry apartment to sleep in. 
1 would also recommend that they should be kept 
in darkness. ‘They will thus be less annoyed by 
flies and kept from hunting after external objects 
which will make them uneasy. 

Weaning the pigs. If you have an abundance 
of food for the sow, it will not be disadvantageous 
or unprofitable to let the pigs remain. with her un; 
til they are eight weeks old. The usual custom 
however is to take them of. when four weeks old, 
and they do very well if they can have milk fed 
out to them for some time. Indeed they often do 
well if taken from the dam ata few days old, if 
they can be well supplied with warm milk from 
the cow. Close attention should be’paid to them: 
while weaning, lest they become poor and their 
digestive organs become deranged. It is hard 
bringing them up toa good state of health and 
flesh when this has once taken place. 

Profits of pork-raising. I have no doubt that 
pork-raising nay be made the most profitable of 
any stock or meat-raising business in the slate; 
and I had almost said of any other brafich of hus- 
bandry orfarming. Certain [ am, that if the right 
process be pursued any reasonable quantity of it 
may be raised, pound for pound, cheaper than beef. 
Pork generally goes into the market at a year and 
a halfold, whereas cattle must be kept much longer. 

A congiderable profit may be made by salting 








as young pigs will often, when 
ms, give them some liquor of 


*In cases of ee 
first taken from their da 


oak bark or dust from a bark mill mixed with their food. 
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pork. Very few are aware that pork increases 
very much in weight by being ‘salted, but it has 
been proved by experiment, that it will actually 
gain in weight 15 or 20 per cent. This should be 
generally known, that people mav not be led to 
sacrifice their pork when itis low in the market, 
but salt it. ‘The other parts of the hog, not usually 
packed down, may be made into bacon, sausages, 
&c. and then sold at a higher price than in the 
“‘ round hog.” 

Calculation of profits.’ It may be desirable to 
have an abstract of the expenses and profits of pork, 
raising. ‘This must vary, as every one knows, 
according to the different locations as it regards 
markets, as well asthe different situations and 
chances for feeding, &c. The following may be 
given as a sample or general estimate. 

Ist. We will suppose the pig comes in Sept. 
and is slaughtered when 15 months old. Wewill 
suppose that he has been kept upon barley meal 
or potatoes.. If kept upon barley 455 days (the 
time of his life) at four quarts per day, he will 
devour 56 bushels and a fraction, and suppose he 
weighs 300 Ibs. 56 bushels at 70 cents per bushel 
is 39,20 
300 lbs. of pork at 7 cents is 21,00 
$ 18,20 loss. 
This allows the cost of tending &c. to be paid by 
his manure. | ; 

2d. Suppose you keep him 455 days on potatoes 
and he averages 1 peck per day he will eat during 
his life time 113 bushels, which at 16 cents per 








bushel will be $18,08 
300 Ibs. pork ‘at 7 cents is 21,00 
2,92 gain. 


Thus you see that it becomes necessary to pur- 
sue an economical system. To put into him all 
such food as he will eat to advantage and which 
will cost the least, and to make him also earn his 
living, if possible, from the time he is able to root 
until he is slaughtered. Suppose you take your 
pig in September. He will, if vou give him the 
material to work upon, immediately commence 
Operations in manufacturing manure. Give him 
apples, grass, weeds, potatoes &c. with a little 
oat and pea or barley meal. Keep him growing 
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Sundries, 3,00 
15,00 


Cr, By 300 lbs. pork, at 7 cts. per Ib. $21,00 
10 loads of manure at $1,00 per load, 10,00 
$31,00 
Balance in favor of porker, $16,00 
Samvuert Woop. 





MACHINE FOR HUSKING [OR SHUCKING] AND 
SHELLING CORN. 


It is stated in the Maryland papers that a ma- 
chine has been introduced for husking, or (as we 
Tuckahoes say) shucking corn, <A correspondent 
of the American Farmer says that this machine 
“which has excited much admiration on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland for two years past, was 
invented and put in use by Mr. Hussey, the invent- 
or of the reaping machine,” of which statements. 
have been given in the Farmers’ Register. The 
same writer says that many farmers there, with 
the former machine, have shucked and shelled 
their corn “at the rate of 40 bushels of shelled 
corn per hour; and of 100 bushels per hour of 
corn previously husked.” This, if correctly de- 
scribed, must be a very curious as well as valua- 
ble machine; and we are surprised that so little 
progress has yet been made in extending informa- 
tion concerning, as well as the use of, both those 
machines of Mr. Hussey’s. If he will bring 
them and exhibit them in operation in lower Vir- 
ginia, and they prove deserving of their recom- 
mendations, he will find many purchasers.—En. 
Far. Rec. 





DRAINAGE OF LANDS BY STEAM POWER. 


From the Durham Advertiser. 


The drainage of land by steam power has been 
extensively adopted in the fens of Lincolnshire, 


during the winter. I would suggest the idea of Cambridgeshire, and Bedfordshire, and with im- 


having a plat of ground, say 1-4 or 1-2 an acre, 
planted to artichokes, Peas and artichokes may 
be planted together in drills in the spring. They 
will grow together—the peas gathered, and the 
artichokes suffered to remain. Early in the spring 
following turn your hogs in and let them root 
among them. This will keep them in part, until 
the 25th of May, when your clover will be large 
enough to be cropped by them. .This will sustain 
them almost wholly, until your peas are fit to be 


mense advantage. A steam engine of ten horse 
power has been found to be sufficient to drain 
a district comprising 1000 aeres of land, and the 
water can always be kept down to any given dis- 
tance below the plants. If rain fallimexéess, the 
water is thrown of by the engine; if the weather 
is dry, the sluices can be opened and the water 
let in from the river. The engines are required 
to work four, months in the twelve, at intervals 


varying with the season, where the districts are 





eaten off, when they may be turned in upon them 
and there fed until the grain crops are harvested, 
and you are ready to‘hegin the fattening process. 


large;.the expense of drainage by steam power 
is about 2s. 6d. per acre. The first cost of the 
works varies with the diflerent nature of the sub- 


Then cook your apples, your rutabagas, pumpkins }#trata, but generally it amounts to Il. per acre for 
&c. In this way a hog may be kept from weaning | the machinery i.nd buildings. An engine of lorty 
time until he is fifteen months old, on most of ofr | horse power, with scoop wheels for draining, and 
farms, for 12 dollars. He will make you ten loads | requisite buildings, costs about 4000/., and is ca- 


of first rate manure, worth, afier deducting ex-|pable of draining 4000 acres of land. 


In many 


penses of furnishing him with material, one dollar | places in the fens, land has been purchased at 
per load,and the account current with him'will stand | {rom 11/. to 20/. peracre, which has been so much 


thus :— 


improved by drainage, as to be worth from 60/. to 

















Porker, Dr. to board, &c. 15 months, $ 12,00 | 70/. per acre. 
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CULTIVATION OF COTTON. 


From the Carolina Planter, 


Report on the cultivation of cotton, read before the 
Pee Dee Agricultural Society, at its semi-annual 
meeting in October, 1839, by the Hon. John Camp- 
bell. 


The first object of consideration in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, is the selection of a soil suited to its 
production. But as every variety of soil within 
the limits of the Pee Dee country, of sufficient fer- 
tility, is found, under a judicious system of cultiva- 
tion, to yield a good return for the labor bestowed 
upon it, and as a committee has been appointed 
by this society to report particularly upon ma- 
nures, it is thought unnecessary to make any com- 
ment upon this branch of the subjeci: except to 
remark, that from an exhausted soil, or one natu- 
rally poor, and unimproved by art, it is in vain 
for the planter even with the most favorable sea- 
sons, to expect an abundan: harvest. 

The fields being selected and the proper season 
having arrived, the first operation is to prepare it 
for planting. 

In properly preparing land for planting short 
staple cotton, good ploughing is indispensable, and 
among the rules which may be laid down as ad- 
mitting of no modification are these: Every part 
of the soil should be turned and effectually pul- 
verized; and the depth of furrow on all lands 
should be regulated by the stratum which divides 
the fertile from the untertile noulds. Therefore, in 
the breaking up or preparing of land, the plough 
may goas deep as the soil will admit, but not 
deeper, and from the violation of this rule, which 


nature has provided as a criterion, thin soils are | 


sometimes much injured. 
Light and dry moulds that are easily pulverized 
may be ploughed immediately before planting. 


But on clayey soils, where the extremes of wet | 


and dry present the disagreeable alternatives of 
mire or clods, the best season of ploughing is often 
short and critical, and such soils should, when 
practicable, be ploughed early in the winter, that 
they may by the action of the frost be rendered 
friable and more easy of cultivation. 

The usual and best method of planting cotton is 
on ridges, the centres of which vary in distances 
from three and a half to seven feet, in proportion 
as the soil is more or less fertile. The ridges being 
widest upon the more fertile soils, where, from the 
larger size to which this plant attains, it requires 
the greater» distance to admit the influence of the 
sun and the circulation of the air. Upon allsoiis 
the observance of this rule is:important, but par- 
ticularly upon such as are backward in bringing 
cotton to maturity. The ridges are formed ac- 
coiding to circumstances either by the plough 
alone, drawn by one or more horses, or by the 
plough and hoe. 

The land being thus prepared, the object is to 
plant. 

Cotton being produced in all the southern and 
south-western states, over the territory en:bracing 
a considerable variety of climate, is planted at dif- 
ferent times from the middle of Maren to the first 
of May. As a universal rule, however, it may be 
renuirked, that the planter should select: the ear- | 
hest period that is congistent with safety. Confi- | 
dent that, let human systems vary as they may, 


- _—<, 





the approach of the season which wakes up the 
vegetabie creation from the sleep of winter, and 
by its genial influence gives it life and beauty, is 
regulated by a steady hand—and grateful when 
he commits his seed to the earth, that if he dis- 
charged his duty in preparing his land for their 
reception, his labor wi!l not be in vain. In the re- 
gion embraced by the Pee Dee Agricultural Soci- 
ety, the best.time for planting is during the month 
of April, commencing about the second week and 
completing the operation as soon afterwards as 
practicable. ft rarely, indeed it almost never, oc- 
curs, where lands have been well prepared, that 
there is a failure in the stand. 

The seed are planted either in drills, in checks, 
orin chops. But the most usual and convenient 
method when seed are abundant, is to sow in drills 
run on the tops of’ the ridges and to cover lightly 
with a plough constructed fer the purpose. If the 
weather is moist and warm the plant will appear 
in a few days; if the contrary, the seed will re- 
main for weeks without vegetating. The stand 
of cotton is sometimes injured by heavy floods of 
rain falling shortly afier planting, succeeded by 
drought, forming a crust on the drill which the 
vegetating and seed are unable to penetrate. 
Light soils are not subject to this. evil, and on stiff 
lands it may in a great measure be avoided by 
sowing the seed and leaving them exposed until 
after a rain, when they should be rapidly covered 
while the earth is friable. ‘The moisture absorbed 
‘at such atime will occasion the seed to vegetate 
before another rain has fallen and another crust 
has formed. 

Atier the plants are up, commences a most im- 
portant part of the cultivation ; and here the com- 
mittee will remark, that practical results on the 
culture of cotton are varied so much by circum- 
stances, that it is impossible to lay down rules 
which will be of universal application. But de- 
pending almost entirely upon experience and ob- 
servation, and very little upon theoretie reasoning, 
every judicious planter will be regulated in the 
management of this crop by the condition of his 
field. ‘The first process, however, alter the cotton 


is up, is generally, incommon language, ‘to chop 


out.”’ 

This operation is performed by drawing the hoe 
rapidly across the drill at short intervals, leaving 
between each chop three or four plants. The 
plough immediately follows, running as near the 
drill as practicable without covering or otherwise in- 
juring the plants: The hoe succeeds, removing 
the grass whieh by this time begins to appear, re- 
ducing the plants if of sufficient size and vigor, to 
a single stalk a place, and drawing around thema 
little mellow earth. The plants will now stand 
in the drill {rom ten to twelve inches apart, and if 
this hoeing is well done'the principal difficuity in 
the cultivation of the crop will already have been 
surmounted. ff, on the contrary, it is negligently 
periormed (as is too frequently the case) the 
planter, if fully cropped, may expect much vexa- 
tion in its subsequent cultivation. 

The first ploughing is generally performed with. 


| two furrows to the row, leaving a narrow ridge of 


not more than six or eight inches to be worked by 
the hoe. In the second ploughing the intervals 
between the ridges should be effectually ploughed 
out, and the fresh earth thrown lightly around the 





lower part of the cotton stalks. Every subsequent 
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ploughing should be. performed in the same man- | different results of the application of different soils 


ity as the plants {and manures, and the eflects of other external 
increase in size and approach maturity, not to run | agents to which the plant may be subjected. A 
deep and near, lest by so doing the lateral roots, | state of things which itis hoped that this society, 
which are thrown out in search of food, should be | now in its infancy, will have some agency in re- 
injured, and ‘the circulation of the sap too much | moving within the limits of its influence. 
checked. Ploughs of various models are used in} The cotton plant under the name of Gossyp- 
effecting the same results, but itis deemed unne- | piom has been historically known since the time 
cessary (o enter into a description of them or a de- | of Herodotus, the father of profane history ; but 
scription of their relative adaptation to the objects | so recent has been its cultivation in this country 
intended. Every planter in the selection of | that many now living can recollect its introduction 
ploughs will of course be governed by his own ob- | among us as an article of commerce. it would 
servation. be foreign to the objects of this report to refer to 
The. cotton crop should be worked at intervals |the important influence which in its processes. of 
of not more than three weeks from the commence- | cultivation, manufacture and sale, this article is 
ment to the termination of its cultivation, and suc- | now exercising on the destinies of the human race. 
cess depends not less upon the judicious and skil- | But in illustration of the extent of its cultivation 
ful management of the hoe than of the plough. | and of its value, the committee will briefly refer to 
There is however much greater uniformity in the|the last report of the secretary of the treasury, 
method of using this implement ; and it may be} containing a statement of the annual commerce 
remarked, in general, that where the soil is mel- | and navigation of the United States, commencing 
low and in good condition, it is sufficient to remove | on the first of October, 1837, and ending on the 
the grass where the plough cannot reach it and to 30th September, 1838. According to this report, 
draw a little fresh earth to the plant with the hoe | the entire exports of the domestic produce of the 
where the beds are hard ; its province, in addition, ; United States amounted for that year to $96,- 
is to loosen the surface. 033,621. Of this amount the export of raw cot- 
With a view tothe increase of productiveness, | ton alone amounted to $61,556,811 and manulac- 
many planters are in the habit of topping their) tures to $3,758,755, making in ali $65,315,556, 
cotton, and there is no doubt that where this ope- and leaving less than $31,000,000 for the exports 
ration is performed in time, it produces guod re- | of the domestic produce of the whole union be- 
sults. The plant when its upward growth is sides, including the contributions of the earth, the 
checked by this process, yields more of its circula- forest and the sea, agriculture and manulactures. 
tion to the support of its lateral branches and to | Thus we see that the single article of cotton alone, 
the nourishment of its fruit. raised exclusively in a section of country contain- 
The committee deem it almost unnecessary to | ing less than a third of the population, constitutes 
allude to the great importance of having the cotton | in value more than two-thirds of the export of the 
gathered as soon afier it has opened as is consist- | domestic produce of the United States, 
ent with a proper regard to the attention due to} To the support of the pre-eminence, which, 
other interests on a plantation. Every planter of | under a fortunate combination of circumstances, 
observation must be convinced of the great loss in| we have obtained as to the cultivation of cotton, 
weight, and in the deterioration in quality, eus- | we are mainly to look not only for individual pros- 
tained by cotton, from long exposure in the fields! perity, but for the permanence of our commercial 
to the storms and frosts of winter, and political importance, and this pre-eminence is 
The cotton plant is well known to be subject to | to be preserved not so much from our local advan- 
a great variety of diseases, some of them appear- | tages, as from a perseverance in that enterprise, 
ing in the plant and others in the fruit only. Some | industry and skill which have placed the competi- 
have supposed that all of these diseases proceed tion of other regions, not less favored by climate, 
from insects. Many of them no doubt do; but | ata distance, and given to us the command of the 
experiments have proved the existence of a circu- | world. 
latory system in the vegetable as well as in the 
animal creation; and it is known that, like ani- 
mais, vegetables extract a fluid from whatever THE WEATHER. 
substances are applied to the organs through which 
they receive and digest their nutriment, that may; This has been the most severe winter, and the 
either tend to promote their health or produce dis- most unfavorable to farming operations, of all 
eal Hence It Is obvious that the health of ve- | within our recollection. { the beginning of win- 
getables like that of animals may become injured , sual icdehiean alieehe sane 
by drawing within their circulation deleterious or '° ere WAS an Unusual quantity of rai, an’ 
poisonous qualities, and that the rot and other dis- | since, of snow, but still more unusual excess of 
eases in cotton may be attributed to this cause. |ice-bound earth and water, and of severe cold. 
Phis alone, combined with the circumstance that | In our thermometer, in Petersburg, at the outer 
we have not yet been able satisfactorily to trace | extremity of a north porch, the mercury was 9 
the causes or provide against many of the diseases . : 
to which cotton is liable, shows the importance of 
an improved state of agricultural knowledge— On the 2d, the weather was seemingly as cold, at 
knowledge, the advancement of which has no|least, but we did not observe the thermometer un- 
donbt been much retarded by the secluded state in | yj] 15 minutes before 9 A. M. when it was pre- 
which the cultivators of the soil have generally 
lived, and the want of that patient and. continued ; rk 
observation necessary to understand the process of performed since Christmas, and all preparations 
vegetation, and to remark intelligently upon the | forthe next crops are necessarily very backward, 








degrees below zero, before sunrise, on Jan. 19th. 





cisely at zero. Scarceiv any farm labors have been 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


For the Farmers’ Register. - 


The commencement of the year found the navi-| c 
gation of our rivers closed by ice; and. such was | 


the accumulation at Richmond that it has not yet 
disappeared. The receipts and shipment of goods 
and produce having thus been suspended, except 
so far as it could be effected by rail roads, the busi- 
ness of the month has been much smaller than 
usual; and the resources of the mercantile commu- 
nity being in a great measure cut off, money has 
been exceedingly scarce. Advices from Europe 
have also been retarded: the steam packet which 
was to have left London on the Ist January, not 
being yet reported. 

Prices of most articles have declined. Tobacco 
about 75 cents per 100; cotton about one cent per 
Ib. The general sales of tobacco are from $3 to 
#6 for lugs, to middling leaf; good and fine wou'd 
of course command higher rates. Cotton 8 to 10 
cents, being higher than in any of the southern 
ports ; in these the range ol sales is generally be- 
tween 7 and 9 cents, but in the interior markets as 
low as 5 to 7 cents, which is the quotation at 
Columbus, Georgia. 
ihe country and in Alabama cannot be got tothe 
ports of shipment, owing to the low state of the 
rivers. The quantity produced exceeds that of any 
former year, and threatens to overstock all mar- 
kets. Wheat and flour have advanced within the 
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|, and flour $6. The export of 
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, t to market from the west 
must be very great. a 3 ga 

Indian corn may be quoted 50 to 55 cents per 
bushel. Some small shipments making to Euro- 
pean markets. 4h 

Stocks of almost every description are much de- 
preciated, and the enormous fraude, in some bank- 
ing institutions of the large cities, which have 
been recently disclosed, tend to shake confidence in 
them. . 


January 30, 1840, 


CROP OF JAMAICA. 


The Jamaica Royal Gazette of the 21st Nov, 
estimates the deficiency in crop of the Island of 
Jamaica at one third the exports of last year. The 
falling off, as shown by official returns, has been 
on the following articles :—On sugar to the amount 
of 18,135 hhds, 3,070 tierces and 1,610 barrels: on 
rum, 9.826 puncheons, 165 hhds. and 396 casks ; 
on coffee, 2,897,974 lbs.; and on ginger, 1,542 
casks, and 1,062 bags. ‘These deficiencies, it is 
stated, have resulted ‘rom the want of labor (not 
laborers, ) to take off the crops. The seasons have 
been favorab'e and productions abundant. 
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